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THE  POLO  TEMPLE,  TAI-HOO. 

It  lies  not  in  our  power  to  love  or  hate, 

For  will  in  us  is  over-rul’d  by  Fate. 

The  Unhappy  Marriage. 


Many  islets  sparkle  on  the  waters  near  to  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Tai-hoo,  and  many  pro- 
montories project  into  them,  and  many  mountains  hang  over  them;  and  all  these  occasions 
of  improvement  into  scenes  of  greater  beauty  and  attraction,  have  been  ardently  em- 
braced by  the  inhabitants.  Villas  and  farms  are  seen  reposing  at  the  foot  of  a bold 
mountain-chain,  that  margins  the  lake  for  many  a mile  ; and  two  slender  pagodas,  one 
crowning  the  extremity  of  a promontory,  the  other  springing  up  from  the  summit  of  a 
rocky  islet,  mark  the  entrance  into  Pine-apple  bay.  Here  the  waters  are  for  ever  tranquil, 
disturbed  only  by  the  arrival  and  departure  of  tradmg-junks,  engaged  in  carrying  away 
cotton,  or  importing  foreign  produce,  brought  hither  by  the  imperial  canal,  from  the 
great  city  of  Hang-tchou-foo.  Trade  is  active  and  profitable,  requiring  the  establishment 
of  a collector’s  office,  which  the  tall  pillar  and  the  dragon-flag  before  it  indicate. 

In  the  foreground  of  this  agreeable  prospect,  and  in  one  of  those  picturesque 
positions  which  seem  never  to  escape  attention  amongst  the  Chinese,  stands 
a Hall  of  Fate,  the  Polo  Temple,  whither  pilgrimages  are  frequently  made  by  despair- 
ing or  disappointed  lovers.  There  is  a well  within  it,  to  which  peculiar  virtues  are 
ascribed,  in  healing  the  wounds  of  slighted  love,  as  well  as  in  promoting  the  success  of 
mutual  attachments.  The  mode  of  employing  the  remedy  varies  with  the  character 
of  the  disease : a hopeless  passion  is  mitigated  by  a copious  draught,  or  extinguished 
totally  by  plunging  a burning  torch  into  the  greatest  depth  of  the  waters.  On  the 
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inner  wall  is  suspended  the  portrait  of  an  enchantress,  who  dwelt  for  many  years 
on  the  Pine-apple  rock,  and,  dying,  left  it  as  a refuge  for  victims  of  unrequited  affection, 
which  it  is  suspected  she  herself  must  once  have  been  counted  amongst.  Whether  the 
syren  communicated  her  preternatural  powers  to  her  legacy,  whether  she  was  eminently 
beautiful  in  life,  or  that  her  portrait  has  been  contrived  to  represent  her  as  having  been 
so,  for  malicious  purposes,  must  remain  untold ; but,  it  is  believed,  that  many  love-lorn 
swains,  attracted  by  the  fame  of  the  Polo  Temple,  and  having  visited  its  shrine  in  search 
of  relief,  became  so  enamoured  of  the  enchantress’s  portrait,  that  they  were  never  after 
able  to  withdraw  from  it  their  fixed  and  fascinated  gaze.  In  China,  the  instance  of 
a goddess,  “ the  Queen  of  Heaven”  excepted,  is  remarkable,  because  their  national  reli- 
gion asserts  that  females  are  inadmissible  to  paradise,  although  transformation  may 
accomplish  that  inestimable  object.  Beyond  the  temple,  and  at  the  farthest  point  of 
the  rock  that  overhangs  the  deep  -waters  of  Tai-hoo,  another,  and  still  more  effectual 
remedy  for  a broken  heart,  is  provided.  There  the  lover  may  fling  himself  headlong 
from  the  dizzy  height,  and  heal  the  deepest  wounds  that  capricious  Cupid  can 
possibly  inflict.  It  was  thus  the  oracle  informed  Venus,  that  her  grief  for  Adonis  would 
find  a remedy ; in  this  way  only  was  Lesbian  Sappho  enabled  to  obtain  relief  from 
incessant  pain;  and  Deucalion  was  never  extricated  from  the  pangs  of  Pyrrha’s  love,  until 
he  cast  himself  from  the  summit  of  Leucate’s  rock. 


TAE-PING  SHAOU-KWAN. 

IN  THE  PROVINCE  OF  KEANG-NAN. 


" I am  disgraced,  impeach’d,  and  baffled  here ; 

Pierced  to  the  soul  with  slander’s  venom’d  spear, 

The  which  no  balm  can  cure,  but  his  heart’s  blood 
Which  caused  this  murder.”  Shakspeare. 

Twelfth  only  in  political  importance  amongst  the  flourishing  cities  of  Keang-nan,  Tae- 
Ping  is  first  in  picturesque  position,  and  in  general  character  for  refinement  and 
civilization.  Partaking  of  the  natural  blessings  of  the  province,  a genial  climate  and 
generous  soil,  it  is  enabled  to  compete  with  the  largest  cities  in  the  empire  in  the 
quality  of  its  manufactures,  the  improved  growths  of  its  fruits  and  vegetables,  and  the 
reputation  of  its  public  seminaries.  Indian  ink,  japanned  wares,  rice-paper,  cotton,  and 
silks,  constitute  the  principal  and  most  profitable  of  their  transports;  and  the  fishery  of 
(sheyu)  salmon  is  very  productive ; heie  salt,  marble,  and  coal  are  procured  in  abundance 
in  the  encircling  district. 

The  meeting  of  three  navigable  rivers  here,  all  tributaries  of  the  Yang-tse-keang, 
attracted  hither,  at  an  early  period,  the  merchant,  and  manufacturer,  and  carrier; 
and  here  government  deemed  it  prudent  to  establish  a bar,  or  barrier,  or  boundary,  at 
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which  toll  was  to  be  paid  and  licenses  granted.  The  position  of  the  city  is  insular,  and 
its  enclosing  rivers  are  crossed  by  pontoons  or  bridges  of  boats,  that  rise  and  fall 
with  the  rapid  changes  in  the  water-level;  navigation  also  is  less  impeded  by  such 
yielding  structures  than  by  permanent  buildings  of  either  wood  or  stone,  and  they  are 
both  more  easily  destroyed  and  more  quickly  restored  whenever  war  may  arise.  Walls, 
twenty  feet  in  height,  surround  the  city,  enclosing  within  their  circuit  a surface  varied 
by  rocky  eminences  and  secluded  glens.  The  public  buildings  are  very  numerous,  espe- 
cially those  dedicated  to  Confucius  and  the  study  of  philosophy.  From  these  seats  of 
learning  the  empire  is  furnished  with  a large  proportion  of  persons  eminent  for  their 
acquirements  in  law  and  medicine,  as  well  of  those  whose  learning  should  render  them 
superior  to  the  baseness  of  becoming  religious  impostors,  for  as  such  only  and  truly  can 
the  priests  of  Bhudda  be  characterized. 

The  literary  reputation  of  Tae-ping  is  very  ancient,  and  many  emperors  have  con- 
ferred privileges  upon  it  commemorative  of  the  education  of  great  mandarins.  At  the 
period  of  Yii  (the  Chinese  deluge,)  this  noble  city  belonged  to  Yang-chow;  in  the  age 
of  Confucius,  to  the  territories  of  Woo ; during  the  anarchy  of  “ The  Fighting  States,” 
to  Tsoo  and  Tsin;  soon  after  which  it  is  called  in  Chinese  maps.  Tan-yang.  Its  present 
appellation,  Tae-ping-foo,  was  bestowed  upon  it  by  the  Ming,  or  twenty-first  dynasty. 

No  barrier  in  old  China  is  more  famous  in  story  than  the  Shaou-kwan.  Perhaps 
the  tale  which  the  natives  tell  of  “ The  Flight  of  Tsze-sen,”  is  the  most  marvellous,  as 
well  as  the  most  characteristic  of  national  taste  in  literature.  Woo-chang,  father  of  the 
famous  Tsze-sen,  was  tutor  to  the  heir-apparent  of  the  state  of  Tsoo,  and  having  ven- 
tured to  remonstrate  with  the  king  upon  the  banishment  of  his  son,  was  himself  sentenced 
to  be  his  compaiiion  in  exile.  After  some  years’  absence,  the  tutor  was  recalled  to  court, 
and  desired  to  invite  his  two  sons  to  repair  thither  also.  One  of  them  obeyed,  and  paid 
the  forfeit  of  his  loyalty  to  a faithless  monarch,  by  being  immediately  put  to  death  along 
with  his  aged  father.  Conscious  that  a day  of  reckoning  would  yet  arrive,  that  the  sur- 
viving son  would  yet  seek  restitution  of  his  rights,  vengeance  for  the  murder  of  his  father 
and  his  brother,  and  be  “ a very  serpent  in  his  path,”  the  king  directed  Hei-sze-ming, 
brother  of  his  chief  minister,  to  go  in  pursuit  of  the  survivor,  and  bring  him,  dead  or 
alive,  into  the  imperial  presence.  The  officer  immediately  set  out  on  his  commission, 
attended  by  three  thousand  horsemen  all  clad  in  coats  of  mail.  Intelligence  of  their 
approach  reaching  Tsze-sen,  he  resolved  on  immediate  flight,  but  the  rapid  advance  of 
his  enemy  not  allowing  a moment  for  taking  leave  of  his  family,  his  disconsolate  wife 
dashed  out  her  brains  against  the  wall  of  her  apartment,  while  her  husband  climbed 
over  the  garden-wall,  and,  mounting  a horse,  held  in  readiness  by  a faithful  servant, 
effected  his  escape. 

Their  keen  appetite  for  cruelty  being  rather  sharpened  than  blunted  by  the  first  disap- 
pointment, his  pursuers  lost  not  a moment  in  resuming  the  chase  ; but  their  victim  had 
employed  his  time  to  the  best  advantage,  and,  having  entered  a thick  forest,  through 
which  the  road  passed,  he  ascended  a lofty  tree,  and  there  awaited  the  arrival  of  the 
horsemen.  From  his  concealment,  taking  deadly  aim,  he  shot  the  leader  of  the  party, 
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Hei-sze-ming,  with  an  arrow  through  the  heart,  which  threw  his  followers  into  the 
utmost  consternation.  Having  taken  the  precaution  to  secure  his  horse  to  a distant  tree, 
Tsze-sen  now  descended,  favoured  by  the  confusion  Hei-sze’s  death  had  occasioned,  and, 
stealing  away  to  his  steed,  mounted,  and  renewed  his  flight.  Some  few  of  his  pursuers 
suspected  the  route  he  had  taken,  and,  following  in  the  track,  came  within  arrow-shot 
of  the  fugitive.  Of  this  rashness  they  soon  repented,  for  his  dexterity  was  so  great, 
that,  “ like  the  Parthian,  he  shot  them  as  he  flew,’’  and  not  one  now  survived,  to  press 
him  on  his  course. 

Scarcely  had  he  escaped  from  one  danger,  than  another  presented  itself;  this  was 
the  approach  of  a large  body  of  cavalry.  Escape  being  impossible,  he  rode  boldly 
forward,  and  found,  to  his  surprise,  that  they  were  not  enemies  of  his  cause ; on  the 
contrary,  that  they  detested  the  tyrant  who  had  occasioned  the  miseries  of  his  family. 
Passing  on  still,  the  same  Providence  that  had  hitherto  watched  over  him  continued  its 
faithful  guardianship : he  next  met  a peasant  on  the  way,  and,  entering  into  conversation 
with  him,  found  that  he  too  bewailed  the  fortunes  of  his  country,  and  earnestly  prayed 
for  the  downfall  of  its  despotic  ruler.  This  declaration  encouraged  him  to  ask  the  pea- 
sant’s guidance  to  Sung,  where  the  exiled  prince  lay  concealed.  There  he  organized  a 
little  army,  and  prepared  to  defend  himself ; but  the  king’s  forces  were  too  numerous  to 
leave  any  chance  of  victory,  and  in  the  first  engagement  the  prince  himself  fell.  Unable  to 
endure  her  great  afflictions,  the  princess  terminated  her  own  existence,  having  committed 
her  son,  a spirited  youth,  to  the  protecting  care  of  her  husband’s  friend.  Tsze-sen  was 
not  long  in  forming  his  resolution,  nor  longer,  probably,  in  acting  upon  it ; and  taking 
the  princely  boy  along  with  him,  he  cut  his  way,  sword  in  hand,  through  the  ranks 
of  the  enemy,  and  escaped.  In  this  desperate  adventure  he  was  supported  by 
eighty  brave  soldiers,  at  the  head  of  whom  was  Tsze-wan-ling,  beside  a number  of  his 
father’s  followers  and  dependents.  With  this  force  he  set  out  for  the  state  of  Chin, 
another  of  the  petty  kingdoms  into  which  China  was  then  divided.  Arrived  at  the 
court  of  this  principality,  he  was  presented  to  the  king  by  Meaou-tszoo,  the  prime- 
minister.  His  accomplishments,  learning,  military  skill,  and  manly  person,  soon  recom- 
mended him  to  the  favour  of  the  monarch,  who  invited  him  to  prolong  his  visit,  promising 
him  in  return  the  hand  of  his  only  daughter.  Tsze  consented,  and  the  report  was 
quickly  circulated  amongst  the  courtiers.  The  king  ordered  a splendid  entertainment, 
at  which  all  the  ladies  of  quality  attached  to  the  palace  made  their  appearance,  amongst 
whom  was  the  foster-mother  of  the  betrothed  princess.  This  fond,  foolish  old  lady, 
overjoyed  at  the  prospect  of  her  protegee’s  alliance  with  a hero  so  distinguished,  could 
not  refrain  from  pointing  out  Tsze-sen  to  all  the  ladies.  In  China,  such  conduct  is  not 
only  rash,  but  immoral ; and  so  much  w'ere  the  feelings  of  Tsze  outraged  by  her  inde- 
corum, that  he  instantly  declined  the  marriage. 

It  now  became  necessary  for  bim  to  withdraw  from  the  court  of  Chin : in  doing 
which  it  appeared  that  unforeseen  difficulties  were  to  be  encountered.  When  the  king  of 
Tsoo  first  heard  of  Tsze’s  arrival  at  the  court  of  Chin,  he  requested  the  monarch  of  that 
country  to  cut  off  his  flight,  by  intercepting  him  at  the  barrier  of  Tae-ping-shaou-kwan; 
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and  two  generals,  Yuen-yeu  and  Nang-yn,  were  appointed  to  execute  the  design.  The 
fascinating  manners  of  the  fugitive  having  completely  captivated  the  king  and  his 
daughter,  military  operations  and  the  occupancy  of  the  barriers  were  in  consequence 
suspended.  But  the  marriage  being  broken  off,  and  Tsze  again  en  route  for  an  asylum, 
both  for  the  royal  child  and  for  himself,  the  stratagem  of  his  mortal  foe  was  revived. 

To  force  the  passage  of  the  position  at  Shaou-kwan,  was  hopeless,  under  the  circum- 
stances, and  stratagem  is  best  employed  in  opposing  stratagem.  Providing  himself  with 
proper  disguises,  he  set  out  as  an  itinerant  merchant,  the  little  prince  carrying  some  of 
his  parcels;  in  the  day-time  wandering  amongst  the  hills,  and  taking  unfrequented 
paths,  at  night  resting  in  woods  or  caves.  But  the  effects  of  this  gipsy  mode  of  life 
upon  the  health  of  the  prince,  alarmed  Tsze  so  much,  that  he  at  length  resolved  on  run- 
ning all  hazards,  and  appealing  to  the  most  skilful  physician  of  the  district.  Proceeding 
to  his  dwelling  in  the  hills,  they  found  a grey-headed  old  man,  who  advanced  towards 
them  with  a bamboo  stick,  to  guide  and  support  his  feeble  steps;  but  scarcely  had  Tsze 
described  the  symptoms  of  We-shing’s  complaint,  than  the  venerable  leech  recognized 
the  two  friends.  The  fidelity  and  humanity  of  medical  men  is  proverbial  in  all  coun- 
tries ; they  are  never  known  to  betray  the  secrets  of  the  sick-room  or  death-bed ; nor 
do  the  members  of  any  profession  bestow  so  large  a share  of  their  time  and  attention 
gratuitously  upon  the  poor.  The  Chinese  doctor  disclosed  his  detection  of  the  fugitives’ 
disguise,  for  the  express  purpose  of  saving  their  lives  by  facilitating  their  passage  of 
the  bridge  of  boats ; and  for  this  purpose  he  adopted  the  following  contrivance : — 
he  caused  a neighbour  of  his,  who  resembled  Tsze-sen  in  features  and  stature,  to 
put  on  the  fugitive’s  clothes,  mount  his  horse,  and  ride  timidly  to  the  bridge-head, 
the  rest  of  the  party  accompanying  him  in  the  usual  way  of  servitors.  The  moment  the 
false  Tsze  reached  the  bridge,  he  was  arrested  by  the  guards,  while  the  attendants 
were  all  permitted  to  pass  without  any  attention  or  inquiry,  the  object  of  the  king  being 
accomplished,  as  they  supposed.  The  prisoner  protested  against  such  treatment,  declared 
that  he  was  not  Tsze-sen,  that  he  knew  nothing  of  such  a person ; but  the  more  ener- 
getically he  denied  the  charge,  the  more  confident  the  guards  became  that  they  had 
captured  the  real  Tsze.  At  length  the  aged  doctor  was  passing  that  way,  and  hearing 
the  circumstances,  proceeded  to  the  prison,  when,  to  the  amazement  of  all  parties,  but 
more  especially  of  the  generals  Yuen-yeu  and  Nang-yn,  he  recognizes  and  identifies 
a neighbour  of  his  own. 

The  delay  which  this  stratagem  obtained,  the  fugitives  improved  to  the  utmost ; and, 
continuing  their  flight,  reached  the  banks  of  the  Woo-leang ; a fisherman  conveyed  them 
across  the  river,  but  Tsze  suspecting  that  his  pursuers  would  compel  him  to  ferry  them 
over  also,  or  to  disclose  his  route,  besought  him  to  observe  secrecy.  To  this  the  boatman 
solemnly  pledged  himself,  and,  bidding  the  prince  and  his  friend  farewell,  pushed  out 
into  the  midst  of  the  stream,  and,  while  they  were  yet  in  sight,  tore  up  his  sails,  and 
sunk  himself  and  his  boat  for  ever  in  the  waters.  There  was  a woman,  also,  washing 
clothes  at  the  edge  of  the  river,  when  Tsze  embarked,  whose  betrayal  of  their  route 
might  have  proved  equally  fatal:  to  her  Tsze  also  communicated  the  secret  of  his  real 
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character,  and  besought  her  fidelity.  Before  the  boat  had  reached  the  farther  shore,  they 
perceived  that  she  had  committed  self-destruction  by  hanging  herself  from  the  branch 
of  a tree. 

By  such  means,  mysterious  certainly,  if  not  miraculous,  the  lives  of  Tsze-sen  and 
We-shing  were  preserved,  and,  escaping  from  the  snares  that  were  laid  for  their  destruc- 
tion, they  arrived  at  last  at  the  court  of  Woo.  The  prince,  being  seated  on  his  throne, 
appointed  Tsze-sen  the  commande  • of  his  army,  who,  marching  upon  the  territories  of 
Tsoo,  avenged  his  brother’s  cruel  death,  and  has  ever  since  been  celebrated  as  the 
Coriolanus  of  Chinese  history. 


THE  PASS  OE  YANG-CHOW. 

“ Oh  ! far  away  ye  are,  ye  lovely  hills, 

Yet  can  I feel  the  air 
Grow  sweet  while  gazing  where 
The  valley  with  the  distant  sunshine  fills.”  L.  E.L. 

There  is  some  little  falsehood,  or  error,  or  exaggeration,  mixed  with  a much  larger 
proportion,  however,  of  truth,  in  the  narratives  which  the  learned  Jesuits  have  left  us  of 
China  and  the  Chinese.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  cause,  they  have  grievously  mis- 
represented the  circumstances  of  Yang-chow-fou  in  their  own  time,  as  indeed  in  everv 
other.  This  charge  refers  more  particularly  to  their  statement,  “that  the  inhabitants  edu- 
cate with  great  pains,  many  young  girls,  and  teach  them  to  sing,  play  on  instruments,  paint, 
and  acquire  everything  requisite  for  an  accomplished  education,  and  then  sell  them  as 
morganatic  wives  to  great  mandarins.”  This  is  a total  misconception  of  fact : females  are 
not  thus  reduced  to  slavery,  or  made  commodities  of  public  barter ; how  could  the  inha- 
bitants, themselves  all  slaves  of  an  emperor,  enslave  their  peers  ? These  girls  are  appren- 
ticed to  professions  by  their  parents,  and  afterwards  appear  as  public  performers  for  the 
gratification  of  a luxurious  community.  Had  the  Jesuits  said  “ that  music,  painting, 
poetry,  and  general  literature  were  here  very  highly  cultivated,”  it  would  have  been 
a genuine  character  of  the  city  and  its  vicinity. 

The  climate  of  this  district  is  exhilarating,  like  that  of  south  Ital)^,  and  Sicily,  in  the 
Mediterranean ; the  country  all  around  picturesque,  romantic,  varied  by  scenes  both 
tame  and  wild,  familiar  and  desolate  ; and  the  commerce  of  the  place  so  active,  that 
multitudes  are  drawn  hither  by  utility,  and  detained  by  pleasure. 

Beneath  a fanciful  flat-arched  bridge,  a canal  falls  into  the  Yang-tse-keang,  and  on 
a rocky  height  above  it  are  pleasure-gardens,  and  public  pavilions,  and  rustic  theatres, 
from  which  the  view  over  the  delightful  province  of  Keang-nan  is  so  gratifying  and 
celebrated,  that  the  Pass  of  Yang-chow  is  also  called  “ The  Rock  of  Views.”  To  these 
rocky  retreats  from  the  cares  of  commerce,  the  mandarins  and  the  millions  withdraw 
each  evening;  and,  at  these  periods  the  crowds  that  seek  a transit  of  the  bridge 
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is  too  great  to  be  accommodated  within  a reasonable  time,  so  that  a number  of  small 
boats  are  put  in  requisition  to  ferry  the  fashionable  across  the  canal,  a distance  of  a few 
yards  only.  Much  of  the  interruption  which  the  poor  sustain,  who  are  almost  driven 
into  the  water,  arises  from  the  multitude  of  attendants  upon  the  sedans  of  the  mandarins : 
rank,  greatness,  superiority  above  his  fellow-men,  being  uniformly  estimated  by  the 
splendour  and  number  of  a mandarin’s  retainers. 

At  the  embouchure  of  the  canal  that  traverses  the  Pass  of  Yang- chow,  is  a little 
bay  in  the  river,  where  the  salt-junks  lie  at  anchor,  and  where  they  transfer  their 
valuable  freights  to  boats  that  navigate  the  canals  and  minor  rivers  of  the  province. 

Modern  writers,  who  have  collected  diligently  every  published  passage  relating  to 
Yang-chow,  imitate  the  bad  example  of  the  Jesuits  in  ascribing  to  its  citizens  the 
double  guilt  of  slave-dealing  and  immorality.  They  mistranslate  the  imputation,  and 
speak  of  the  especial  beauty  of  the  females  here,  while  their  accomplishments  alone  were 
the  object  to  which  the  monks  alluded.  They  pretend  to  tell  many  a tale  of  adventure 
that  occurred  at  the  “Cactus-bridge,” — on  the  “Rock  of  Views,”  and  beneath  the 
fleecy  clouds  of  Yang-chow;  but  all  are  pure  creations  of  the  fancy. 

Yang-chow-fou  is  a city  of  ancient  foundation,  and  said  to  contain  two  millions  of 
inhabitants  ! At  the  period  of  Chinese  chronology  called  “Spring  and  Autumn,”  about 
the  year  600  b.  c.,  it  formed  part  of  the  state  of  Woo ; it  passed  afterwards  into  the  power 
of  Yue;  but  under  the  Chen-kwo,  or  “Fighting  Kingdom,”  it  was  transferred  to  the 
government  of  Tsoo,  and  thence  to  that  of  Tsin,  the  first  of  the  line  of  universal 
monarchs.  It  was  subsequently  annexed  to  the  district  of  Kei-keang,  or  “ The  Nine 
Rivers.”  At  later  periods,  it  is  designated  in  native  works  by  the  name,  Keang-too, 
“ the  River  Court,”  or  Court  of  Leang-nan,  Kwang-ling,  and  Pang-chow ; but  the  Sung 
dynasty  restored  its  original  name.  At  the  commencement  of  the  Ming,  or  last  Chinese 
dynasty,  it  was  known  as  Wei-hae-foo,  which  it  exchanged  for  its  present  designation  of 
Yang-chow.  The  district  includes  three  cities  of  the  second  rank,  and  seven  of  the 
third.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  objects  in  this  locality  is  the  Ta-tung-shang,  or 
“ Great  Brass  Hill,’’  so  called  from  a monarch  of  Woo  having  coined  money  there. 
Other  eminences  adorn  and  distinguish  this  admired  region ; amongst  them  are  the 
famous  Kwan-leen-leang,  the  most  remarkable  for  outline  and  elevation  in  the  empire ; 
and  the  Tuh-kang,  to  the  north-west  of  the  city,  impending  over  the  waters  of  the 
Yang-tse-keang,  on  which  it  is  seated. 

Amongst  these  lofty,  sunny,  yet  agreeable  hills,  some  natural  productions  are  gathered, 
which  are  valued  and  admired.  A medicinal  plant  called  the  cho-yo,  well  known  in 
China,  and  of  which  there  are  thirty  species,  or  sorts,  is  held  in  the  highest 
esteem;  the  ho,  or  star-tree,  is  also  indigenous  here,  as  well  as  the  hevan-heva,  or 
circular-flower.  They  tell  a story  of  this  last  rare  production,  which  seems  to  be  the 
original  of  our  own  fancy  about  the  platanus — that  the  whole  family  of  the  species 
now  naturalized  in  the  British  isles,  originated  from  one  implanted  Oriental  tree ; and 
that  whenever  the  parent  sickens,  all  its  offspring  become  sensibly  affected.  An  incle- 
ment season  is  said  to  have  cut  off  all  the  circular -flower  trees  in  China,  save  one  only, 
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and  even  this  showed  indications  of  disease ; upon  which  the  emperor  Che-ching,  of 
the  Mongol  dynasty,  caused  it  to  be  engrafted  on  the  Pa-scen-heva,  and  partially 
preserved  the  kind. 

“ The  twenty-four  city- bridges”  have  been  admired  for  their  solidity,  not  for  their 
science.  Visiters  will  doubtless  feel  a desire  to  see  the  tomb  of  Pwan-koo,  the  first  man 
who  sprung  forth  out  of  chaos,  as  well  as  the  mausoleum  of  the  emperor  Yang-te,  at 
Lung-tang.  In  the  vicinity  are  the  ruined  walls  of  the  ancient  city  of  Kwang-ling, 
the  gardens  of  Suy,  or  Shang-lin,  and  the  supreme  forest.  Close  by  the  pass  of 
Yang-chow  is  the  Hevan-heva  terrace,  on  which  were  formerly  several  costly  pavilions, 
besides  Halls  of  Ancestors,  and  of  Confucius. 


A STREET  IN  CANTON. 

“ Hence  is  it  that  a city  street 
Can  deepest  thought  impart ; 

For  all  its  people,  high  and  low, 

Are  kindred  to  my  heart.  Mary  Howitt. 

Old  Canton  presents  a specimen  of  street-life  and  street-habits  in  China,  which  may 
be  received  as  a general  representation  of  city  scenes.  And,  in  analyzing  the  practices 
and  manners  of  trades-people  and  dealers  of  all  descriptions,  and  describing  what  tra- 
vellers signalize  as  peculiarities,  a coincidence  with  European,  even  with  antiquated 
London  customs,  much  more  striking  than  is  generally  imagined,  will  present  itself. 
From  its  very  ancient  foundation,  and  the  long  establishment  of  a productive  commerce 
here,  the  population  have  outgrown  the  mural  limits  of  the  city,  and  a suburb  of  great 
extent  has  been  added.  The  accompanying  illustration,  however,  does  not  represent  either 
the  suburban  or  the  European  quarter,  but  strictly  and  truly  a street  of  active  business 
in  the  very  heart  of  the  ancient  Chinese  city  of  Quang-choo-foo.  The  extent  of  the 
original  walls  is  only  six  miles,  but  the  population  of  city  and  suburbs,  together  with 
the  amphibious  beings  that  dwell  on  board  the  junks  on  the  Pearl  river,  is  estimated  at 
one  million  of  souls. 

Although  the  area  within  the  walls  is  so  limited  in  extent,  from  the  very  contracted 
breadth  of  the  avenues,  as  well  as  from  the  economy  exercised  in  applotting  ground  for 
building,  both  streets  and  houses  are  surprisingly  numerous.  This  arrangement  necessarily 
precludes  the  general  employment  of  wheel-carriages  ; and  the  streets  of  Canton  resemble 
the  flagged  courts  and  passages,  that  afford  so  much  convenience  to  the  foot-passenger 
in  London,  and  which  operate  so  beneficially  in  diminishing  the  concourse  in  the  great 
thoroughfares.  They  may  also  be  not  inaptly  compared  to  the  arcades  of  Paris,  in  all 
respects  save  the  glazed  canopies  that  shelter  them.  Every  avenue  is  floored  with 
spacious  granite  flags;  so  that  were  wheel-carriages  in  fashion,  or  rather,  could  they 
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obtain  admission,  they  would  roll  along  as  if  a tram-way  bore  them.  This,  however,  is 
impracticable  in  most  instances,  each  street  being  contracted,  at  its  extremities,  to  the 
breadth  of  a mere  doorway ; here  a strong  wooden  valve,  or  iron  gate,  is  hung,  and 
here  also  is  a guard-house,  in  which  the  night-watch  is  stationed.  To  these  the  care  of 
the  separate,  single  streets,  is  entrusted,  to  protect  them  against  thieves,  to  give  the  alarm 
and  assist  in  the  event  of  fire,  and  to  preserve  the  peace  amongst  the  occupants  them- 
selves. But  this  restriction  upon  liberty  is  not  a peculiarity ; it  has  been  long  estab- 
lished in  the  cities  and  large  towns  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  where  the  Jews  were 
confined  to  a particular  quarter,  and  gates  erected  at  the  end  of  every  street  so 
appropriated.  These  were  always  locked  at  night,  and  guarded  by  the  police  of  the 
place.  At  Nagasaki  in  the  island  of  Japan,  the  Dutch  traders,  should  they  wish  to 
sleep  ashore,  are  required  to  submit  to  a similar  description  of  nightly  imprisonment 
and  surveillance. 

Deficiency  of  scientific  knowledge  in  architecture,  especially  in  the  formation  and 
support  of  the  roof,  has  impeded  the  efforts  of  builders  in  China,  so  that  the  houses 
seldom  rise  higher  than  two  stories ; and  even  this  elevation  is  chiefly  attained  by  the 
aid  of  wooden  frame-work,  such  as  was  once  imported  into  this  country  from  Holland, 
and  such  as  may  yet  be  seen  in  Chester  and  other  ancient  cities  of  Great  Britain.  The 
houses  of  the  richer  classes  are  frequently  of  brick — of  the  less  prosperous,  of  brick 
and  wood,  or  of  the  latter  only — but,  of  the  poorest  class,  of  unbaked  clay  or  mud. 
Kien-lung  observed,  on  looking  over  a portfolio  of  English  architectural  views,  that 
“ ground  must  be  very  scarce  in  our  country,  since  we  were  under  the  necessity  of 
building  such  high  houses.” 

An  old  print  of  Lombard-street,  Loudon,  in  the  time  of  Sir  Thomas  Gresham,  will 
give  a tolerably  correct  idea  of  the  streets  of  Canton  at  the  present  day.  Doors  and 
windows  stand  open,  protected  from  the  weather  by  projecting  eaves,  and  falling  blinds, 
and  fixed  verandas.  The  wares  are  all  exposed  for  sale  with  such  confidence  in  public 
honesty,  that  the  passenger  experiences  more  familiarity  and  freedom  from  restraint  in 
the  trading  streets  of  Canton,  than  inside  the  shops  of  London  or  of  Paris.  Large  um- 
brellas, the  handle  and  the  hood  of  bamboo,  are  spi’ead  whei'ever  space  permits,  and 
a profitable  trade  is  not  unfrequently  conducted  beneath  their  grateful  shelter.  Lanterns 
are  suspended  over  every  door  and  window  at  nightfall ; and,  indeed,  during  the  light  of 
day,  this  Chinese  emblem  is  seldom  withdrawn.  Either  over  the  shop-window,  or  beside 
the  door,  a sign  is  usually  placed,  emblematic  of  the  proprietor’s  calling,  or  in  some 
way  connected  with  the  commercial  history  of  the  house.  This  was  once  a prevailing 
custom  in  London;  the  grasshopper  was  Sir  Thomas  Gresham’s  sign;  and  within  the 
last  century,  the  George  and  Dragon,  and  the  Bible  and  Crown,  have  been  removed, 
and  succeeded  by  embellishments  more  classical  or  architectural.  A further  similarity  may 
be  traced  between  the  streets  of  our  ancient  cities  and  those  of  China,  in  the  proverbs 
inscribed  over  the  shop-doors,  or  on  some  conspicuous  part  of  the  ware-room  within. 
Our  cook-shops  of  old  were  distinguished  by  the  useful  maxim  above  the  entrance,  of 
“ Waste  not— want  not.”  A wooden  house,  yet  perfect  in  Chester,  exhibits  on  its 
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sign-board,  “ God’s  providence  is  our  inheritance and,  sentences  from  the  sacred 
Scriptures  adorned  the  walls  of  many  an  oak-parlour  in  England,  in  feudal  times. 
Attached  to  ancient  usages,  the  Celestials  tenaciously  adhere  to  the  practice  of  inscribing 
their  doors,  and  cornices,  and  panels,  with  extracts  from  the  writings  of  Confucius,  all  of 
the  admonitory,  or  didactic  kind — while  our  shopkeepers  have  retained  but  three  of 
their  proverbs  of  traffic — “No  second  price  asked” — “No  credit  given” — “No  goods 
taken  back.” 

Chinese  maxims  of  business  are  innumerable,  although  some  are  evidently  more 
popular  than  others.  Amongst  the  most  favourite  are,  “Whoever  would  succeed, 
must  employ  the  morning” — “Former  customers  have  inspired  caution:  no  credit 
given” — “Gossiping  and  long  sitting  injure  business” — “Trade  circling  like  a wheel” — 
“Goods  genuine:  prices  moderate” — “A  small  stream  always  flowing.”  A tablet 
also  is  sometimes  suspended  at  the  door,  inscribed  “No  admission  for  bonzes  or 
beggars.” 

Mandarins  who  condescend  to  visit  the  principal  thoroughfares,  to  make  purchases 
for  domestic  use,  are  conveyed  in  their  sedan-chairs ; unaccompanied,  however,  by  such 
a train  of  satellites  as  generally  attends  them  on  occasions  of  ceremony,  the  narrowness 
of  the  ways  rendering  such  a procession  highly  inconvenient. 

It  has  been  shown,  that  however  widely  the  dress,  language,  laws,  and  religion  of  the 
Chinese  may  differ  from  those  of  Europe,  the  similarity,  almost  the  identity,  of  their 
social  habits  is  particularly  striking.  It  is  advanced  also,  as  a peculiarity  of  Canton, 
that  persons  engaged  in  the  same  trade  flock  together,  and  occupy  particular  streets. 
This  practice  is  still  partially  adopted  in  the  large  cities  of  Europe.  Paternoster-row 
is  a well-known  illustration,  and  the  practice  was  carried  to  a much  greater  extent  in  our 
markets  for  the  sale  of  separate  commodities.  The  names  of  the  streets,  odd-sounding 
enough,  certainly,  in  the  Chinese  tongue,  are  by  no  means  more  absurd,  or  more  unmean- 
ing than  those  in  use  amongst  ourselves.  Those  most  known  to  foreigners  are  Dragon 
street  and  Golden  street.  Now,  we  have  very  many  Lion  streets,  so  called  from  our  own 
national  emblem  ; and  Golden  square — street — and  lane,  all  exist  within  our  civic  nomen- 
clature. The  appearance  of  a Chinese  street  is  agreeable,  cheerful,  picturesque  : the 
people  are  intent  on  that  object  v/hich  constitutes  the  chief  pursuit  of  mankind  in 
general — riches ; and  their  devotion  to  the  cause  is  so  entire,  that  dedicatory  tablets  to 
Plutus  are  hung  up  in  many  of  their  shops. 

In  the  most  densely  peopled  part  of  the  city,  the  utmost  precautions  are  taken  to 
prevent  the  occurrence  of  fires,  to  give  alarm  when  they  do  happen,  and  to  extinguish 
them  as  expeditiously  as  possible.  The  watchman,  at  the  closed  door  of  every  street, 
is  supplied  with  a loud-toned  bell,  or  a large  gong,  or  a huge  horn,  which  he  employs  to 
awake  and  alarm  the  inhabitants;  and  a species  of  observatory,  of  bamboo-poles,  is 
erected  above  the  roof  of  almost  every  house,  from  which  danger  may  be  descried,  or 
the  alarm  effectually  given,  and  by  means  of  which  escape  from  a painful  death  is 
often  facilitated. 
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LAKE  SEE-HOO. 

FBOM  THE  VALE  OF  TOMBS. 

Life ’s  link’d  with  death  ; our  joys  and  griefs  entwine  ; 

E’en  realms  Celestial  own  the  vulgar  lot : 

Yon  bright  green  glades  with  laughing  myriads  shine. 

In  yon  dark  glen,  there  sires  by  millions  rot ; 

Nor  one  flower  less  See-Hoo’s  fair  margin  blooms, 

Though  mirror’d  on  its  wave  The  Vale  of  Tombs.  C.  J.  C. 


At  a brief  distance  west  from  the  great  city  of  Hang-chow-foo,  once  the  capital  of 
Southern  Ciiina,  there  is  a lake  celebrated  for  its  extent,  the  clearness  of  its  waters, 
and  romantic  character  of  the  surrounding  scenery.  Its  picturesque  shores  present 
a length  of  about  twenty  miles,  broken  at  one  time  by  a projecting  promontory,  at 
another  by  a retiring  bay,  while  its  ever-tranquil  and  transparent  surface  is  adorned 
by  two  wooded  islets,  that  float  with  gracefulness  upon  its  smooth  bright  bosom. 
The  little  harbour  of  Lake  See-Hoo,  the  ancient  Ming-Shing,  is  connected  with  Hang- 
Chow  by  a broad  and  well-paved  causeway,  yet  insuflicient,  occasionally,  for  the  accom- 
modation of  the  numerous  votaries  of  pleasure,  that  hasten  to  while  away  many  an  hour 
of  their  existence  amidst  the  fascinating  scenery  of  these  elysian  regions.  The  shores 
in  general  are  fertile,  and  the  attractions  of  the  place  having  drawn  hither  the  wealthy 
mandarins  from  the  city,  every  spot  of  land,  from  the  water’s  edge  to  the  foot  of  the 
bold  mountains  that  form  a noble  amphitheatre  around,  is  occupied  by  light  aerial 
buildings,  villas,  palaces,  temples,  pleasure-grounds,  and  gardens,  or  in  some  other  way 
appropriated  to  the  ministration  of  luxury,  or  service  of  leisure.  Like  the  Laguna  of 
Venice,  the  face  of  these  waters  is  crowded  day  and  night  with  pleasure-boats  of  every 
grade ; the  most  sumptuous  yachts  are  generally  followed  by  a floating  kitchen  in  which 
the  banquet  is  prepared,  one  always  including  those  delicious  silver  eels,  with  which  the 
clear  waters  of  the  See-Hoo  abound ; and,  to  Chinese  society,  from  which  all  interchange 
of  intellectual  conversation  is  wholly  rejected,  the  accompaniment  of  the  floating 
cuisine  is  indispensably  requisite.*  Females  are  excluded  from  all  participation  in 

• The  following  description  of  a Chinese  dinner  is  from  the  pen  of  Captain  Laplace,  of  the  French  navy. 

“ The  first  course  was  laid  out  in  a great  number  of  saucers  of  painted  porcelain,  and  consisted  of  various 
relishes  in  a cold  state — as  salted  earth-worms,  prepared  and  dried,  but  so  cut  up  that  I fortunately  did  not  know 
what  they  were  till  I swallowed  them  ; salted  or  smoked  fish  and  bam,  both  of  them  cut  into  extremely 
small  slices  ; besides  which  there  was  what  they  called  Japan  leather,  a sort  of  darkish  skin,  hard  and  tough 
with  a strong  and  far  from  agreeable  taste,  which  seemed  to  have  been  macerated  in  water  for  some  time.  All 
these  et  ceteras,  including  among  the  number  a liquor,  which  I recognized  to  be  soy,  made  from  a Japan  bean, 
and  long  since  adopted  by  the  wine-drinkers  of  Europe,  to  revive  their  faded  appetites  or  tastes,  were  used  as 
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these  enjoyments,  their  appearance  in  such  expeditions  being  deemed  derogatory  to  the 
privacy  and  separativeness  of  the  sexes  in  China— a circumstance  that  sufficiently 
demons* rates  the  degraded  condition  of  society  in  the  Celestial  empire.  How  miserable 
and  insipid  that  social  state,  where  intellectual  intercourse  between  the  sexes  is  prohi- 
bited ! What  a censure  is  cast  by  man  upon  himself,  by  tins  prejudgment  of  wickedness 
or  weakness  in  every  created  being  ! Here,  then,  the  sublimest  sentiments,  the  noblest 
feelings,  the  play  of  softer  passions,  are  total  strangers,  and  reason  and  philosophy 
comparatively  fallen.  In  countries  where  the  mental  faculties  have  received  that  culti- 
vation of  which  they  are  susceptible,  whenever  years  shall  have  weakened  the  desire  of 
joining  the  gay  and  glittering  circle  of  female  youth  and  beauty,  or  inclination  have  led  to 
the  severe  exercises  of  the  intellectual  powers,  numerous  resources  are  still  in  reserve, 
and  a relish  for  society  will  still  be  retained  by  those  who  value  “ the  feast  of  reason  and 
the  flow  of  soul.”  No  such  class,  however,  exists  in  China;  there  the  tenor  of  conver- 
sation is  mean,  coarse,  and  grovelling,  touching  local  grievances — the  injustice  of  the 
mandarins — the  stratagem  of  some  wily  merchant  or  fraudulent  tradesman.  Perhaps 
the  female  character  might  sustain  a loss  of  purity  and  grace  by  more  free  admission 
into  society  so  constituted — the  Chinaman  probably  exercises  a sound  discretion  in 
excluding  the  fair  sex  from  such  a vicious  atmosphere. 

In  addition  to  the  silent  satisfaction  derived  from  the  motion  of  their  gaudy  barges 
on  the  tranquil  surface  of  the  See-Hoo,  the  pleasures  of  the  table  are  immoderately 
indulged  in ; smoking  lends  its  aid,  and  the  opium  stimulates  those  who  are  too  stolid 
by  nature  to  share  in  the  charms  and  the  vices  of  the  gaming-table. 

seasoning  to  a great  number  of  stews,  which  were  contained  in  bowls,  and  succeeded  each  other  uninterruptedly. 
Ail  the  dishes,  without  exception,  swam  in  soup.  On  one  side  figured  pigeons’  eggs  cooked  in  gravy,  together 
with  ducks  and  fowls,  cut  very  small,  and  immersed  in  a dark-coloured  sauce  ; on  the  other,  little  balls  made  of 
sharks’  fins,  eggs  prepared  by  heat  (of  which  both  the  smell  and  taste  seemed  to  us  equally  repulsive),  immense 
grubs,  a peculiar  kind  of  sea-fish,  crabs,  and  pounded  shrimps. 

“ Seated  at  the  right  of  our  e.xcellent  Amphitryon,  I was  the  object  of  his  whole  attention,  but  nevertheless 
found  myself  considerably  at  a loss  how  to  use  the  two  little  ivory  sticks,  tipped  with  silver,  which,  together 
with  a knife  that  had  a long,  narrow,  and  thin  blade,  formed  the  whole  of  my  eating  apparatus.  I had  great 
difficulty  in  seizing  my  prey  in  the  midst  of  these  several  bowls  filled  with  gravy : in  vain  I tried  to  hold,  in 
imitation  of  my  host,  this  substitute  for  a fork  between  the  thumb  and  the  two  first  fingers  of  the  right  hand  ; 
for  the  chopsticks  slipped  aside  every  moment,  leaving  behind  them  the  unhappy  little  morsel  which  I so  much 
coveted.  It  is  true  that  the  master  of  the  house  came  to  the  relief  of  my  inexperience  (by  which  he  was  much 
entertained)  with  his  two  instruments,  the  e.xtremities  of  which  a few  moments  before  had  touched  a mouth 
whence  age  and  the  use  of  snuffi  and  tobacco  had  cruelly  chased  its  good  looks.  However,  I contrived  to  eat, 
with  tolerable  propriety,  a soup  prepared  with  the  edible  birds’  nests,  in  which  the  Chinese  are  such  epicures. 
The  substance  thus  served  up  is  reduced  into  very  thin  filaments,  transparent  as  isinglass,  and  resembling  vermi- 
celli, with  little  or  no  taste. 

“ At  first  I was  much  puzzled  to  find  out  how,  with  our  chopsticks,  we  should  be  able  to  taste  of  the  various 
soups  which  composed  the  greater  part  of  the  dinner,  and  had  already  called  to  mind  the  fable  of  the  Fox  and 
Stork,  when  our  two  Chinese  entertainers,  dipping  at  once  into  the  bowl  with  the  little  saucer  placed  at  the  side 
of  each  guest,  showed  us  how  to  get  rid  of  the  difficulty. 

“ To  the  young  guests,  naturally  lively,  such  a crowd  of  novelties  presented  an  inexhaustible  fund  of  plea- 
santry, and  though  unintelligible  to  the  worthy  Hong  merchant  and  his  brother,  the  jokes  seemed  to  delight  them 
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While  their  faculties  remain  undimmed  by  the  vicious  habits  of  this  extraordinary 
people,  these  voyagers  in  search  of  pleasure  enjoy  one  of  the  richest  prospects  in  Southern 
China.  The  banks  that  rise  with  such  gentle  acclivity,  are  decked  all  round  with  flow- 
ering water-lilies,  the  purple  poppy  enriches  the  lowest  margin  of  the  land,  beyond 
which  rise  in  gradual  dignity  the  camphor,  the  tallow-tree,  and  the  arbor-vitae.  These  are 
the  fairest  amongst  the  indigenous  productions  of  this  locality : — the  changeable  and 
Syrian  roses,  the  common  lilac,  the  paper  mulberry,  juniper,  cotton-plant,  balsams  in 
great  variety,  amaranthus,  and  aquatic-lilies:  the  fruits  known  in  Europe  also  abound, 
many  of  which,  however,  are  of  an  inferior  qualit)^  These  beautiful  specimens  of  the 
vegetable  kingdom  adorn  the  deep  fertile  vales  that  run  up  between  the  mountains ; and 
the  contrast  they  form  with  the  forest-trees  around,  give  additional  value  to  their  proper- 
ties— the  bright  green  foliage  of  the  camphor  harmonizes  happily  with  the  purple  of  the 
tallow,  while  the  deep  sombre  verdure  of  the  tree-of-life  waves  in  melancholy  grandeur 
over  both.  Numerous  tributary  streams  descend  from  the  mountains,  and  end  their 
noisy  career  in  the  bosom  of  the  calm  See-Hoo ; and,  the  visitation  of  the  wooded  glens 
through  which  they  roll  their  rapid  waters,  constitutes  a favourite  amusement  of  the 
various  boating-parties  from  the  city.  The  close  sylvan  scenery  here  is  much  enhanced 
by  the  introduction  of  a multitude  of  bridges,  that  span  the  cataracts  in  the  most  preci- 
pitous places : and  the  construction  of  these  useful  works  forms  a constant  object  of 
Chinese  industry,  although  these  people  have  yet  to  learn  that  their  labours  in  this  sort  are 
perfectly  puerile,  and  infinitely  below  those  monuments  which  the  engineers  of  Europe 


not  at  all  the  less.  The  wine,  in  the  mean  time,  circulated  freely,  and  the  toasts  followed  each  other  in  rapid 
succession.  This  liquor,  which  to  my  taste  was  by  no  means  agreeable,  is  always  taken  hot ; and  in  this  state 
it  approaches  pretty  nearly  to  Madeira,  in  colour  as  well  as  a little  in  taste  ; but  it  is  not  easy  to  get  tipsy  with 
it,  for  in  spite  of  the  necessity  of  frequently  attending  to  the  invitations  of  my  host,  this  wine  did  not  in  the 
least  affect  my  head.  We  drank  it  in  little  gilt  cups,  having  the  shape  of  an  antique  vase,  with  two  handles  of 
perfect  workmanship,  and  kept  constantly  filled  by  attendants  holding  large  silver  vessels  like  coffee-pots. 

“ After  all  these  good  things  served  one  upon  the  other,  of  which  it  gave  me  great  pleasure  to  see  the  last, 
succeeded  the  second  course,  which  was  preceded  by  a little  ceremony,  of  which  the  object  seemed  to  be  a trial 
of  the  guests’  appetites.  Upon  the  edges  of  four  bowls  arranged  in  a square,  three  others  were  placed,  filled 
with  stews,  and  surmounted  by  an  eighth,  which  thus  formed  the  summit  of  a pyramid ; and  the  custom  is  to 
touch  none  of  these,  although  invited  by  the  host.  On  the  refusal  of  the  party  the  whole  disappeared,  and  the 
table  was  covered  with  articles  in  pastry  and  sugar,  in  the  midst  of  which  was  a salad  composed  of  the  tender 
shoots  of  the  bamboo,  and  some  watery  preparations  that  exhaled  a most  disagreeable  odour. 

“ Up  to  this  point,  the  relishes  of  which  I first  spoke  had  been  the  sole  accompaniment  of  all  the  successive 
ragouts  ; they  still  served  to  season  the  bowls  of  plain  rice,  which  the  attendants  now,  for  the  first  time,  placed 
before  each  of  the  guests  : it  must  be  remembered  that  this  was  a formal  dinner — rice  forms  a much  more 
integral  part  of  an  every-day  meal. 

“ I regarded  with  an  air  of  considerable  embarrassment  the  two  little  sticks,  with  which,  notwithstanding  the 
experience  acquired  since  the  commencement  of  the  repast,  it  seemed  very  doubtful  whether  I should  be  able 
to  eat  my  rice,  grain  by  grain,  according  to  the  belief  of  Europeans  regarding  the  Chinese  custom.  I therefore 
waited  until  my  host  should  begin,  to  follow  his  example,  foreseeing  that,  on  this  new  occasion,  some  fresh 
discovery  would  serve  to  relieve  us  from  the  truly  ludicrous  embarrassment  which  we  all  displayed ; this  was 
done  by  plunging  their  chopsticks  into  the  bowls  of  rice,  held  up  to  the  mouth,  which  was  opened  to  its  full 
extent,  and  thus  easily  shovelling  in  the  rice,  not  by  grains,  but  by  handfuls  ’’ 
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have  raised  to  architectural  science  in  England  and  in  France.  Amidst  the  continuous 
range  of  temples,  monasteries  of  the  Ho-Shaung,  or  priests  of  Fo,  mansions,  villas,  groves, 
gardens,  bridges,  and  tombs,  that  encircle  this  fairy  lake,  the  ruins  of  an  imperial  palace 
may  still  be  traced.  Originally  ten  miles  in  circumference,  and  enclosed  with  loftv 
brick  walls,  it  was  separated  into  three  great  courts,  all  looking  out  upon  the  lake. 
It  was  in  the  outer  court  that  the  emperor  Foo-tsung  frequently  entertained  ten  thou- 
sand guests  at  a banquet,  which  lasted  ten  successive  days ; the  second  court  was  sur- 
rounded by  the  imperial  apartments ; and  the  third  division  included  those  of  the  ladies 
of  the  palace,  besides  gardens,  fish-ponds,  preserves  for  game,  and  other  appendages  to 
a residence  of  such  state  and  magnitude.  This  sumptuous  palace  ceased  to  be  the  resi- 
dence of  the  imperial  house  in  the  year  1275,  when  the  empress  mother,  and  the  emperor 
Kung-tsung,  a minor,  having  surrendered  themselves  to  the  Mongool  Tartars,  were 
delivered  to  Kublai-Khan,  by  whom  they  were  banished  to  his  hereditary  kingdom.  There 
the  ex-emperor  died  the  following  year,  and  with  him  the  Sung  dynasty  in  China- 

On  the  shore  adjacent  to  each  usual  pier  or  landing-place,  covered  carriages,  furnished 
with  silk  curtains,  richly  embroidered  cushions,  and  other  costly  decorations,  are  in 
attendance,  to  convey  the  visiters  to  public  gardens,  and  places  of  amusement  at  a 
little  distance  from  the  water.  On  the  islands  also  near  the  centre  of  the  lake,  spacious 
buildings  are  erected,  containing  splendid  apartments  and  gorgeous  open  pavilions. 
There  marriages  are  celebrated,  and  the  most  sumptuous  entertainments  given  on  those 
and  other  occasions  of  joyousness. 

But  in  the  midst  of  life  we  are  in  death ; for,  while  sounds  of  mirth  re-echo  round 
the  shores,  and  pleasure  seems  to  have  here  secured  an  undisturbed  and  everlasting 
reign,  the  dark  cypress  flings  his  lengthened  shadows  on  the  water,  suggesting  to  its 
navigators  of  to-day  something  reflective  of  to-morrow. 

“ Dark  tree,  still  sad  when  others’  grief  is  fled, 

The  only  constant  mourner  o’er  the  dead.” 

Full  in  the  view  of  the  light  bark,  in  pursuit  of  lighter  hopes  and  pleasures,  opens 
the  sad  “Vale  of  Tombs,”  consecrated  to  those  who  once  joined  in 

‘ That  chase  of  idle  hopes  and  fears, 

Begun  in  folly,  closed  in  tears," 

participating  in  all  the  gratifications  and  the  vanities  of  beauty  and  of  youth.  Rude  in 
many  customs  and  habits,  the  Chinese  are  too  refined  and  sentimental  in  the  reverence 
they  pay  the  dead.  “ It  is  a matter  of  doubt  whether  the  Chinese  do  not  carry  their 
veneration  of  the  dead  to  the  point  of  adoration.”  Embosomed  in  trees,  and  on  the 
brow  of  a hill  that  descends  with  undulations  to  the  water,  monuments,  tombs,  and  fan- 
tastic sepulchral  honours,  of  infinite  variety  in  design,  materials,  and  workmanship, 
extend  over  an  area  of  some  miles  in  circumference.  Along  the  numerous  vistas 
formed  by  the  tall  cypress,  occur  at  intervals,  little  buildings  of  square  form,  painted 
blue,  and  raised  on  white  colonnades.  These  are  the  melancholy  resting-places  of  many 
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generations,  the  upper  chambers  of  so  many  monuments.  Mandarins  and  persons  of 
rank  and  power  are  distinguished,  even  in  death,  from  their  fellow-men,  by  mausoleums 
raised  on  semilunar  terraces,  having  panels  of  black  marble  in  front,  as  a ground 
for  the  better  display  of  posthumous  praises  written  on  them  in  letters  of  gold. 
Sarcophagi,  altar-tombs,  slabs,  pillars,  pyramids,  obelisks,  towers,  every  species  of  form 
that  taste  can  suggest,  or  experience  execute,  is  found  in  the  Vale  of  Tombs,  and  raised 
by  feelings  little  understood  in  any  other  country  of  our  globe.  Where  means 
have  been  wanting  to  supply  more  costly  materials,  affectionate  zeal  has  substituted 
memorials  of  either  earth  or  wood,  hurt  in  no  instance  is  the  offering  of  some  recording 
testimony  neglected  by  the  survivors.  Besides  the  tree  long  consecrated  to  the  home  of 
the  dead,  there  are  others  in  this  romantic  cemetery  that  seem  to  mourn  over  the 
grave  of  departed  worth,  and  shelter  its  melancholy  grandeur  from  the  idler’s  gaze. 
These  are  the  weeping  willow  and  the  lignum-vitae,  whose  slender  pendent  branches, 
agitated  by  the  breeze,  brush  away  the  mouldering  fragments  from  the  surface  of  each 
tablet,  and  present  the  inscription  fair  and  fresh-looking  for  ever.  Ofttimes,  and  at 
night,  numbers  of  torches  are  perceived  passing  and  repassing  along  the  chief  avenues 
of  the  Vale  of  Tombs,  but  they  do  not  excite  amongst  the  inhabitants  of  the  vicinity  any 
unusual  apprehension.  They  are  borne  by  visitants  to  the  graves  of  friends,  relations, 
parents;  on  these  occasions,  particularly  at  the  seasons  of  spring  and  autumn,  the  sepul- 
chres are  swept  and  garnished  with  tinsel-paper,  slips  of  silk,  flowers,  and  various  other 
ornaments  ; while  a supper  of  rice,  fowls,  or  roasted  pigs,  is  offered  to  the  shades  of  those 
who  sleep  beneath,  and  a libation  of  wine  at  the  same  time  poured  upon  the  ground. 
As  it  is  a leading  maxim  of  Chinese  faith  to  pay  a reverential  obedience  to  parents, 
these  spectacles  of  sepulchral  sacrifices  are  most  frequently  witnessed  at  the  grave  of  a 
father  or  mother.  In  other  instances  the  duty  is  often  deputed  to  a friend  or  proxy,  but 
in  this  case  never. 

It  is  not  unusual  to  see  a widow,  who  has  just  concluded  her  prayer-offering  beside 
the  cold  bed  of  her  once-loved  husband,  before  she  has  risen  from  the  attitude  of 
supplication,  engaged  most  anxiously  in  throwing  the  “ sticks  of  fate”  on  his  grave- 
stone. Predestination  is  an  universal  doctrine  in  China,  and  the  ancient  custom  of 
choosing  or  rather  throwing  lots,  is  still  presei’ved  with  the  most  persevering  fidelity. 
On  the  altar  of  every  temple  stands  a wooden  cup,  filled  with  a number  of  small  sticks 
marked  at  the  ends  with  certain  characters.  The  consultant  taking  up  the  cup  shakes 
it  until  one  of  the  sticks  falls  out ; then  ascertaining  its  mark,  in  the  page  of  the  book 
of  fate  which  is  suspended  from  the  altar,  and  to  which  the  lot  refers,  reads  his  future 
fortune.  Such  also  are  the  sticks  of  fate  which  the  widows  carry  to  their  lost  lords’ 
tombs,  and  from  which  they  endeavour  to  learn  whether  they  are  doomed  to  a social 
or  a solitary  life  in  future.  It  is  a superstition  of  very  early  growth,  that  the  possessor 
of  a lucky  lot  has  the  power  of  reading  his  destiny  aright. 

“ By  him  the  pure  events  of  lots  are  given ; 

By  him  the  prophet  speaks  the  will  of  Heaven.” 
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One  of  the  most  conspicuous,  ancient,  and  interesting  objects  on  the  banks  of  the  See- 
Hoo  is  the  Luy-fung-ta,  or  “Temple  of  the  Thundering  Winds.”  It  stands  on  the  summit 
of  a promontory  that  advances  into  the  waters,  and  is  materially  different  in  the  style  of  its 
architecture  from  the  temples  or  pagodas  commonly  seen  in  the  Chinese  empire.  From  its 
tapering  form,  massive  structure,  and  peculiarity  of  design,  little  doubt  exists  as  to  its 
great  antiquity,  and  native  authorities  assert  that  its  foundation  is  coeval  with  the  age 
of  Confucius,  upwards  of  two  thousand  years  since.  Four  stories  have  survived  this  great 
section  of  time,  and,  owing  to  the  mildness  of  the  climate,  they  may  resist  the  ravages 
of  other  thousands  of  years,  although  no  roof  remains  to  aid  their  preservation.  Cor- 
nices of  double  curves  mark  and  separate  the  stories,  which  are  ornamented  with  cir- 
cular-headed windows,  with  architraves  and  corbels  of  red  sandstone,  a yellow  species 
being  employed  in  the  walls.  To  decorate  such  venerable  landmarks  of  old  time  the 
mantle  of  ivy  is  wanting,  in  the'  deep  green  folds  of  which  it  might . defy  the  very  deity 
to  whom  it  was  first  consecrated.  But  this  parasite,  which  poetry  has  dignified  by 
making  an  attribute  of  antiquity,  is  unknown  in  China — grass,  and  wild  flowers,  and 
lichens  of  various  kinds,  alone  finding  soil  sufficient  for  their  tiny  roots  in  the  rents  and 
the  fissures  of  the  masonry.  The  testimony  of  European  travellers  extends  back  with 
certainty  to  the  time  of  Marco  Polo,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  at  which  period  the 
Temple  of  the  Thundering  Winds  on  Lake  See-Hoo  stood  at  the  height  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty  feet  above  the  level  of  the  surrounding  soil;  an  altitude  which  has  not  since 
been  lowered  by  a single  cubit. 


THE  FOUNTAIN  COURT  IN  CONSEEQUA’S  HOUSE, 

CANTON. 

“ Be  gentle  with  woman,  our  heart  of  hearts, 

Who  loveth  us  even  while  life  departs  ! 

Oh ! call  her  not  fickle,  nor  false,  nor  vain  ! 

Oh  ! touch  not  a heart  so  tender  with  pain  !” 

Barry  Cornwall. 

There  is  considerable  difficulty  in  explaining  the  origin  of  customs  in  daily  use  in  our 
own  country,  whose  antiquity  extends  no  further  back  than  a few  hundreds  of  years : 
there  are  even  architectural  structures  in  some  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  (Scotland 
and  Ireland)  built  not  earlier  than  the  tenth  century,  whose  objects  are  totally  unknown, 
although  the  same  race  of  inhabitants  has  continued  to  dwell  around  them.  We  must 
not  therefore  express  surprise  at  the  inability  of  travellers  to  unfold  the  mystery  in  which 
the  usages  of  China  are  involved. 
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The  section  of  Conseequa’s  palace  near  Canton,  including  the  fountain-court,  is 
less  magnificent  than  others  that  have  already  been  presented  in  these  illustrations ; 
still,  beautiful,  and  fanciful,  and  graceful  enough  to  exemplify  most  happily  the  preva- 
lent style  of  hortieultural  architecture,  and  display  the  mode  in  which  ladies  of  quality 
pass  away  their  leisure  hours  in  China.  This  shadowed  and  sheltered  suite  of  apart- 
ments is  probably  the  summer  retreat  of  the  family;  colonnades,  verandas,  projecting 
roofs,  and  drooping  branches,  resist  the  sultry  sunbeams,  while  the  surface  of  the 
little  lake  diffuses  a cool  refreshing  feeling  to  the  visitors  of  its  rocky  shores.  The 
pillars  and  fretwork  that  grace  the  buildings  are  adorned  with  gilding  and  gaudy 
colours ; the  boat  is  the  most  fantastic  structure  that  art  can  counterfeit,  and  the  robes 
of  these  ladies  of  the  lake”  all  silk,  and  embroidery,  and  gold.  It  is  a principal 
object  in  domestic  ornamental  architecture,  as  well  as  in  landscape  gardening,  to  impart 
an  idea  of  distance ; and  for  this  purpose  remarkable  objects  are  introduced  at  such 
intervals  as  contribute  to  this  delusion  in  perspective.  Long  colonnades,  and  corridors 
or  galleries,  are  favourite  ideas  within;  bridges,  and  observatories,  and  rock-work 
without.  It  forms  no  minor  part  of  Chinese  ladies’  daily  occupations  to  make  excur- 
sions over  these  tiny  lakes,  from  terrace  to  pavilion,  across  their  fairy  bridges,  from 
pavilion  to  pagoda;  and  this  with  all  the  interest  of  a serious  journey. 

We  are  assured  by  translators  of  Chinese  books  of  mystery,  that  the  softer  is  the  less 
honoured  sex; — that  may  be  without  any  idea  of  degradation:  that  Yang,  the  highest 
heaven,  is  of  the  masculine  gender,  while  Yin,  the  earth,  is  feminine — which  does  not 
imply  anything  more  than  that  heaven  is  superior  to  earth.  Yet  from  this  it  has  been 
argued  that  female  inferiority  is  entirely  divested  of  honour.  Dr.  Morrison’s  trans- 
lation from  a native  work,  whose  authenticity  or  value  is  uncertain,  contributes  to 
strengthen  an  impression  for  which  there  is  no  solid  proof.  It  is  as  follows  : — “ When 
a son  is  born,  he  sleeps  on  a bed,  he  is  clothed  with  robes,  he  plays  with  gems — his 
cry  is  princely  loud.  But,  when  a daughter  is  born,  she  is  clothed  with  a wrapper,  she 
plays  with  a tile — she  is  incapable  either  of  evil  or  good ; it  is  her’s  only  to  think  of 
preparing  wine  and  food,  and  not  giidng  any  occasion  of  grief  to  her  parents.”  The 
sentence,  “ she  is  incapable  of  evil  or  good,”  may  also  be  translated,  “ she  is  not  able 
to  endure  fatigue  or  misery,”  giving  a totally  different,  and  much  more  delicate 
meaning  to  the  whole  passage,  which  is,  in  either  case,  a childish  composition. 
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HOUSE  OF  CONSEEQUA,  A CHINESE  MERCHANT. 

IN  THE  SUBURBS  OF  CANTON. 


There  one  might  dream  the  hours  away. 
As  if  the  world  had  not 
Or  grief,  or  care,  or  disarray. 

To  darken  human  lot. 

L.  E.  L. 


The  interior  of  Conseequa’s  villa,  however  gorgeous  or  fantastic,  is  not  to  be  viewed 
as  a mere  fiction  of  art,  illustrative  of  domestic  architecture,  but,  as  a real,  existing 
specimen  of  that  beautiful  villa-style  so  prevalent  amongst  the  Chinese.  When 
hospitality  is  associated  with  the  character  of  a Chinese  gentleman,  and  it  is  one  of  his 
genuine  characteristic  qualities,  it  is  not  to  be  concluded  that  its  practice  resembles 
that  of  Europeans.  A mandarin’s  house,  being  built  according  to  prescribed  laws,  and 
subject  to  the  surveillance  of  the  police,  necessarily  includes  regular  divisions  ; one 
allotted  to  the  reception  and  entertainment  of  visitors,  another  exclusively  devoted  to 
the  females  of  his  family.  In  the  decorations  of  the  latter,  to  which  none  but  the 
gentler  sex  have  access,  fancy  would  almost  appear  to  be  exhausted,  and  treasures,  to  a 
great  extent,  are  uniformly  expended.  The  accompanying  view  represents  but  one  of 
the  many  courts  that  are  shaded  by  weeping  foliage,  grateful  by  the  cool  air  that  passes 
over  the  water,  and  surrounded  by  porticos,  and  bowers,  and  casements,  where  the 
warmest  moments  of  mid-day  may  be  enjoyed  with  as  little  inconvenience  as  the 
cooler  and  darker  of  the  setting  sun. 

Education  is  not  extended  to  females  in  China;  Confucius  has  disgraced  his  phi- 
losophy by  representing  one  sex  as  “of  this  earth,  earthy,”  and  therefore  inferior 
to  the  other,  which  he  considers  intellectual,  heavenly,  and  destined  to  immortality. 
Formed  on  the  barbarous  philosophy, 

“ Which  saith,  that  woman  is  but  dust, 

A soul-less  toy  for  tyrants’  lust,” 

Chinese  laws  prohibit  the  literary  education  of  females.  Chinese  customs  even 
pretend  to  despise  every  filial  accession  of  the  stigmatized  sex,  and  Chinese  insensibility 
has  left  this  palpable  violation  of  nature’s  laws  uncorrected  and  unavenged. 

To  compensate  for  the  injuries  inflicted  on  their  race,  by  depriving  them  totally  of 
intellectual  enjoyment,  pleasure-grounds,  ponds,  flowers,  grottos,  aviaries,  and  amuse- 
ments suited  to  the  supposed  weakness  of  their  faculties,  are  furnished  abundantly  by 
the  rich  man  to  his  wife  and  daughters ; and  few  mandarins,  or  merchants,  have  exceeded 
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Conseequa  in  the  liberality,  or  taste,  which  he  has  displayed  in  his  villa  hear  Canton. 
His  courts,  halls,  galleries,  porticos,  corridors,  verandas,  and  other  fantastic  forms  of 
architecture,  are  multiplied  beyond  the  extent  to  which  luxury  usually  reaches ; and 
the  liberty  which  the  members  of  his  family  enjoy,  seems  almost  to  exceed  the  best 
ability  to  exercise,  of  which  their  crippled  feet  can  possibly  admit. 

An  octagonal  portico,  beneath  which  two  figures  are  represented,  one  pointing  to 
the  pleasure  boat,  the  other  looking  in  the  same  direction,  is  roofed  with  a representa- 
tion of  the  lotus,  or  nelumbium  inverted.  This  beautiful  flower,  held  sacred,  as  far  as 
that  term  can  be  understood  by  the  followers  of  Fo,  amongst  the  Chinese,  seems  to  have 
been  the  origin  of  the  Tee,  or  umbrella,  which  forms  the  finial  in  Chinese  architecture. 
In  its  original,  inviolate  shape,  it  corresponds  precisely  with  the  inverted  cup  that  covers 
the  pagoda ; elongated,  it  is  adapted  to  buildings  of  any  length,  but  of  limited  breadth, 
the  character  of  the  flower  being  still  preserved;  and,  that  architects  should  have  felt  a 
strong  inclination  to  introduce  an  ornament,  or  member,  into  the  national  style,  borrowed 
from  the  sacred  emblem  of  the  land,  is  perfectly  natural.  Here,  however,  in  Conseequa’s 
house,  the  inverted  lotus  is  undisguisedly  employed  as  the  ornamental  canopy  of  a 
porch  or  a portico.  The  Greeks  borrowed  their  columns  from  the  stem  of  the  tree — 
the  ornaments  of  their  capitals,  from  the  acanthus  and  other  flowers ; we,  of  the  farther 
west,  have  taken  our  clustered  columns  and  intersecting,  arches  from  the  Druid’s  grove ; 
and,  another  style  of  nature’s  architecture,  the  interior  of  a cave,  with  its  stalagmitic 
decorations,  has  unquestionably  suggested  the  ornamental  manner  in  which  the  Moors 
have  finished  their  most  gorgeous  palaces. 


AN  ITINERANT  DOCTOR  AT  TIEN-SING. 

“ They  in  the  danger  have  no  share, 

But  purely  come  to  hear  and  stare ; 

Have  no  concern  for  Doctor’s  sake, 

Which  gets  the  better — leech  or  snake.” 

‘ Old  Poem. 

If  years  of  civilization  have  brought  to  the  Chinese  people  very  many  comforts,  and 
even  elegancies  of  life,  they  have  also  introduced  an  alloy  that  materially  debases  the 
value  of  these  refinements.  This  detraction  consists  in  the  variety  of  low  gratifications, 
gambling,  opium-eating,  smoking,  devotion  to  bufibonery  of  the  meanest  kind,  and 
reliance  upon  jugglers,  fortune-tellers,  and  quack  doctors.  One  favourite  haunt  of 
these  itinerant  adventurers  is  Tien-Sing,  a place  of  much  commercial  importance,  and 
whose  population,  like  the  tide  of  the  ocean,  is  in  a state  of  eternal  oscillation.  The 
most  frequented  thoroughfare,  such  as  the  vicinity  of  a public  gate,  is  the  spot  usually 
selected  for  the  performance  of  these  contemptible  exhibitions ; and  the  credulity 
manifested  by  the  auditors  and  spectators,  fully  demonstrates  the  humble  intellectual 
state  of  the  Chinese  nation  generally. 
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Of  all  that  tribe  of  impostors,  which,  as  a plague,  infests  society  here,  the  quack 
doctor  is  one  of  the  most  knavish  and  most  popular : his  theme  appealing  to  the 
personal  interest  of  every  individual,  many  who  openly  condemn,  secretly  encourage  his 
frauds,  by  purchasing  his  nostrums,  and  submitting  to  his  coarse  remedies.  Provided 
with  a regular  bench  or  counter,  he  spreads  on  this  his  various  packets,  jars,  images, 
instruments,  and  pitch-plasters,  interspersed  with  scrolls  of  paper,  on  which,  like  our 
European  quacks,  the  number  of  wonderful  cures  effected  by  his  medicines,  with  the 
names  of  those  that  were  healed  by  them,  are  emblazoned  in  letters  of  gold.  Oratorical 
skill,  or  rather  great  conversational  powers,  constitute  a chief  qualification  in  a Chinese 
doctor,  whose  cures  are  accomplished  as  much  by  persuasion  on  his  part,  as  credulity  on 
that  of  the  patient.  There  is  not  a malady  in  the  long  list  of  sorrows  to  which  flesh  is 
heir — there  is  not  a deformity  to  which  the  human  frame  can  be  reduced  by  accident  or 
primitive  impress — which  the  Chinese  quack  has  not  the  hardihood  to  undertake 
relieving.  The  lame,  blind,  and  deaf,  are  generally  assembled  in  numbers  around  the 
impostor’s  stand,  although  no  knowledge  from  experience  has  led  them  to  repose  confi- 
dence in  his  chirurgical  powers  ; their  hopes  being  built  on  his  eloquent  account  of  his 
own  inventions,  aided  by  that  inclination  to  credence,  which  everywhere  characterizes 
the  weak,  the  sick,  and  the  ignorant. 

Behind  a counter,  (in  the  Illustration)  is  seen  an  itinerant  doctor,  dilating  on  the 
virtues  of  an  antidote  against  the  bite  of  serpents;  one  of  his  coadjutors  is  actually 
putting  the  head  of  the  cobra  capella,  or  hooded  snake,  into  his  mouth,  while  a less 
intrepid,  but  equally  useful  assistant,  is  exchanging  the  miraculous  drug  for  cash  or 
tseen.  The  great  impostor  himself,  mounted  on  a stool,  his  head  protected  by  a conical 
hat  of  split  bamboo,  a vestment  of  thick,  coarse,  compact  cloth  enclosing  his  arms, 
and  a similar  covering  being  secured  around  his  waist  by  a silken  girdle,  holds  a serpent 
in  one  hand,  and  the  antidote  to  its  venomous  bite  in  the  other; 

“ Thus  is  he  doubly  arm’d  with  death  and  life  : 

The  bane  and  antidote  are  both  before  him.” 

So  perfect  is  the  education  of  this  mischievous  reptile,  that  it  essays  to  bite  its  owner, 
and  submits  to  disappointment  with  the  appearance  of  reluctance.  Having  proved 
that  this  particular  enemy  of  mankind  still  retains  its  propensity  to  injury  in  the 
most  entire  manner,  and  requires  to  be  guarded  against  with  caution,  the  doctor  takes 
a medicated  ball  from  one  of  the  packets  with  which  the  counter  is  strewn,  and,  when  the 
snake  renews  its  attempts,  presents  the  ball  to  it,  upon  which  it  instantly  recoils,  and 
endeavours  to  escape  from  his  grasp.  Should  this  demonstration  be  insuflBcient,  the 
efficacy  of  the  charm  is  still  more  convincingly  established  by  merely  rubbing  the  fore- 
head, cheek,  hand,  or  any  other  unprotected  part  with  the  antidote,  and  presenting  it  to 
the  reptile,  which  appears  to  retreat  with  the  same  dislike  and  precipitation,  as  when 
the  entire  ball  was  shown  to  it. 

There  is  an  old  proverb  “ that  seeing  is  believing,”  in  which  Chinamen  implicitly  con- 
fide, and  the  close  of  each  exhibition  of  the  doctor  and  the  serpent  is  uniformly  attended 
by  an  extensive  sale  of  medicated  balls,  at  a trifling  price. 
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THE  MELON  ISLANDS,  AND  AN  IRRIGATING  WHEEL. 

To  various  use  tieir  various  streams  they  bring, 

The  people  one,  and  one  supplies  the  king. 

Gardens  of  Alcinous. 

Modes  of  raising  water  with  facility  from  wells  and  rivers,  for  domestic  and  agricul- 
tural purposes,  must  have  been  peculiarly  studied  by  Eastern  nations,  where  the 
soil  is  arid,  and  the  atmosphere  sultry.  The  Athenians,  in  their  earliest  ages,  had  no 
other  beverage  than  water,  hence  the  loud  praises  of  its  merits  by  their  chiefest  poets:  but 
they  did  not  then  possess  any  mechanical  contrivances  for  raising  it  to  the  surface.  Near 
the  mouth  of  each  public  well  a cylinder  of  marble  was  fixed,  up  the  side  of  which  the 
laden  bucket  was  drawn  by  a hand-rope,  a fact  distinctly  attested  by  grooves  of  some 
inches  in  depth,  worn  in  the  stone  by  the  friction  of  the  rope.  To  this  rude  mode  the  aque- 
duct succeeded,  on  which  the  great  cities  of  antiquity  appear  to  have  expended  an  extrava- 
gant share  of  labour.  The  Thracians  improved  on  the  Athenian  plan,  by  cutting  a spiral 
staircase  down  into  the  rock,  and  arching  over  the  well,  by  which  the  rope  and  bucket 
were  superseded.  Before  the  invention  of  pumps  the  Thracian  well  was  familiar  in 
Great  Britain,  and,  an  act  of  parliament  was  passed  in  the  Vlllth  Henry’s  reign  for  the 
special  protection  of  one  of  these  primitive  fountains  at  Hampstead,  about  five  hundred 
yards  below  the  church,  “ that  the  citizens  of  London  might  obtain  water  from  the 
bottom  of  the  heath.”  In  Roumelia,  water  for  irrigation  was  raised  by  means  of  a large 
lever,  having  a bucket  at  one  end  with  a counterpoise  of  stones  at  the  other ; a plan  still 
practised  by  the  Chinese.  There,  every  cavity  is  made  tributary  to  the  supply  or  preser- 
vation of  water  ; and  fountains,  or  large  reservoirs,  are  almost  held  in  reverence. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  upon  the  care  bestowed  by  ancient  governments  in  affording 
a sufficient  supply  of  pure  water  to  large  assemblages  of  people.  The  Claudian  aqueduct 
extended  fifteen  miles,  and  was  carried  to  Rome  on  arches  a hundred  and  nine  feet  high. 
There  were  besides  fourteen  similar  aqueducts,  with  seven  hundred  cisterns  for  the 
public  supply,  and  every  house  was  furnished  with  separate  pipes  and  channels. 
Beneath  Constantinople  is  an  ancient  reservoir,  three  hundred  and  thirty-six  feet  long, 
one  hundi-ed  and  eighty  broad,  and  covered  with  marble  arches,  which  three  hundred 
and  thirty-six  pillars  support.  The  aqueducts  of  Carthage  in  Afi’ica,  and  Segovia  in 
Spain,  as  well  as  the  cisterns  of  Alexandria,  are  amongst  the  most  amazing  monumepts 
of  civilization  in  existence.  Of  all  these  nations,  none  so  much  resemble  the  Chinese,  in 
their  mode  of  raising  and  conducting  water  for  irrigation,  as  the  Egyptians.  To  distribute 
the  inundations  of  the  Nile  advantageously,  they  constructed  eighty  canals,  some  of  them 
a hundred  miles  in  length,  and  excavated  three  artificial  lakes,  Mceris,  Behira,  and  Mare- 
otis.  From  these  vast  cisterns  the  water  was  raised  over  mounds  and  other  obstructions 
by  a series  of  buckets  connected  by  chains,  and  moved  by  a wheel,  each  bucket  dis- 
charging its  contents  as  it  crossed  the  summit  of  operations.  Oxen  were  employed  occa- 
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sionally  to  work  the  irrigating  machinery,  and  it  is  said  that  Archimedes  borrowed  from 
this  ancient  device  his  idea  of  “ the  cochlion  or  screw’^  for  raising  water.  One  mode 
employed  by  the  Chinese  resembles  that  already  noticed  as  familiar  to  the  Turks  of  Rou- 
melia;  and  their  chain-pump,  the  type  of  the  English  tread-mill,  is  identical  with  the 
Egyptian  system  of  buckets.  A third  contrivance  of  the  Chinese  agriculturist,  still  better 
entitled  to  the  claim  of  ingenuity,  is  the  bamboo  water-wheel,  although  the  praise  of  its  first 
invention  has  been  claimed  by  others.  The  great  moving  power,  called  the  Persian  water- 
wheel, because  that  people  disfigured  its  simplicity,  is  fitted  in  a strong-wooden  frame,  and, 
when  employed  for  raising  water,  float-boards  are  attached  to  the  outside  of  its  circular 
rim.  From  the  inside  of  the  rim  strong  iron  rods  project  horizontally,  from  each  of  which 
a square  bucket  is  suspended  by  iron  loops,  so  that,  in  ascending  and  descending  with 
the  1-evolutions  of  the  wheel,  all  may  hang  perpendicularly,  except  those  that  are  dipped 
in  the  water,  and  that  one  which  is  at  the  highest  point.  Near  to  the  top  of  the  frame, 
and  at  the  side  opposite  to  that  on  which  the  wheel  revolves,  a trough  projects  so  far  as 
to  intercept  the  buckets  and  tilt  them,  compelling  each  to  resign  its  contents  to  the  trough 
in  turn.  Springs  are  aflSxed  to  that  side  of  the  bucket  which  comes  in  contact  with  the 
trough,  by  which  the  shock  is  alleviated,  and  the  tilting  made  more  effectual. 

The  Chinese  water-wheel,  which  has  been  described  in  another  part  of  this  work, 
is  precisely  similar  in  its  principle  and  effects  to  that  used  in  Persia.  It  is  formed  wholly 
of  bamboo  : short  pieces  of  large  diameter,  having  one  end  stopped  up,  are  fixed  at 
equal  intervals  on  the  outer  rim  of  the  wheel.  Not  precisely  horizontally,  but  at  such 
an  angle  as  allows  them  to  dip  into  the  stream,  fill  themselves,  and,  retaining  their 
burden  during  a semi-revolution,  discharge  it  into  the  trough  prepared  for  its  reception. 
Such  wheels  prevail  extensively  in  the  flat  district  of  the  Melon  Islands,  which  is  inter- 
sected by  the  branches  of  the  Kan-keang  just  before  their  influx  into  the  Poyang  lake. 
There  the  cot//)  dceil  takes  in  a hundred  wheels  at  a time,  each  capable  of  raising  three 
hundred  tons  of  water  every  four  and  twenty  hours. 


PROPITIATORY  OFFERINGS  FOR  DEPARTED  RELATIVES. 

That  so  the  shadows  be  not  unappeased, 

Nor  we  disturbed  with  prodigies  on  earth. 

Titus  Andronicus. 

It  is  probable  that  the  most  accomplished  Europeans  who  have  hitherto  travelled  in 
China,  made  themselves  but  imperfectly  masters  of  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the 
people.  The  length  of  years  during  which  idolatry  has  reigned  here  is  alone  an  expla- 
nation of  the  multitude  of  absurdities  that  have  successively  supervened — absurdities 
so  palpable,  that  foreigners,  especially  Christians,  have  treated  them  with  contempt. 

• Vide  Vol.  I.  p.  65.  Vol.  III.  p.  31 
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Hence  it  is,  that  when  access  is  permitted  to  the  halls,  and  temples,  and  public  places 
of  China,  we  meet  at  every  step  with  some  new  object  of  surprise.  Yet  in  their  customs 
and  manners  we  uniformly  trace  some  identity  with  other  ancient  kingdoms — some 
analogy  so  striking,  that  we  are  insensibly  led  into  the  conclusion,  that  all  the  inhabit- 
ants of  this  round  world  must  inevitably  be  members  of  the  great  first  family. 

In  the  extraordinary  confusion  of  ceremonies  relative  to  the  shades  of  the  departed, 
we  trace  the  sacrificial  oblations  which  the  Greeks  deemed  necessary,  to  open  the  gates 
of  Orcus  to  a living  adventurer ; and  there  appears  but  little  difference  between  the 
Chinese  offerings  for  the  repose  of  dead  men’s  souls,  and  the  Latin  rite  of  inhuming 
the  material  part,  that  the  immaterial  might  be  allowed  to  cross  the  river  Styx.  ’Twas 
for  this  boon  the  mariner  supplicated  Archytas  : — 

Nor  thou,  my  friend,  refuse  with  impious  hand, 

A little  portion  of  this  wandering  sand. 

His  spirit  could  not  pass  to  Elysium,  and  be  at  rest,  until  this  last  sad  ceremony  was 
performed.  But  in  the  Chinese  practice,  something  more  selfish  is  implied  than  obtain- 
ing a passport  to  the  seats  of  the  blessed  for  their  departed  friend.  They  dread  his 
re-appearance  on  earth  in  a spectral  form,  to  terrify,  if  not  to  avenge,  the  injuries  done 
to  his  memory.  They  hear  him  exclaiming : — 

My  curses  shall  pursue  the  guilty  deed, 

And  all  in  vain  thy  richest  victims  bleed. 

A connection  between  the  Chinese  propitiatory  oblations  and  the  mythology  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  is  still  more  obvious  than  has  been  stated.  The  former  are  supposed 
to  have  originated  in  the  descent  of  a Chinese  prince  to  the  regions  of  Yen-Wang,  to 
rescue  his  mother,  and  bring  her  back  again  to  the  habitable  globe.  Having  succeeded 
in  his  undertaking,  he  related  to  his  countrymen  the  happiness  of  the  virtuous,  and  the 
punishments  of  the  vicious,  in  the  other  world,  and  enjoined  propitiatory  sacrifices  to 
appease  the  shades  of  friends  deceased.  Here  we  trace  the  descent  of  Orpheus  to  rescue 
Eurydice,  of  .Slneas  to  consult  Anchises,  of  Ulysses  to  interrogate  Tiresias — a plot  as 
old  as  poesy  itself,  and  not  disdained  in  the  age  of  Dante.  The  princely  visitor  of  the  lower 
regions  returned  to  the  upper  world  on  the  first  day  of  the  seventh  moon,  which  falls 
some  time  in  the  month  of  August,  and  this  event  is  commemorated  by  oblations  and 
prayers,  made  before  special  altars,  to  avert  the  wrath  of  the  an^gry  shades,  or  influence 
the  Chinese  Pluto  in  the  votaries’  favour.  A temporary  temple  being  erected  for  the 
occasion,  its  walls  are  hung  with  ill-designed,  and  badly  painted,  representations  of  the  tor- 
tures to  which  the  wicked  are  incessantly  exposed  in  Yen-Wang’s  purgatory.  Effigies  of 
evil  deities  stand  around,  auxiliaries  in  establishing  a reign  of  terror.  Numerous  altars 
are  raised  to  the  manes  of  the  dead,  adorned  with  every  species  of  toy  and  ornament  which 
the  resources  of  the  suppliant  can  congregate.  Bonzes  attend,  to  direct  the  attitude  of 
prayer,  as  well  as  the  peculiar  request  which  may  be  preferred  before  the  altar.  The 
priest’s  next  duty  is  to  chant  a sort  of  requiem  for  the  souls  of  the  departed,  accom- 
panied by  low  murmurs  of  the  “doubling  drum.”  Food,  including  substantial  and 
delicate  kinds,  is  also  offered  in  profusion,  along  with  quantities  of  coloured  paper, 
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representing  vestments,  all  which  it  is  imagined  .that  spectres  require  in  the  Elysian 
plains.-  At  the. close,  however,  of  the  solemn  ceremony,  the,  garments  are  committed 
to  the  stove  that  stands  in  the.  temple — the  food  consigned  to ' the  stomachs  of  the 
bonzes— and  the  votaries  depart  to  their  homes  with  tumult.  .. 


> HAN-TSEUEN.-PROVINCE  OF  KIANG-NAN. 

Oh,  would  I were  thy  shoe,  to  be 
Daily  trodden  on  by  thee. 

Anacreon. 

The  poet  Pih-kew-e  celebrates  the  salubrious  climate  and  the  exquisite  natural  beauties 
of  Han-tseuen,  in  all  the  pomp  of  Chinese  hyperbole.  “ On  the  lofty  summits,  where 
the  white  clouds  rest,  the  milky  source  is  elevated : the  fountain  has  no  heart,  but, 
self-burning,  rushes  forth  down  the  mountain,  gathering  new  power  as  it  falls,  and 
appears  in  the  full  tide  of  majesty  when  it  comes  within  the  sight  of  man.”  Although 
upwards  of  twenty  li  from  the  city  of  Soo-chou-foo,  this  picturesque  locality  is  the 
frequent  scene  of  pleasure-parties, — the  study  of  such  artists  as  China  yet  can  boast 
of, — and  the  favourite  theme  of  her  most  popular  lyrists.  Whether  they  should  be 
represented  as  guide-books,  tours,  or  topographical  productions  generally,  many  volumes 
have  been  written  by  Chinese  authors  upon  the  mineral  and  vegetable  productions  of 
the  Tae-ping  chain,  to  which  Han-tseuen  belongs  ; and  many,  also,  upon'the  charms  of 
its  deeply  sequestered  vales,  stupendous  cataract,  precipitous  crags,  and  lofty  summits. 
To  the  sublime  heights  of  Han-tseuen,  and  to  those  awful  precipices,  that  rise  with  mural 
perpendicularity  above  the  plain,  the  city  of  Soo-chou  owes  all  the  healthful  shelter  it 
enjoys  from  the  keen  easterly  winds.  Like  a rampart  raised  to  screen  the  inhabitants, 
this  noble  range  of  hills  is  drawn  around  them  so  advantageously,  that  it  is  styled  “the 
bulwark  of  the  province.” 

Ti-fa,  prince  royal,  and  afterwards  emperor  of  China,  once  visited  the  Han-tseuen, 
or  “cold  spring,”  either  from  motives  of  curiosity,  or  in  pursuit  of  game.  A young 
lady  of  high  rank,  attended  by  her  maids,  had  proceeded  thither  a short  time  before,  for 
the  purpose  of  bathing  in  its  frigid  waters  ; but,  perceiving  a party  of  horsemen  approach 
they  retired  with  precipitation  from  their  gaze.  Not  near  enough  to  distinguish  the 
real  characters  of  these  naVads,  the  royal  cortege  at  first  thought  lightly  of  the  circum- 
stance ; but,  as  they  advanced  to  the  spring,  were  surprised  at  seeing  an  eagle  rise  sud- 
denly from  the  spot  where  the  bathers  had  dressed  themselves,  carrying  away  some  burden 
in  its  beak.  Curiosity  was  now  excited  as  to  what  the  majestic  bird  had  borne  aloft, — 
what  part  of  their  property  the  mountain-nymphs,  in  their  haste,  had  forgotten ; and 
conjecture  was  busy  as  to  who  the  graceful  group  could  possibly  have  been.  Arrived  on 
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the  spot,  the  prince’s  attention  was  quickly  attracted  by  a shoe,  so  smail,  as  to  be  but 
barely  visible — so  costly,  that  he  had  never  before  seen  one  equal  to  it.  Treasuring  the 
prize,  which  he  did  not  hesitate  to  conclude  that  destiny  had  thrown  in  his  path,  he  now 
only  thought  of  discovering  the  miniature  foot  to  which  it  once  belonged.  Scarcely  had 
he  reached  his  palace,  and  seated  himself  on  the  throne,  with  his  courtiers  around  him, 
when  the  eagle  flew  into  the  veranda,  and,  making  directly  to  the  prince,  dropped  the 
fellow-shoe  into  his  lap,  and  escaped  again  safely  to  it’s  regions  of  liberty.  No  doubt 
could  any  longer  exist  as  to  the  interposition  of  fate  in  the  transaction.  The  finding  of 
the  first  shoe  was  not  extraordinary,  farther  than  its  beauty  and  value ; but  the  part  the 
eagle  had  enacted  in  the  plot  was  evidently  supernatural.  It  was  decreed,  therefore,  that 
proclamation  should  be  made  throughout  the  empire,  for  the  owner  of  the  shoes;  and 
her  attendance  at  court,  commanded,  under  pain  of  death.  As  no  one  dared  afford  her 
an  asylum,  the  lady  Candida,  the  most  beautiful  woman,  and  richest  heiress  in  China, 
obeyed  the  royal  mandate  ; and,  entering  the  audience-chamber,  then  lighted  up  in  all 
its  lustre,  the  radiance  of  her  loveliness  was  still  so  overpowering,  that  the  prince 
declared  her  to  be  his  well-beloved  wife  in  the  presence  of  the  assembled  court.  In  this 
ancient  legend  the  well-known  fairy  tale  of  Cinderella  may  be  traced ; but  there  is 
another  fact  connected  with  it,  still  more  remarkable,  it’s  establishing  an  analogy 
between  the  customs  and  manners  of  two  ancient  nations,  for,  the  Candida  of  Chinese 
story,  is  evidently  the  Rhodope  of  Egyptian. 


FESTIYAL  OF  THE  DRAGON-BOAT, 

ON  THE  FIFTH  DAY  OF  THE  FIFTH  MOON. 

They  gripe  their  oars,  and  ev’ry  panting  breast 

Is  raised  by  turns  with  hope,  by  turns  with  fear  depress’d. 

Drysden. 

It  is  not  a little  remarkable  that  the  very  form  which  the  enemy  of  mankind  is  repre- 
sented, in  the  sacred  writings,  as  having  assumed,  to  effect  the  fall  of  our  first  parents,  should 
be  held  in  the  highest  veneration  by  the  Chinese.  Such  a devotion  cannot  arise  from 
either  reason  or  revelation,  for  its  victims  do  not  possess  the  one,  and  do  not  sufiSciently 
exercise  the  other ; yet,  let  not  Christians  be  so  uncharitable  as  to  say,  that  the  roaring 
lion,  who  goeth  about  seeking  whom  he  may  devour,  still  holds  dominion  over  Chinamen. 
An  old  and  learned  author  writes,  “In  China  there  is  nothing  so  familiar  as  apparitions, 
inspirations,  oracles,  false  prodigies,  counterfeit  miracles,  whence  follow  storms,  tempests, 
plagues,  wars,  and  seditions,  driving  them  to  despair  ; terrors  of  mind,  intolerable  pains 
again, — “by  promises,  rewards,  benefits,  and  fair  means,  he  (Satan)  creates  such  an 
opinion  of  his  deity  and  greatness,  that  they  dare  not  do  otherwise  than  adore  him,  they 
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dare  not  offend  him.”*  That  the  grossest  idolatry  and  most  slavish  superstition 
predominate  in  China,  is  undeniable ; the  effect  is  obvious,  although  the  cause  may  be 
somewhat  latent. 

The  destinies  of  the  empire  are  said  to  be  under  the  tutelage  of  four  supernatural 
animals — the  stag,  tortoise,  phoenix,  and  dragon.  The  first  presides  over  literature,  and 
is  visible  at  the  birth  of  sages ; the  second  over  virtue,  and  appears  at  periods  of  wide- 
spread morality,  or  perhaps  on  occasions  of  general  peace,  when  Janus  closed  the  gates 
of  his  temple  at  Rome ; the  third  controlled  divination ; and  the  dragon  represented 
authority.  This  last  extraordinary  monster  is  the  national  ensign  of  China ; it  is  painted 
on  their  standards,  attached  to  precepts,  edicts,  documents,  books,  and  all  imperial 
instruments  or  insignia.  Besides  his  possession  of  authority,  the  dragon  influences 
the  seasons,  and  exerts  a decided  mastery  over  the  heavenly  bodies.  Eclipses  are 
ascribed,  by  the  Chinese,  to  his  ravenous  propensity,  which  leads  him  occasionally  to 
swallow  the  sun  and  moon,  leaving  the  empire  in  total  darkness.  To  appease  his  wrath, 
to  divert  his  attention  from  these  serious  pursuits,  the  festival  of  the  Dragon  Boat  is 
instituted,  and  held  on  the  fifth  day  of  the  fifth  moon,  which  generally  falls  in  June. 

A boat  of  trifling  width,  but  long  enough  to  accommodate  from  forty  to  sixty  paddles, 
is  built  for  the  occasion,  having  a figure-head  representing  the  Chinese  imperial  emblem. 
As  it  cuts  through  the  water  with  a rapidity  which  so  great  an  impulse  necessarily  com- 
municates, the  shouts  of  spectators,  sounds  of  wind-instruments,  and  rolling  of  drums, 
lend  increased  vigour  to  the  boatmen,  whose  sacred  vessel  not  unfrequently  comes  into 
collision  with  lesser  bodies,  over  which  it  passes  almost  imperceptibly,  to  all  but  the 
sufferers.  A monster  drum,  with  a well-stretched  ox-hide  for  its  head,  placed  amidships, 
is  beaten  heroically  by  three  stout  players ; these  strike  simultaneously ; whilst  a profes- 
sional clown,  at  their  side,  continues,  with  increasing  activity,  to  make  grimaces,  rise  on 
his  toes,  sink  on  his  haunches,  sneer,  snarl,  look  up  towards  the  sky,  and  wind  his  arms 
about,  to  the  cadences  of  the  great  drum.  On  the  little  deck  at  the  boat’s  head,  two 
men  are  stationed,  armed  with  long  sharp-pointed  halberts;  and  their  peculiar  duty  is  to 
shout,  and  brandish  their  weapons  in  the  most  menacing  manner.— The  Dragon,  although 
fervently  adored  as  being  capable  of  good,  is  also  servilely  feared  as  the  author  of  evil, 
and  it  is  for  this  purpose  that  he  is  believed  to  conceal  himself  at  certain  periods  in  the  little 
creeks,  and  under  the  shelving  banks  of  the  river.  Although  Mother-Carey’s  chickens 
present  a more  serious  apprehension  of  danger  to  the  mariner  than  the  hiding  dragon, 
the  Chinese  sailor  lives  in  constant  fear  of  being  overturned  by  the  malice  of  the  latter, 
who  darts  out  suddenly  from  his  ambush  upon  the  unsuspecting  victim.  The  incon- 
sistency of  superstition  is  strongly  marked  in  this  national  festival ; for,  the  very  deity 
to  whom  they  ascribe  the  possession  of  authority  at  all  other  times,  in  the  month  of  June 
they  undertake  to  put  down,  or  frighten  away.  Who  could  imagine  any  system  of 
idolatry  so  infatuated  as  to  prompt  the  inscription  of  “ The  flying  dragon  is  in  heaven,’^ 
in  letters  of  gCld  on  the  chief  national  emblem  of  a people,  and  the  next  moment  to 
advise  the  pursuit  of  the  same  imaginary  being  amongst  the  laden  boats  that  loiter 
in  the  Canton  river  ? • Riccius,  lib.  i.  cap.  x. 
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KITE-FLYING  AT  HAE-K¥AN. 

Puerility  characterises  all  the  sports  and  festivals  of  the  Chinese;  cricket  and  quail- 
fighting, shuttlecock-playing,  the  game  of  mora,  or  odd  and  even,  prevail  in  every 
province  of  the  empire ; and  to  these  very  ancient,  but  most  juvenile  indulgences,  is 
to  be  added  the  favourite  amusement  of  kite-flying.  Bamboo-cane  is  peculiarly  suitable, 
from  its  levity  and  flexibility,  as  the  leader  and  cross-piece  of  a kite ; and  there  is  a 
species  of  paper,  made  from  the  floss  or  refuse  of  silk,  that  is  both  tough  and  light,  which 
is  particularly  serviceable  in  covering  a skeleton  made  of  cane  and  cord.  Dexterous  in 
every  manipulatory  art,  the  Chinaman  has  of  course  attained  to  excellence  in  the  con- 
struction of  kites,  and  he  proceeds  to  decorate  them  with  the  most  fanciful  ornaments, 
as  well  as  to  shape  them  into  forms  borrowed  from  those  of  the  animal  kingdom. 
Eagles,  owls,  and  the  whole  feathered  tribe,  furnish  originals  for  imitation  in  the 
structure  of  a kite ; and  when  raised  on  high  with  outspread  wings,  and  painted  feathers, 
and  eyes  of  transparent  glass,  they  represent  their  prototype  with  the  most  ludicrous 
fidelity.  It  is  an  established  custom  to  devote  the  ninth  day  of  the  ninth  moon,  as  the 
special  festival  of  this  amusement;  and  on  this  joyous  occasion  children  and  aged  men 
unite  in  the  exhilarating  pleasures  of  a whole  holiday’s  kite-flying,  on  the  most  elevated 
place  in  the  suburbs  of  each  town.  The  panoramic  Anew  from  “ the  hill  of  beauty,”  that 
hangs  over  the  rich  valley  of  Hae-kwan,  cannot  fail  to  increase  the  pleasurable 
feelings  that  attend  the  sport ; and  the  townspeople  themselves  feel  fully  sensible  of  the 
charms  of  the  sport,  by  the  fulness  of  their  attendance  at  these  ancient  festivities. 
When  the  appetite  for  mirth  and  fun,  as  well  as  the  hours  of  the  day  itself,  are  nearly 
exhausted,  the  performers  endeavour  to  bring  their  kites  into  collision,  or  rather  try  to 
break  each  other’s  strings  by  crossing.  Should  they  not  succeed  in  this  attempt,  as 
children  tired  of  toys,  they  give  the  sportive  effigies  to  the  wind,  to  be  borne  whither 
their  destinies  may  lead  them.  One  of  the  chief  improvements  in  this  manufacture, 
which  the  Chinese  arrogate  to  themselves,  is  the  introduction  of  numerous  cords  strained 
across  apertures  in  the  paper.  The  resistance  of  the  air  acting  on  these  little  bars,  as 
the  wind  on  the  strings  of  an  jEolian  harp,  produces  a continued  humming  noise ; and 
when  many  kites  are  flown  in  company,  the  combined  tones  are  both  loud  and  agreeable. 

It  was  by  means  of  a kite  that  American  Franklin  established  the  identity  of 
lightning  and  electricity;  and  by  repeated  experiments  with  the  same  toy,  De  Romas 
was  enabled  to  construct  an  electrometer.  In  later  years  the  kite  has  been  enlisted  by 
Captain  Dansy,  in  the  legion  of  inventions  for  forming  a communication  between  a 
stranded  ship  and  the  neighbouring  shore,  whenever  all  ordinary  means  shall  have 
proved  abortive.  The  Chinese,  however,  obtain  no  other  benefit  from  the  kite  than 
mere  amusement, — any  more  than  they  have  derived  from  their  inventions  of  the 
magnetic  needle  and  of  printing,  those  advantages  which  other  nations  have  found 
them  to  confer. 
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JUNKS  PASSING  AN  INCLINED  PLANE, 

ON  THE  IMPERIAL  CANAL. 

Mechanic  arts  promote  the  power 
Of  man,  in  his  bright,  inventive  hour  : 

Yet,  the  greatest  works  the  world  has  known. 

Were  th’  offspring  of  manual  labour  alone.  R.  W. 

However  men  of  science,  or  lettered  travellers,  may  depreciate  the  merit  of  the  Imperial 
Canal,  it  is  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  monuments  of  manual  labour  in  existence. 
It  does  not  penetrate  mountains  by  means  of  tunnels,  or  cross  vast  vales  by  aqueducts, 
but,  preferring  the  level  which  nature  presents,  it  traverses  half  the  length  of  the 
empire,  having  a breadth  and  depth  that  have  not  been  attempted  in  any  other  still- 
water  navigation  in  the  world.  In  some  places,  its  width,  at  the  surface,  is  a thousand 
feet,  in  none  is  it  less  than  two  hundred ; and,  when  a low  level  is  to  be  crossed,  this  is 
effected  by  embankments,  lined  with  stone  walls  of  marble  or  granite,  enclosing  a 
volume  of  water  that  flows  with  a velocity  of  about  three  miles  an  hour,  and  always  amply 
supplied.  When  the  canal  has  to  accomplish  an  ascent  of  any  great  length,  the  projectors 
appear  to  have  commenced  their  labours  in  the  middle  of  the  slope,  and,  by  cutting 
down  the  higher  part,  and  elevating  the  lower,  reduced  the  whole  admeasurement  to  the 
required,  or  chosen  level.  These  cuttings,  however,  never  exceed  fifty  feet  in  depth, 
nor  do  the  elevations  in  any  instance  surpass  that  height.  The  control  of  despotic 
power  could  alone  have  compressed  so  great  a quantity  of  human  labour  within  any 
reasonable  space  of  time,  even  in  a country  where  the  physical  power  of  millions  can 
be  put  in  operation  with  sucb  wondrous  facility.  In  China,  it  is  found  that  the 
greatest  works  are  still  executed  by  the  concentration  of  manual  labour,  unaided  by 
machinery,  except  when  mechanical  power  is  absolutely  necessary  to  be  combined  in  its 
operation  with  human  strength.  The  descent  of  the  Imperial  Canal  from  the  highlands 
to  the  low-country,  is  not  efiected  by  locks,  but  by  lengthened  stages,  or  levels, 
falling  like  steps,  from  station  to  station,  the  height  of  the  falls  ranging  from  six  to  ten 
feet.  At  these  floodgates  the  water  is  maintained  at  the  upper  level  by  planks  let 
down  one  upon  another,  in  grooves  cut  in  the  side-posts ; and  two  solid  abutments,  or 
jetties,  enclose  the  inclined  plane,  up  or  down  which  the  junk  is  to  pass.  On  the  jetties 
are  constructed  powerful  capstans,  worked  by  levers,  to  which  a number  of  hands  can 
be  conveniently  applied,  and,  by  these  combinations  of  animal  and  mechanical  power, 
the  largest  junks  that  navigate  the  canal,  with  their  full  cargoes,  are  raised  or  lowered. 
Dexterity  is  required  in  guiding  the  junk  through  the  floodgate,  and  while  passing  the 
plane,  an  inclination  of  forty-five  degrees  : to  accomplish  these  objects,  a helmsman,  with 
one  ponderous  oar,  is  stationed  at  the  prow,  while  barge-men,  standing  on  the  jetties,  let 
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down  fenders  of  skin  stuffed  with  hair,  to  save  the  junk  from  injury,  should  she  touch  the 
side- walls  in  her  rapid  transit.  As  the  loss  of  water  is  considerable,  and  the  means  of 
checking  the  discharge  both  tedious  and  clumsy,  the  floodgates  are  opened  at  stated  hours 
only;  then  all  the  vessels  to  be  passed  are  ranged  in  order,  and  raised  or  lowered 
with  astonishing  rapidity.  A toll  paid  by  each  laden  barge  is  tributary  to  the  repairs 
of  the  moveable  dams,  and  to  the  compensation  of  the  keepers. 

Civilized  Europe  may  smile  at  this  awkward  contrivance,  and  at  that  obstinate 
attachment  to  ancient  usages,  which  influences  the  government  in  retaining  so 
laborious  a process,  rather  than  substitute  our  simple  locks.  But,  the  innovation  would 
prevent  thousands,  possibly  millions,  from  earning  a scanty  subsistence  by  their  attend- 
ance at  the  capstans ; and,  in  the  present  state  of  China,  the  introduction  of  mechan- 
ism, or  machinery,  would  be  attended  with  most  distressing  results  to  its  crowded 
population.  Between  the  Yellow  River  and  the  Eu-ho,  the  canal,  during  ninety  miles’ 
length,  is  carried  across  a marshy  district,  at  an  elevation  above  it  of  about  twenty  feet. 
To  maintain  this  level  without  the  aid  of  locks,  or  interruption  of  floodgates,  incalculable 
labour  must  have  been  exerted,  and  immense  risks  have  been  encountered — the  latter, 
less  successfully  than  the  energy  of  the  projectors  deserved.  On  more  than  one  occa- 
sion, the  waters  burst  their  enclosure,  and  inundated  the  country;  on  another,  a 
general  caused  a rupture  to  he  made  in  the  hanks,  that  the  released  waters  might 
overwhelm  a rebel  army ; but  the  latter  escaped  to  the  mountains ; whilst  the  city  of 
Honan,  which  stood  lower  than  the  river,  was  inundated,  and  300,000  of  its  inhabitants 
drowned. 


CASCADE  OF  TING-HOO,  OR  THE  TRIPOD  LAKE. 


Noble  the  mountain  stream 
Bursting  in  grandeur  from  its  vantage  ground  ; 

Glory  is  in  its  gleam 

Of  brightness  ; — thunder  in  its  deafening  sound. 

Bernard  Barton. 

The  whole  surface  of  Hou-quan  is  varied  by  mountains,  lakes,  rivers,  and  plains, 
succeeding  each  other  with  a rapidity  that  is  rarely  exceeded  even  in  the  most  picturesque 
regions  of  this  wide  empire.  Ting-hoo,  not  merely  a spacious  area,  but  the  second 
pool  in  China,  both  as  to  extent  of  surface  and  depth  of  water,  is  surrounded  by  a 
district  of  exquisite  beauty,  independent  of  its  amazing  productiveness  in  every  species 
of  return  which  the  earth  can  yield  to  its  inhabitants.  The  numerous  lakes  of  this  pro- 
vince supply  endless  varieties  of  the  finny  tribe ; in  the  rivers’  sands  are  found  alluvial 
gold:  iron,  tin,  copper,  and  other  ores,  are  raised  around  the  mountains,  where  lapis 
lazuli  and  the  greenstone  used  by  painters  are  also  obtained.  Wherever  soil  exists 
amongst  the  mountain-cliffs,  there  noble  pines  have  maintained  a footing,  and,  owing 
to  the  mildness  and  moisture  that  prevail  here  in  combination,  vegetable  growth  is  so 
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rapid  and  luxuriant,  that  this  district  furnishes  more  pine-pillars  for  public  buildings, 
than  any  other  in  the  central  provinces.  Orange,  and  lemon,  and  citron  trees,  are  seen 
in  every  valley,  dark  cedars  adorn  many  a sunny  brow,  and  the  native  woods  that  still 
keep  possession  of  the  hills,  are  amply  stocked  with  herds  of  wild  deer.  Paper  made 
from  macerated  bamboo,  and  wax  supplied  by  a species  of  wild  white  bee,  constitute  the 
principal  manufactures  of  the  locality;  but,  so  joyous  is  the  reign  of  plenty,  so  com- 
pletely does  this  district  “flow  with  milk  and  honey,”  that,  a native  proverb  which -styles 
the  shores  around  Ting-hoo  “ the  magazine  of  the  empire,”  adds  also,  “ Keang-se  may 
furnish  China  with  a breakfast,  none  but  Hou-quan  can  wholly  maintain  it.” 

On  an  eminence  to  the  left  of  the  great  cascade  of  Ting-hoo,  is  a city  sun-ounded 
by  cedar  groves,  and,  although  so  loftily  seated,  embosomed  in  hills ; here  Quang-tchu 
once  governed,  and  was  encompassed  by  the  love  and  admiration  of  his  people,  as  his 
native  city  was  by  its  sheltering  summits.  The  precipice  above  the  waterfall  was  the  favou- 
rite resort  of  this  virtuous  mandarin,  who  is  supposed  to  have  held  communion  there  with 
the  spirits  of  the.  glen,  relative  to  the  lost  tripod,  that  is  still  searched  for  in  the  lake. 
On  one  of  these  occasions,  however — whether  the  act  were  suicidal,  or  performed  by  an 
evil  genius,  has  not  been  decided — he  was  precipitated  into  the  foaming  gulf  that  receives 
the  raging  waters  of  Ting-hoo,  nor  could  his  remains  ever  be  recovered. 

As  to  the  tripod,  from  which  the  lake  takes  its  name,  this  celebrated  piece  of  art, 
the  workmanship  of  the  Chinese  Vulcan,  was  an  heir-loom  in  the  royal  family,  and 
passed,  like  the  stone  of  destiny  in  Westminster  Abbey,  along  with  the  throne  itself. 
A deposed  prince,  resolved  on  defeating  the  successor  of  a rival  dynasty,  threw  the 
charmed  emblem  into  the  lake,  from  the  depths  of  which  it  is  yet  sought  to  be  regained. 
In  other  ancient  kingdoms  such  vessels  have  been  considered  as  symbolical  of  prophecy, 
authority,  and  wisdom;  and,  traditions  of  a lost  or  stolen  tripod  are  connected  with 
claims  to  dominion,  in  various  histories.  It  would  be  difficult  to  discover  the  meaning 
of  its  triform,  or  the  precise  and  accurate  character  of  its  shape  ; it  may  have  had 
reference  in  earlier  times,  like  the  three-stringed  lyre,  to  the  three  seasons  of  the  primitive 
calendar — the  past,  present,  and  future  of  the  Chinese  Triad — and  have  been  retained  by 
Christian  countries,  amongst  its  emblems  and  ornaments,  for  this  very  triune  property. 

The  fate  of  Quang-tchu,  in  his  search  for  the  tripod,  made  a lasting  impression  upon 
those  whom  he  governed  with  so  much  wisdom  and  justice,  and  it  was  resolved,  in  con- 
sequence, to  erect  a temple  to  his  manes,  on  the  rock  beside  the  spot  where  he  is 
supposed  to  have  perished,  and  to  institute  an  annual  festival  in  commemoration  of  his 
virtuous  example.  Feats,  and  sports,  and  mock-combats  are  held  upon  the  water,  the 
pretended  object  being  the  recovery  of  the  tripod,  for  the  purpose  of  placing  it  in  the 
hall  of  Quang-tchu ; and  they  are  conducted  with  a bolder  spirit  than  others  of 
the  kind,  from  the  very  general  partiality  prevailing  here  for  boat-racing,  and  other 
aquatic  sports.  Long  boats  terminating  in  a dragon’s  head,  and  called  long-tchuen, 
are  built  for  the  occasion ; and  in  these,  which  are  gilded  and  gaily  adorned  with 
ribands,  the  tripod,  or  other  prize,  is  contended  for  with  an  emulation  often  end- 
ing fatally  to  the  candidate  for  honour 
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In  far  Cathay  is  Adam’s  line, 

A peaceful  and  a sober  race ; 

Uncultur’d  there  the  vaunted  vine — 

A growth  more  blest  supplies  its  place. 

Though  scorn’d,  the  world’s  purveyors  they : and  we 
Dismiss  our  wine  for  Chinaware  and  Tea.  C.  J.  C. 

• 

Ir  is  uncertain  to  which  country,  China  or  Japan,  the  tea-plant  is  indigenous ; nor  have 
European  botanists  arrived  at  such  an  exact  knowledge  of  its  habitats  as  enables  them 
to  assign  its  proper  classification.  But  so  strongly  does  it  resemble  the  Camellia  in  its 
botanical  characters,  that  it  is  now  generally  referred  to  that  genus — its  flowers  and 
leaves,  however,  being  much  smaller.  Whether  this  Asiatic  plant  has  been  known 
elsewhere,  or  will  thrive  in  a different  soil  and  climate  from  those  in  which  it  is  now  so 
successfully  cultivated,  may  be  doubted ; but  we  are  assured  that  it  has  formed  one  of 
the  favourite  productions  of  the  Chinese  central  provinces  from  the  remotest  antiquity. 

There  are  probably  two  varieties  of  the  plant  to  which  the  Chinese  give  the  name 
of  Thea,  or  Tha — the  Thea  viridis,  with  broad  leaves,  and  the  Thea  Bohea.*  It  was 
long  thought  that  green  tea  was  gathered  exclusively  from  ‘the  former,  but  this  conclu- 
sion is  not  drawn  from  sufiicient  evidence,  and  the  notion  seems  to  have  arisen  from  the 
circumstance  of  there  being  two  distinct  tea  districts  in  the  empire.  A spacious  tract 
in  the  province  of  Kiang-su,  included  between  the  thirty-first  and  thirty-fourth  degrees 
of  north  latitude,  and  sheltered  by  the  mountain-chain  that  separates  this  province  from 
Tche-keang,  is  usually  denominated  the  Green  Tea  district,  while  the  Black  Tea  district 
is  situated  in  a lower  latitude,  and  at  the  base  of  the  mountains  that  form  the  line  between 
the  provinces  of  Eo-kien  and  Kiang-see.  The  whole  range  of  the  tea  districts  is  therefore 
comprehended  between  the  twenty-fifth  and  thirty-fourth  degrees  of  latitude.  It  should 
not,  however,  be  concluded,  from  the  cultivation  of  the  tea-plant  being  apparently  confined 
to  these  provinces,  that  it  is  not,  or  might  not  be,  extended  to  others ; nor,  from  the 
thea  viridis  being  prepared  in  the  upper  province,  that  it  could  not  also  be  matured  in 
the  lower ; for  it  is  not  unfrequent,  in  civilized  countries,  to  find  special  manufactures 
located  in  particular  districts,  beyond  which  they  seldom  migrate.  Besides,  it  is  more 
truly  the  case  with  respect  to  the  cultivation  of  tea  in  China,  the  plant  growing  in  most 

• A cliemical  analysis  of  both  species  gives  the  following  contents : — Of  Green  Tea,  34'6  parts  of  tannin, 
5'9  of  gum,  5‘7  of  vegetable  albumine,  51’3  of  ligneous  fibre,  with  2'5  of  loss.  Of  Black  Tea,  40’6of  tannin. 
6'3  of  gum,  6’4  of  vegetable  albumine,  44 '8  of  ligneous  fibre,  with  2-  of  loss.  The  ashes  contain  silica,  car- 
bonate of  lime,  magnesia,  and  chloride  of  potassium.— JDav^,  Frank,  &c. 
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of  its  provinces,  even  those  bordering  on  Chinese  Tartary,  being  gathered  in  several  of 
them  for  home  consumption  only,  while  the  whole  produce  of  the  green  and  black 
tea  districts  is  reserved  for  exportation  to  Europe  and  America. 

The  distinctions  assigned  by  commerce  to  the  different  descriptions  of  tea  are  sup- 
posed to  have  originated  with  the  Canton  merchants ; the  epithets  hohea,  congo,  campo, 
souchong,  pouchong,jiowery  pekoe,  and  orange  pekoe,  for  black  teas;  and  of  twankay, 
hyson  skin,  young  hyson,  hyson,  imperial,  and  gunpowder,  for  green  teas,  being  wholly 
unknown  in  China,  with  the  exception  of  that  styled  imperial.  This  latter,  called 
yu-tien,  which  is  only  served  on  occasions  of  ceremony,  consists  of  the  young  leaves  of 
the  plants,  riot  of  any  rare  species,  and  is  identical  with  the  high-flavoured  tea  which 
Du  Halde,  who  calls  it  Mao-tcha,  asserts  to  have  been  appropriated  tto  the  emperor. 
Even  the  cups  used  with  the  imperial  preparation  are  different  from  those  generally 
employed,  being  furnished  with  a perforated  silver  plate,  to  keep  the  leaves  down  while 
the  infusion  passes  through ; and  also  with  a stand  or  saucer  of  precious  metal,  shaped 
like  a Chinese  boat.  As  for  the  many  varieties  of  tea  known  to  European  merchants, 
they  can  be  but  mixtures  of  different  values  and  qualities,  or  successful  imitations  by 
ingenious  Asiatics.  In  Kwan-tung  a superior  description  of  tea  is  sold,  obtained  from 
a species  of  moss  peculiar  to  the  mountains  of  that  province ; and  European  travellers 
have  frequently  seen  ferns,  prepared  for  a similar  purpose,  exposed  for  sale  at  Nan- 
chang-foo,  on  the  lake  Po-yang,  where  an  infusion  from  that  plant  was  a very  favourite 
beverage.  There  is  much  reason  to  suppose  also,  that  if  the  Chinese  do  not  actually 
sell  the  camellia  leaves  as  tea  to  foreign  dealers,  they  mix  them,  and  in  no  measured 
proportions,  in  their  chests  for  exportation.  The  introduction  of  a few  leaves  of  the  olea 
fragrans,  a system  adopted  by  the  Japanese  to  impart  a high  and  aromatic  flavour  to 
the  leaf,  can  hardly  be  viewed  as  a violation  of  commercial  integrity,  and  is  not  exposed 
therefore  to  the  censure  with  which  other  admixtures  are  justly  chargeable.  But  there* 
are  numerous  schemes,  both  for  increasing  the  weight  and  adulterating  the  contents  of 
each  chest,  which  have  been  imputed  to  Chinese  merchants  since  the  first  commence- 
ment of  our  humiliating  trade  with  Canton. 

It  is  somewhat  singular,  that  tea  is  supposed  to  have  been  first  employed  by  the 
Chinese  as  a preventive  of  leprosy,  the  precise  object  for  which  ardent  spirits  were  first 
distilled  and  drank  in  the  northern  countries  of  Europe.  The  same  apprehensions, 
errors,  and  superstitions,  therefore,  appear  in  this  instance  to  have  influenced  a large 
portion  of  the  human  race  in  different  countries  from  the  earlier  ages.  These  qualities, 
however,  do  not  now  continue  to  be  attributed  to  the  infusion  of  tea-leaves  ; but  others, 
perhaps  more  valuable  in  an  age  when  leprosy  is  unfrequent,  are  allowed  to  attend  its 
use.  Its  effects  on  the  human  system  are  those  of  a very  mild  narcotic  and  sedative ; 
and,  like  those  of  any  similar  medicine  taken  in  small  quantities,  exhilarating.  Chemical 
analysis,  however,  has  not  yet  discovered  that  principle  in  tea  to  which  its  exciting 
property  is  due.  The  green  tea  preparations  possess  this  quality  in  a much  higher 
degree  than  the  black  ; and  a strong  infusion  of  the  former  will,  in  most  constitutions, 
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produce  considerable  excitement  and  wakefulness.  Still,  of  all  narcotics,  tea  is  the 
least  pernicious,  if  indeed  it  be  so  in  any  degree. 

Some  of  its  medicinal  properties  possess  much  value.  Taken  moderately,  and 
cautiously,  it  acts  as  an  astringent  and  corroborative ; it  strengthens  the  stomach  and 
bowels,  assists  digestion,  acts  as  a diuretic  and  diaphoretic;  but,  excess  must  be 
avoided,  and  vigilance  exercised  in  its  administration.  Induced  by  such  valuable 
prop  rties,  other  nations,  distinguished  for  intelligence,  enterprise,  and  perseverance, 
have  attempted  the  naturalisation  of  the  tea-plant  in  their  colonies,  or  parent  states. 
In  the  island  of  Java,  the  Dutch  have  undertaken  its  cultivation,  and,  to  ensure 
success,  imported  cultivators  from  the  tea-districts  of  China.  These  little  plantations 
promised  favourably  at  first ; but,  whether  from  faithlessness  in  the  labourers,  error  in 
the  selection  of  the  plant  originally,  or  a change  of  purpose  on  the  part  of  the  govern- 
ment, not  wishing  to  excite  Chinese  jealousy,  the  speculation  was  not  pursued  with  the 
enthusiasm  in  which  it  originated. 

Another  attempt,  also  attended  with  prosperity  at  the  outset,  was  made  near  St.  Sebas- 
tian in  Brazil.  In  the  botanic  garden,  six  miles  from  that  city,  the  government  incurred 
the  expense  of  collecting  rare  and  valuable  exotics  from  opposite  parts  of  the  world. 
To  their  growth  and  fructuosity  both  soil  and  climate  were  favourable,  and  the  plants 
of  the  East  appeared  to  have  suffered  no  diminution  of  vigour  by  transplantation.  A 
political  lethargy,  however,  came  over  all  Portuguese  institutions,  the  influence  of 
which  unfortunately  extended  to  this  once  celebrated  botanical  collection;  and  were 
it  not  for  the  zeal,  taste,  and  judgment  of  Senor  Gomez,  the  superintendent  of  a 
powder-mill  in  the  neighbourhood,  the  botanic  garden  of  Saint  Sebastian,  like  the 
flowers  of  its  annuals,  would  have  passed  away  from  sight  and  memory.  This 
gentleman,  notwithstanding  the  defects  of  the  establishment,  continued,  through  the 
aid  of  a few  Chinese  gardeners,  to  cultivate  the  tea-plant  with  great  success.  “ It  was 
in  se  d at  the  time  of  my  (Dr.  Abel’s)  visit,  and  its  leaves  had  been  repeatedly  and 
effectually  manufactured.  Many  other  Chinese  plants  were  growing  here  in  full 
vigour;  amongst  those  the  tallow  and  wax  trees,  and  camellia  sasanqua,  were  the 
most  conspicuous.”  In  later  years  than  those  in  which  Sir  Henry  Ellis  and  Dr.  Abel 
visited  Brazil,  the  tea-plant  was  discovered  growing  wild  in  Assam  by  Mr.  Bruce.  This 
gentleman  traced  it  along  the  Brahmaputra  from  Jaipore  in  Lower  Assam,  to  Joorhaut, 
the  capital  of  the  upper  province.  It  is  found  in  the  natural  jungle  which  covers  a 
large  portion  of  the  country,  and  beneath  the  shade  of  which  it  grows  luxuriantly. 
Under  the  superintendence  of  the  discoverer  himself,  the  culture  of  tea  was  spiritedly 
commenced;  and,  with  the  aid  of  Chinese  cultivators,  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  it  will  not  be  ultimately  able  to  compete  with  the  large  black-leafed  tea,  called,  in 
England,  bohea,  and  in  China,  ia-cha,  or  large  tea.*  A company  has  been  formed  in 
England  to  encourage  the  culture  and  the  trade;  and  parcels  of  very  fine  tea  have 
been  imported  from  Assam. 

Tea  is  in  general  use  in  China;  and  “in  families  and  shops,”  says  the  Bev.  W.  C. 

* In  Mr.  Fortune’s  Residence  amaugst  the  Chinese,  the  best  account  of  the  tea-plant  will  be  found. 
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Milne,  “ where  visitors  are  constantly  pouring  in,  a commodious  tea-pot,  full  of  the 
decoction,  stands  on  a counter  or  convenient  side  table,  surrounded  by  a bevy  of  tea- 
cups, to  oblige  the  thirsty  customer.  Rain-water  is  the  universal  favourite  for  preparing 
the  draught;  hence,  in  economical  families,  huge  monster  jars  are  constantly  standing 
under  the  eaves  of  the  houses,  to  catch  every  drop  of  the  ' heavenly  rain.’  Strong  tea 
is  not  preferred  by  the  Chinese ; black  tea  being  the  rule,  green  the  exception ; and  it 
is  drunk  without  any  admixture  of  milk  or  sugar.” — Tea-gardens”  are  as  common  in 
China  as  in  England. 


LOADING  TEA-JUNKS  AT  TSEEN-TANG. 

The  sweat  of  industry  would  dry  and  die. 

But  for  the  end  it  works  to.  Cymbeline 

On  a tributary  to  the  river  of  “the  Nine  Bends,”  and  in  the  province  of  Fokien,  is  a 
romantic,  rich,  and  remarkable  spot,  the  resort  of  tea-factors,  and  the  prineijial  loading- 
place,  in  the  district,  for  tea  destined  for  the  Canton  and  other  markets.  The  hills  and 
the  valleys  here  are  equally  favourable  to  the  production  of  this  staple  of  China,  and 
the  tea-tree  itself  has  been  carefully  examined,  and  its  peculiarities  ascertained  by 
Europeans  in  this  locality,  with  more  minuteness  and  scrupulosity  than  elsewhere. 

As  in  the  preceding  article  we  have  given  some  particulars  of  the  tea-plant,  we 
will,  in  this,  describe  the  process  of  cultivation. 

In  the  process  of  sowing,  several  seeds  are  dropped  into  a hole  made  for  their  reception, 
the  cultivator  having  learned  from  experience,  the  risk  of  trusting  to  a single  grain.  When 
the  plant  appears  above  the  surface,  it  is  tended  with  the  utmost  care ; attacks  of  insects 
are  jealously  provided  against,  rude  visitations  of  wind  cautiously  prevented,  and,  should 
the  tea-farm  be  distant  from  the  natural  stream,  skilful  irrigation  conducts  an  artificial 
rivulet  through  every  part  of  it.  The  leaf  being  the  product  required,  every  artifice  is 
employed  to  enable  it  to  attain  maturity.  For  three  years,  or  until  the  plant  has  risen 
to  the  height  of  four  feet,  no  crop  is  gathered ; the  little  tree  being  permitted  to  retain 
all  its  innate  power  of  self-sustenance ; but,  having  attained  this  age,  gathering  is  then 
commenced,  and  conducted  upon  the  most  methodical  principles.  As  the  youngest 
leaves  afford  the  most  grateful  infusion,  it  is  desirable  to  gather  early,  but  this  must  not 
be  done  with  a precipitation  likely  to  endanger  the  future  vigour  of  the  tree ; and  hence 
no  leaves  are  pulled  until  age  has  established  hardihood.  The  first  shoots,  or  the 
appearance  of  the  bud,  are  covered  with  hair,  and  afford  the  fine  flowery  Pekoe  ; 
should  they  be  permitted  to  have  a few  days’  more  growth,  the  hair  begins  to  fall  off, 
the  leaf  expands,  and  becomes  black-leaf  Pekoe.  On  the  same  tree,  of  course,  some 
young  shoots  occur  that  present  more  fleshy  and  finer  leaves — these  afford  the  Souchong; 
the  next  in  quality  makes  Campoy;  a shade  loiver,  Congou;  the  refuse  is  Fokien  Bohea. 
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Tea-plants  are  grown  in  rows  about  five  feet  asunder,  the  intermediate  furrow.? 
being  kept  free  from  weeds,  the  asyla  of  insects;  and  the  trees  are  not  allowed  to 
attain  a height  inconvenient  for  pickers.  Indeed,  when  the  tea-tree  reaches  its  eighth 
year,  it  is  removed,  to  make  way  for  a more  youthful  successor,  the  produce  of  old  trees 
being  unfit  for  use.  The  flowers  of  the  tree,  which  are  white,  and  resemble  the  common 
monthly-i’ose  in  form,  are  succeeded  by  soft  green  berries  or  pods,  each  enclosing  from 
one  to  three  white  seeds.  March  is  the  first  month  in  the  year  for  picking,  both  as  to 
time  and  quality,  and  great  precautions  are  observed  in  this  ceremony.  The  pickers 
are  required  to  prepare  themselves  for  their  task  by  a specific  process.  For  several 
weeks  previous  to  the  harvest,  they  take  such  diet  only  as  may  communicate  agreeable 
odours  to  the  skin  and  breath,  and,  while  gathering,  they  wear  gloves  of  perfumed  leather. 
Every  leaf  is  plucked  separately,  but,  as  practice  confers  perfection,  an  expert  performer 
will  gather  twelve  pounds  in  the  course  of  a day.  April  is  the  second  season  ; — leaves 
gathered  in  this  month  afford  a coarser  and  inferior  description  of  tea;  they  are  plucked 
with  fewer  ceremonies  than  those  of  the  preceding  crop,  but,  should  a large  proportion 
of  small  and  delicate  leaves  appear,  these  are  selected,  and  sold  as  the  produce  of  the 
first  picking.  In  May  and  June  inferior  kinds  are  gathered,  and  even  some- 
times later.  Leaves  of  the  earliest  crop  are  of  small  size,  of  delicate  colour  and 
aromatic  flavour,  with  little  fibre  and  little  bitterness ; those  of  the  second  picking  are 
of  a dull  green ; and  the  last  gatherings  are  characterized  by  a still  darker  shade  of  the 
same  colour,  and  a much  coarser  grain.  Quality  is  influenced  by  the  age  of  the  planta- 
tion, by  the  degree  of  exposure  to  which  the  tree  has  been  accustomed,  by  the  nature 
of  the  soil,  and  the  skill  of  the  cultivator. 

The  leaves  when  gathered  are  placed  in  wide  shallow  baskets,  and  during  several 
hours  exposed  to  the  wind  and  the  sunshine;  they  are  next  removed  into  deeper 
baskets,  and  taken  to  the  curing  house,  a species  of  public  establishment  found  in  all 
tea-districts,  where  the  drying  process  is  superintended,  either  by  the  owners,  or  by  the 
servants  of  \he  drying-house.  A number  of  stoves  generally  ranged  in  a continuous 
right  line,  support  a series  of  thin  iron  plates,  or  hot  hearths.  When  heated  so  high 
that  a leaf  thrown  upon  it  returns  a loud  crackling  noise,  the  hearth  is  prepared  for  the 
process.  A quantity  of  leaves  is  now  laid  upon  the  plate,  and  turned  over  by  means  oi 
a brush,  with  a rapidity  sufficient  to  prevent  their  being  scorched,  while  they  are  enduring 
a considerable  degree  of  heat.  When  they  begin  to  curl,  they  are  swept  off  the  hearth, 
and  spread  out  upon  a table  covered  with  paper,  or  some  other  smooth  and  fine-textured 
substance.  One  set  of  attendants  at  the  table  proceed  to  roll  the  leaves  between  their 
hands,  while  another,  with  large  fans,  are  employed  in  reducing  the  temperature 
suddenly,  and  thereby  accelerating  the  requisite  curling  of  the  tea.  The  heaps  are 
submitted  a seconcl,  and  even  a third  time,  to  the  same  process,  until  the  manufacturers 
consider  that  they  are  perfectly  cooled  and  properly  curled.  Coarse  kinds,  that  is, 
refuse  from  the  two  last  gatherings,  being  filled  with  stronger  fibres,  and  possessing  a bitter 
flavour,  are  exposed  to  the  steam  of  hot  water,  previously  to  being  thrown  upon  the 
heated  hearth  ; and  if  the  artist  be  skilful,  their  appearance  and  quality  may  both  be 
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materially  improved.  For  some  months,  the  dried  tea  remains  in  baskets  in  tl.e  store- 
house of  the  grower;  after  which  it  is  once  more  exposed  to  a gentle  heat,  before  being 
carried  to  market. 

An  obvious  distinction  exists  between  the  farmer,  or  grower,  and  the  manufacturer;  the 
former  separates  the  respective  qualities  with  the  utmost  care,  and  dis[)oses  of  them,  in  that 
selected  manner,  to  the  manufacturer,  either  at  his  own  house,  or  in  the  most  convenient 
market;  the  latter  removes  his  purchases  to  his  private  factory,  and  there,  taking  certain 
measures  from  each  heap,  mixes  them  together,  in  proportions  producing  the  exact  quality 
he  wishes  to  give  each  particular  class,  or  number  of  chests;  the  farmer  therefore  is 
a separator — the  manufacturer,  a concentrator.  And  mow  the  process  of  planting 
rearing,  gathering,  drying,  separating,  and  mixing  being  completed,  it  only  remains  to 
pack  the  preparation  into  chests,  and  tread  it  down  suffieientlv ; in  this  convenient  form 
it  is  put  on  board  the  junks  at  Tseen-tang,  and  other  loading-places  in  the  tea- 
growing countries,  and  carried  to  the  stores  at  Canton  or  Macao. 


MOUTH  OF  THE  RIVER  CHIxVKEARG. 

Does  the  bright  heaven  make  of  thy  tide  its  glass  ? 

Do  the  dark  clouds  above  thy  mirror  pass? 

Do  thy  hanks  echo  to  the  shepherd’s  song’ 

Do  human  feet  pass  restlessly  along? 

Several  tributaries  discharge  their,  waters  into  the  Yang-tse-kiang  in  the  vicinity  of  tlic" 
Golden  Island,  and,  by  their  combined  effects,  have  there  given  to  tlie  channel  of  that 
noble  river  all  the  characters  of  a vast  land-locked  bay.  This  advantage  is  fully 
appreciated  by  native  navigators,  who  not  only  make  this  expansion  a regular  halting- 
place,  but  in  many  instances  the  terminus  of  their  voyage,  by  transhipping  fheir  freights 
for  distant  places,  and  returning  for  others.  Independently,  however,  of  the  beauty  of 
river  scenery,  which  is  here  so  conspicuous  that  the  Golden  Island  was  once  the 
favourite  retreat  of  royalty,  exclusive  of  the  concurrent  advantages  which  the  locality 
affords  as  a commercial  entrepot,  the  embouchure  of  the  Chin-keang  is  a place  of  the 
utmost  consequence  to  the  internal  security  of  the  empire.  It  is  the  spot  where  the 
advance  of  a hostile  fleet  should  be  resisted  : it  is  the  key  of  the  Imperial  canal,  for, 
a few  powerful  war-steamers  anchored  here,  could  effectually  blockade  the  approach  (o 
Peking  by  the  canal — to  Nanking,  by  the  Yang-tse-kiang.  The  peaceful  and  passive 
policy  of  China  has  not  hitherto  felt  it  necessary  to  fortify  this  passage  of  the  river, 
but  possibly  the  experience  of  recent  events  may  humble  their  pride,  or  correct  their 
prejudices,  in  whichever  of  those  evil  qualities  the  error  may  have  its  source.  A pier 
or  jetty  raised  on  piles,  and  extending  for  several  hundred  yards  from  the  great  river, 
serves  as  a loading  and  a landing  place  for  junks  of  burden  ; and  stores  for  the  deposit 
of  merchandise,  either  for  reshipment  or  immediate  sale,  stand  in  the  veiy  waters  that 
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wash  the  base  of  the  steep  cliffs.  A loft)'  rock,  that  rises  like  the  frustum  of  a cone; 
and  shelters  the  official  residences  of  the  little  port,  is  broken  into  picturesque  forms, 
beautifully  tinted  by  the  masses  of  lichens  that  shade  its  deep  fissures,  and  by  the  bright 
foliage  of  the  pine  that  waves  over  it.  An  assemblage  of  glowing  white  houses  on  the  sum- 
mit, secure  apparently  of  surprise,  constitutes  a sort  of  Tartar  capitol,  in  which  a garrison  is 
stationed  for  the  defence  of  the  large  cities  in  the  surrounding  district,  andfor  the  conserva- 
tion of  the  river.  A pathway,  cut  in  the  rock,  encircles  it  like  the  spiral  staircase  of  a cam- 
panile, but  the  actual  length  of  the  ascent  is  so  considerable,  that  few  others  than  the 
residents  of  the  citadel  encounter  it. 

The  surface  of  the  rock  is  both  spacious,  and  fertile  enough,  to  afford  fruits  and 
vegetables  to  its  occupants ; and  pines,  and  cypress  trees,  flourish  here  in  numbers 
large  enough  to  form  a perfect  shelter  against  the  winds.  From  the  highest  point  of  the  cliff 
that  faces  the  north,  a magnificent  panorama  is  presented  to  the  view.  Immediately 
beneath  is  seen  the  city  of  Chin-keang  with  its  quay  and  shipping,  and  fishing-boats 
arriving  and  departing ; a little  further,  the  great  river  having  extended  to  a width  of 
two  miles,  is  descried  winding  majestically  through  the  land  for  many  a li ; in  the  centre,  and 
where  it  is  richest,  the  Golden  Island,  clothed  with  the  most  luxuriant  foliage,  through 
which  pagodas  and  temples  occasionally  peep,  rises  gracefully  from  the  silvery  surface, 
and  immediately  opposite  is  observed  the  opening  of  the  Imperial  canal  into  the  bav 
of  Chin-keang.  A mountain-chain,  composed  entirely  of  granite,  extends  along  the 
north  bank  of  the  river,  as  far  as  the  ken  can  reach,  and  closes,  in  that  direction,  this 
amazing  pictiire.  There  is  no  passage  on  the  river  more  conspicuous  by  the  presence 
and  concentration  of  great  and  striking  features — none  more  eminently  beautiful  and 
animated  by  trade — none  of  so  much  importance  to  the  empire  when  threatened  with 
invasion  by  any  Christian  power. 


COAL-MINES  AT  YING-TIH. 

“ There  is  iio  malice  in  this  burning  coal.”  King  John  IV.  1. 

Coal  abounds  universally  in  China,  although  not  raised  so  extensively  in  any  district 
as  that  at  the  base  of  the  Meling  mountain-s,  which  bound  the  province  of  Kwang-Tung  on 
the  north.  Where  the  Pe-kiang  river,  descending  from  this  vast  chain,  forces  its  way 
between  the  rocks,  native  industry  is  actively  displayed  in  the  process  of  raising  coal, 
and  lading  the  barges  for  the  lower  country,  where  ex'tensive  potteries  are  established. 
Coal-districts  are  in  general  wild  and  savage,  in  their -aspect,  and  Ying-Tih,  however 
relieved  by  the  magnificent  forms  that  appear  on  every  side,  partakes  still  of  all  the 
characters  of  desolation.  Once  clad  with  pines,  the  miner  has  disafforested  the  banks, 
and  few  dwellings,  save  the  colliers’  huts  and  agents’ 'offices,  contribute’ to  humanize  the 
prospect.  Intent  on  gain,  at  least  on  occupation,  a dense  population  is  collected  here, 
finding  homes  in  miserable  cottages  on  the  summit  of  the  cliff,  or  occasionally  in  the 
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very  bowels  of  the  earth.  No  assistance  being  derived  from  machinery,  no  coal  is  raised 
through  upright  shafts,  after  the  depth  becomes  inconvenient,  or  water  collects  in  the 
pit;  so  that  the  principal  and  most  profitable  mode  of  working,  consists  in  driving 
horizontal  levels,  or  adits,  into  the  front  of  the  rock  that  overhangs  the  river.  In  this 
way  water  is  readily  drawn  off,  ingress  and  egress  easily  accomplished,  and  the  coal  dis- 
charged into  the  barges,  immediately  from  the  mouth  of  the  pit.  A fleet  of  junks  is 
always  assembled  beneath  the  beetling  brow  of  Ying-Tih,  waiting  their  turn;  some 
just  under  the  entrance  of  an  adit,  others  at  the  foot  of  a long  flight  of  steps  that 
descend  from  shafts  sunk  in  higher  parts  of  the  hills.  Carriers  appear  in  perpetual 
motion  on  the  stairs  hewn  with  vast  labour  in  the  rock,  bringing  the  coal  from  an  adit 
to  the  junks  below,  or  returning  for  another  load.  Neither  barrows,  nor  wains,  nor 
any  mechanical  advantage,  is  seized  by  the  colliers  in  this  operation ; two  baskets,  sus- 
pended from  a bamboo  cane  that  rests  across  the  shoulders,  being  the  only  adjutory 
means  employed.  Fossil,  bituminous,  and  stone  coal  are  found  in  China,  but  the  last 
kind  appears  to  be  most  prevalent.  From  the  pit  it  is  frequently  taken  to  places  where 
it  is  charred  a little,  before  use ; and  coal-dust  combined  with  earth  makes  a convenient 
mixture  for  rice-stoves.  So  early  as  the  age  of  Marco  Polo,  the  Venetian  traveller,  this 
valuable  mineral  was  familiarly  known  to  the  Chinese,  yet  they  do  not  appear  to  have 
applied  it  to  manufacturing  purposes.  “ There  is  found,’^  writes  that  eminent  traveller, 
“a  sort  of  black  stone,  which  they  dig  out  of  mountains,  where  it  runs  in  veins.  When 
lighted  it  burns  like  charcoal,  and  retains  the  fire  much  better  than  wood  : insomuch 
that  it  may  be  preserved  during  the  night,  and  in  the  morning  be  found  still  burning. 
These  stones  do  not  flame,  excepting  a little  when  first  lighted,  but  during  their  igni- 
tion give  out  a considerable  heat.” 


CEREMONY  OF  MEETING  THE  SPRING.’" 

“ Come,  gentle  Spring,  ethereal  mildness,  come, 

And  from  the  bosom  of  yon  dropping  cloud. 

While  music  wakes  around,  veil'd  in  a shower 

Of  shadowing  roses,  on  our  plains  descend.”  Thomson. 

National  amusements  amongst  the  Chinese  are  generally  associated  with  pretended 
sanctity,  or  rather  actual  superstition;  and  every  cardinal  event  in  earthly  affairs  is  referred 
in  their  stolid  creed,  to  some  revolution  of  the  heavenly  bodies — some  phenomenon  in 
the  firmament — some  periodic  change  in  the  great  government  of  the  universe.  Little 
acquainted  with  the  real  forms  of  the  planetary  orbits,  they  pay  much  attention  to  the 
solar  and  lunar  motions,  and  are  zealous  in  their  celebration  of  festivities  in  honour  of 
both.  When  the  sun  is  in  the  fifteenth  of  Aquarius,  and  when  the  second  February 
moon  appears,  it  is  the  custom  to  form  a.  procession,  and  go  forth  to  meet  the  coming 
spring.  Before,  however,  the  festal  day  arrives,  the  more  pious  portion  of  the  idolaters 
visit  the  various  temples  of  Fo,  or  of  Taou,  or  the  Hall  of  Confucius,  or  those  fanes  dedi- 
cated to  eminent  men  of  times  passed  by.  Those  less  infected  with  superstitious  enthu- 
siasm, take  advantage  of  the  prevailing  idleness,  and  pay  periodical  visits  to  their 
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friends  and  relations  in  distant  provinces,  or  make  parties  of  pleasure  to  favourite  places 
of  recreation,  A third  class,  however,  uniting  the  extremes  of  riot  and  religion,  devote 
their  leisure  to  the  joyous  celebration  of  the  approaching  season.  A decade  of  days  is 
appropriated  to  the  ceremonies  specified,  and  distinguished  by  the  object  of  worship  on 
each  day  respectively.  The  fowl,  dog,  pig,  sheep,  ox,  horse,  man,  grain,  hemp,  and  pea, 
are  the  natural  products  that  constitute  the  subject  of  procession  and  veneration  suc- 
cessively. Two  of  the  ten  days  are  held  in  greater  reverence  than  the  rest ; these  are 
the  festivals  of  man  and  of  the  buffalo.  On  the  latter  occasion,  a procession,  formed 
at  a concerted  place  of  rendezvous,  advances  to  some  rural  temple,  where  it  is  received 
bv  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  district,  who  offers  an  accustomed  sacrifice,  and  pros- 
trates himself  before  the  rude  emblems  of  the  season,  borne  by  the  procession-men. 
All  the  mummers  are  decorated  with  ribands  or  garlands ; some  are  supplied  with  instru- 
ments of  music,  such  as  drums,  gongs,  horns  ; others  carry  banners,  lanterns,  or  repre- 
sentations of  pine-apples,  and  fruits  of  larger  growth.  Boys,  dressed  like  satyrs  or 
fauns,  and  seated  on  rustic  altars,  or  on  the  branches  of  trees,  are  carried  along  in 
litters  ; on  other  stages  are  arranged  little  maids,  dressed  like  Flora,  supporting  the 
camellia,  as  figurative  of  the  tea-plant,  the  usefulness  of  the  leaf  and  the  beauty  of  the 
blossom  being  meant  to  express  the  distinguishing  characters  of  the  softer  sex.  Above 
all,  rises  a huge  buffalo,  or  water-ox,  made  of  clay,  or  of  a bamboo  frame-work,  covered 
with  paper,  and  borne  by  a number  of  able-bodied  worshippers,  dressed  in  spring  colours. 
It  is  not  unusual  to  have  a hundred  tables,  or  litters,  in  a procession,  each  sustaining 
a number  of  boys  or  girls,  an  effigy  of  the  water-ox,  or  of  the  human  face  divine. 
Arriving  at  the  door  of  an  appointed  temple,  the  che-foo,  who  had  been  in  waiting  there 
from  the  preceding  day,  advances  to  welcome  them,  in  his  capacity  of  Priest  of  Spring. 
He  is  pro  tempore  the  highest  officer  in  the  district,  exacting  obedience  from  the 
viceroy,  should  they  meet,  during  his  ten  days’  sovereignty.  Gorgeously  attired,  and 
shaded  beneath  an  umbrella  of  state,  enriched  with  embroidery,  he  delivers  a discourse 
upon  the  praises  of  spring,  and  recommends  the  cause  of  husbandry ; after  which  he 
strikes  the  figure  of  the  water-ox  three  times  with  a whip,  as  the  commencement  of  the 
labours  of  the  plough.  This  is  the  signal  for  general  action  ^the  multitude  now  proceed 
to  stone  the  buffalo,  from  which,  as  it  tumbles  to  pieces,  numbers  of  little  images  fall  out, 
for  which  a general  scramble  takes  place.  Proceeding  to  the  various  public  offices,  the 
cortege  halts  in  front  of  each,  and  there  makes  a noisy  demonstration,  in  return  for  the 
images,  or  medals,  so  generously  thrown  amongst  them  by  the  authorities. 

The  ceremony  observed  on  “ Man-day,”  when  an  image  of  the  human  form  is  carried 
about  in  triumph,  is  in  all  respects  identical.  Government  supply  the  litter-carriers,  and 
the  litter-men,  (Tae-Suey)  and  the  effigy, which  is  worshipped  as  “ the  Deity  of  the 
Year,”  in  allusion  to  the  cycle  of  sixty  years  employed  by  the  Chinese  in  their  chrono- 
logical computations.  There  is  a festival  observed  at  Palermo,  and  called  “ The 
Triumph  of  St.  Rosalia,”  which,  in  its  extravagance  and  arrangements,  very  much 
resembles  “ Meeting  the  Spring,”  but  differs  altogether  in  its  objects.  However,  the 
festival  of  Apis,  in  ancient  Egypt,  resembles  the  Chinese  feast  in  every  respect. 
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THE  IMPERIAL  TRAVELLINCt  - PALACE. 

AT  THE  HOO-KEW-SHAN. 

Give  me  a momitain-spot  where  Nature's  forms 
Enchantress  Memory  twice  doth  consecrate  ; 

Green  dreamy  vales,  and  summits  swept  of  storms 
Rife  with  the  love-tale  or  dark  wizard’s  fate 
Well  might  a Cham’s  pavilion-walls  surround 
The  Bhuddist’s  Chair  and  phantom-Tiger’s  Mound. 

C.  .1.  C. 


Jupiter  descended  occasionally  from  Olympus,  and  became  the  guest  of  mortals,  and 
the  king  of  Tartarus  emerged  from  his  gloomy  hall  to  visit  the  palace  of  Queen  Ceres, 
yet  the  mighty  autocrat  of  the  “ Celestial  empire  ’ never  deigns  to  enter  any  save  an  impe- 
rial habitation.  No  private  palace  of  his  humiliated  mandarins,  no  public  serai  of  his 
enslaved  subjects,  is  ever  honoured  by  the  imperial  presence ; when  the  court  makes  a 
tour  of  pleasure  or  policy,  the  retinue  is  lodged  at  “ travelling  palaces”  erected  tor  their 
reception.  These  occur  along  the  great  high-roads  that  connect  the  principal  cities  of 
the  empire,  and  some  of  them  exceed  in  sumptuousness,  all  in  picturesque  accompani- 
ments, the  much-celebrated  palace  and  gardens  of  Pe-king. 

Keang-su  is  a fair  and  a fertile  pr-ovince,  enjoying  variety  of  seasons,  of  soil,  of 
scenery,  “here  we  find  the  country  growing  more  beautiful,  better  cultivated,  and  in  all 
respects  more  interesting;  we  are  soon  surrounded  by  picturesque  hills  in  the  distance, 
and  the  people  display  superior  riches  and  prosperity  in  their  dresses  and  habitations,’’ 
In  the  midst  of  these  happy  faces,  and  amongst  these  sunny  hills,  is  the  imperial  travel- 
ling palace  of  the  Hoo-kew-shan  or  Tiger  Mound.  The  locality  is  about  nine  le  nortln 
west  of  Soo-chow-foo,  the  second  city  of  the  first  rank  in  the  province,  and  is  one  of 
the  most  famed  in  Chinese  story,  for  its  romantic  scenery,  its  commanding  prospects,  and 
its  ancient  legends.  From  the  conspicuousness  of  the  mound  that  rises  so  precipitously 
from  the  level  country,  and  which  has  now  become  a valuable  landmark  to  the  mariner, 
this  “ gathering  of  rocky  eminences  ” is  also  known  as  the  Hae-yung-fung,  “ or  sea-rising 
peak.”  Every  summit  of  this  “ many-topped’’  group,  every  recess  within  these  mountains’ 
bosoms,  every  ravine  that  intercepts  their  continuity,  presents  some  object  of  curiosity 
or  admiration,  in  the  production  of  which  art  and  nature  contend  for  superiority.  On  the 
highest  pinnacle  is  the  Keen-che,  or  “Sword  Pool  beside  it  the  Tseen-jin-tso-shih,  or 
“rock  to  seat  the  thousand  people,”  and  opposite  are  the  Sang-kung  and  Shwo-fd  terraces. 
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On  this  spot,  as  legends  say,  Heu-loo,  King  of  Woo,  was  buried,  with  all  the  ceremony 
that  suited  his  rank,  and  on  the  third  day  after  his  entombment  a white  tiger  was  seen 
seated  on  his  monument,  where  it  remained  for  several  days,  and  to  which  it  paid  perio- 
dical visits  for  many  subsequent  years.  It  is  also  believed  that  when  Che-hwang  of  the 
Tsin  dynasty,  and  first  universal  monarch  of  China,  meditated  destroying  the  tombs 
of  Woo,  the  white  tiger,  the  genius  of  the  family,  appeared  to  him  on  the  mound  that 
is  named  after  his  species,  and  deterred  him  from  his  purpose. 

Its  sanctity  and  historical  associations,  in  addition  to  the  attractions  of  its  natural 
beauties,  led  hither  two  brothers,  Wang-seun  and  Wang-min,  officers  of  the  court  of 
Tsin,  who  built  their  country-seats  amidst  the  rocky  defiles  of  the  mountain.  The  list  of 
temples  on  the  Tiger  Mound  includes  the  Twan-poo,  in  which  sacrifices  were  offered; 
the  Yin-ho-tsing  where  Tung-chang  studied,  and  in  which  a tablet  is  suspended  wherein 
he  is  described  as  “ the  thrice-reverencing  Tse the  Woo-heen,  or  Temple  of  Five 
Worthies,  adjoining  the  preceding,  is  dedicated  to  three  celebrated  characters  of  the 
epoch  of  the  Tang,  and  two  of  the  Sung  dynasty. 

Antique  relics  of  various  descriptions  lend  an  interest  to  this  remarkable  locality, 
perhaps  the  ruins  of  the  Ko-chung-ting  or  “ Middle  Flail,”  and  Pih-kung’s  Dyke,  so 
called  from  Pih-loo-teen  by  whom  it  was  constructed,  are  held  in  greatest  veneration  by 
Chinese  antiquaries.  There  is  a story  that  Sang-kung,  a celebrated  Bhuddist  priest, 
was  engaged  in  expounding  the  mysteries- of  his  faith  on  the  Tiger  Mound,  when  the 
Emperor  Wan-te,  of  the  Sung  dynasty,  arrived  there,  and  interrupted  his  prelections 
by  inviting  some  of  his  disciples  to  a banquet.  To  the  emperor’s  request  that  his  guests 
would  partake  of  the  cheer,  one,  more  courageous  than  the  rest,  replied,  that  “ the  rules 
of  the  priesthood  forbade  its  votaries  to  taste  of  food  after  the  day  had  passed  its  middled 
“How,”  said  the  Emperor,  “can  the  commencement  be  in  the  middle  (ko-chung)?” 
“ When  it  is  day  and  dawn  of  day,”  answered  Sang-kung,  “ Heaven  is  said  ‘ to  middle 
if,’  and  how  can  it  be  otherwise  !”  The  priest  was  silent,  then  raising  his  chopsticks, 
proceeded  to  taste  the  delicacies  that  were  spread  before  him,  after  which,  in  comme- 
moration of  the  circumstance,  he  bestowed  upon  the  pavilion  the  name  it  bears  to 
the  present  day.  In  after  ages  this  revered  asylum  was  the  solitary  abode  of  Chb-taou- 
sang,  another  Bhuddist  priest,  renowned  for  sanctity  and  learning.  Having  in  vain 
solicited  the  attention  of  men,  and  finding  them  a perverse  generation  “ totally  destitute 
of  reflection,”  he  collected  a number  of  large  stones,  and  placed  them  upright  all  around 
his  rude  mountain-pulpit;  then  seating  himself  amidst  these  chill  emblems  of  the  human 
heart,  he  sarcastically  proceeded  in  his  exposition  of  the  Shwb-fa  faith,  upon  which  his 
silent  auditory  are  said  to  have  bowed  assent,  and  in  that  approving  posture  they 
still  continue  upon  the  scene  of  the  event. 

The  summit  of  the  bold  rock  that  rises  abruptly  behind  the  imperial  buildings, 
and  is  connected  with  the  opposite  cliffs  by  an  arched  viaduct  spanning  a deep  ravine,  is 
surmounted  by  the  beautiful  Han-meaou  pagoda  of  seven  stories.  From  this  graceful 
structure,  formerly  attached  to  the  Ho-tsing  temple,  the  prospect  is  extensive  and 
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delightful,  forming,  from  the  earliest  periods  of  native  topography,  a subject  of  the  most 
enthusiastic  admiration.  The  hills  of  the  Hoo-kew  are  marked  by  deep  ravines, 
down  which  streams  of  transparent  water  are  heard  eternally  falling,  and,  on  the  narrow 
pathways,  that  follow  their  winding  course  along  the  lowest  depths  of  the  dark  chasms, 
the  rays  of  the  sun  scarcely  ever  strike.  Nothing  can  be  imagined  more  tranquil,  lonely, 
and  inspiring  than  the  lofty  site  of  the  temple  itself,  “ where  the  blue  ether  is  breathed, 
and  the  white  clouds  pierced  to  reach  the  arch  of  Heaven.”  Below,  in  the  wide-extended 
plain,  is  the  populous  Koo-soo,  and  from  this  sublime  observatory  you  may  “ in  a turn 
of  the  hand”  behold  the  south. 

Adjacent  to  this  glorious  relic  of  Bhuddism  stands  the  chair,  a rude  rock,  such  as 
the  Druids  of  old  erected  in  Britain,  whence  the  venerable  Sang-kung  delivered  his 
discourses,  and  taught  the  vain  precepts  of  his  idolatrous  faith.  His  throne,  more  impe- 
rishable than  his  theory,  looks  down  upon  the  “ Sword  Pool”  beside  it,  along  the  banks  of 
which  for  thousands  of  cubits,  two  walls  resembling  mountains  extend,  although  evidently 
“ cut  by  the  hand  of  man the  water  is  remarkable  for  its  transparency,  as  well  as 
for  the  violent  agitations  to  which  it  is  subject  upon  tbe  least  visitations  of  wind  : and  the 
melancholy  sound  of  its  waves,  as  they  roll  upon  the  shores,  are  heard  in  solemn  echoes 
all  round  the  group  of  the  Tiger  Mound.  Lower  down  upon  the  hill  is  a circle  of  unhewn 
rocks,  with  huge  holders  lying  irregularly  around,  and  near  to  these  the  stone  benches  of 
“ the  thousand  people.”  The  surface  of  these  beautiful  hills  presents  everywhere  some 
relic  of  Bhuddism  bearing  a remarkable  analogy  to  the  druidical  remains  of  England  and 
Ireland,  and  the  proximity  of  the  Pagoda,  a variety  of  the  Irish  pillar-tower,  strengthens 
the  resemblance.  The  Pih-leen-che,  or  Pool  of  the  White  Lilies,  is  situated  still  lower 
down,  having  its  surface  resplendent  with  the  vermilion  and  blue  of  these  sumptuous 
aquatic  plants.  A pathway  from  the  bank  of  the  fairy-lake  descends  amidst  rocks,  and 
grottoes,  and  sparkling  fountains,  reconducting  the  visitor  to  the  garden  from  whence  the 
principal  front  of  the  palace  is  approached.  An  oriental  topographer,  in  the  florid  style 
of  his  climate,  speaking  of  the  scenery  of  Hoo-kew,  says,  “ its  height  does  not  oppose  the 
clouds,  its  depth  does  not  conceal  its  prospects,  nor  is  its  shallowness  a hillock ; it  has 
paths  extending  to  an  extraordinary  distance,  apparently  impervious,  and  then  again 
passable,  with  rocks  which  seem  suddenly  to  divide,  and  then  as  suddenly  to  unite.” 

In  the  centre  of  the  accompanying  view  may  be  observed  an  upright  stone  inscribed 
with  the  words  “ How-kew,”  the  name  of  the  place ; its  presence  affords  another 
analogy  between  oriental  customs  and  those  of  these  western  Isles.  There  are  still 
in  North  Wales  many  such  “upright  stones,”  some  perhaps,  like  the  Roman  Termini, 
to  mark  territorial  boundaries ; one  called  Maen  y Campiau,  “ the  Stone  of  Games,” 
the  goal,  perchance,  of  some  primitive  stadium ; while  another,  perpetuating  a station 
of  pilgrimage  or  penance,  is  still  designated  Maen  Achwynflan,  “the  Stone  of  Lamen- 
tation.” This  assemblage  of  ancient  remains,  this  group  of  picturesque  hills,  rendered 
interesting  by  so  many  associations,  is  now  included  within  the  grounds  and  the  gardens 
of  an  imperial  palace,  and  is  no  more  likely  to  revert  to  the  dominion  of  priestcraft. 
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TEMPLE  OE  POO-TA-LA, 

AT  ZHEHOL,  IN  TARTAHY. 

Temple  of  Pagan  Fo  1 Gigantic  shrine 
Of  giant  idol  and  more  monstrous  faith  ! 

Can  prison-walls,  and  altars  such  as  thine, 

Train  votive  Emperors  o’er  the  desert’s  path  ? 

Oh  ! then  shall  China's  ill  her  blessing  prove, 

When  Christian  Zhe-hol  crowns  our  missionary  love.  C.  J.  C. 

Of  Tartar  descent,  the  emperor  of  China  still  retains  his  Tartarian  predilections.  The 
language  of  his  original  country  is  not  discouraged,  Mongolian  Tartars  find  especial 
favour  within  the  boundary-wall,  and  every  returning  summer  witnesses  the  emigration 
of  the  Imperial  household  to  his  majesty’s  ancestral  home  amidst  the  wild  scenery  of 
Zhe-hol.  The  journey  thither  is  long,  the  way  fatiguing,  but  the  period  at  which  it  is 
made,  obviates  numerous  inconveniences,  that  more  severe  weather  and  shorter  days 
might  occasion,  while  the  imperial  cortege  finds  suitable  accommodation  at  the  numerous 
travelling-palaces  placed  at  equal  intervals  along  the  line  of  road  reserved  for  royalty 
alone.  Two  objects,  personal  interest  and  public  dut}^,  demand  the  emperor’s  annual 
visit  to  his  patrimonial  possessions, — inspection  of  his  domains,  and  reception  of  the 
khans  to  whom  he  entrusts  the  government  of  Tartary.  These  great  claims  upon  his 
feelings  and  his  justice  being  answered,  he  devotes  one  portion  of  his  leisure  to  the 
pleasures  of  the  chase,  another  to  the  oflering  of  prayers  and  presents  in  the  great  temple 
of  Fo. 

The  palace  and  gardens  are  seated  in  a valley  on  the  banks  of  a majestic  river,  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  little  town  of  Zhe-hol,  and  overhung  by  lofty  and  rugged 
mountains,  which,  at  the  season  of  the  imperial  visit,  present  a scene  of  the  most  sublime 
and  gratifying  character.  Accompanied  by  his  Tartar  life-guards,  who  are  not  required 
to  follow  the  faith  of  their  sovereign  against  the  impulse  of  their  consciences,  his  majesty 
enters  the  Poo-ta-la,  while  his  satellites  occasionally  remain  outside,  employing  them- 
selves in  showing  how  “ swift  is  the  arrow  from  the  Tartar’s  bow,”  how  incomplete  his 
knowledge  of  the  management  of  artillery,  and  how  relentless  his  maxims  in  the  punish- 
ment of  minor  offences.  The  Poo-ta-la,  a corruption  of  Bndhalaya,  the  habitation  of 
Budah,  is  the  most  spacious,  celebrated,  and  wealthy  of  all  the  temples  in  Tartary.  It 
includes  one  great  and  several  smaller  structures  of  plain  exterior.  The  main  building  is 
a square,  each  side  of  which  extends  200  feet,  and  its  general  character  and  design  are 
totally  unlike  those  of  any  temple  or  building  in  the  Celestial  dominions.  Eleven  lofty 
stories  are  distinctly  marked  by  as  many  tiers  of  windows  in  the  principal  front,  and 
the  Inferior  buildings,  as  viewed  from  the  eminence  in  the  imperial  park,  whence  the 
illustration  is  taken,  are  pierced  as  numerously  in  proportion.  The  golden  chapel 
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occupies  the  central  quadrangle  ot  the  principal  pile,  and  corridors  and  galleries  below 
and  above  surround  the  area  in  which  it  stands.  In  the  centre  of  the  chapel  is  a dais 
enclosed  by  golden  railings,  on  which  stand  three  altars  richly  adorned,  apd  supporting 
colossal  figures  of  Fo,  his  Wife,  and  Child.  At  the  extreme  end  of  the  chapel,  in  a dark 
recess,  is  the  sacred  tabernacle,  dimly  lighted  by  a solitary  lamp,  emblematic  either  of 
immortality,  if  it  be  supposed  ever-burning,  or  of  the  slight  tenure  of  human  life  by  the 
facility  with  which  its  flame  may  be  extinguished.  This  point  is  not  expounded  by  the 
priest,  to  whose  remissness  the  occasional  extinction  of  this  vestal  lamp  has  ere  now  been 
imputed;  nor  are  strangers  permitted  to  peep  within  the  veil  of  broidered  tapestry,  that 
falls  between  the  chapel  and  the  shrine  to  exclude  the  curiosity  of  unbelievers.  Ascend- 
ing to  the  roof  of  the  chapel,  the  extravagance  of  idolatrous  enthusiasm  is  again 
exhibited  in  the  golden  plates  that  cover  it,  and  in  the  profuseness  with  which  every  part 
of  it  is  decorated.  The  religion  to  which  this  gorgeous  but  unsightly  pile  is  conse- 
crated, is  a mere  modification  of  the  doctrines  of  Tao-tze  or  “ The  Sons  of  Immortals,’ 
who  borrowed  all  their  notions  from  the  priests  of  the  Delai  Lama  of  Thibet.  Immor- 
tality being  one  of  the  pretended  attributes  of  the  Lama,  the  impostors  carried  with  them 
into  China  a potion  which  they  asserted  to  be  the  elixir  vitce ; but,  as  such  an  impious 
fraud  was  easy  of  detection,  they  were  soon  compelled  to  abandon  it.  Celibacy,  however, 
and  exclusive  consecration  to  the  priesthood,  with  all  the  other  regulations  of  the  order, 
are  retained  in  the  reformed  religion  of  Lao-kung. 

As  the  visiter  passes  through  the  chapel  of  gold,  he  will  have  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  the  eight  hundred  lamas  attached  to  the  Poo-ta-la,  some  sitting  cross-legged  on 
the  floor,  engaged  in  reading  or  writing,  and  others  occasionally  singing,  in  tones  solemn 
and  subdued.  It  might  reasonably  have  been  concluded,  from  their  education  and  learn- 
ing, from  their  having  been  devoted  to  the  altar  from  their  childhood,  like  Samuel 
amongst  the  Israelites,  and  from  the  vast  accumulation  of  treasure  confided  to  their 
administration,  that  these  lamas  would  possess  a widely-extended  influence  over  the 
followers  of  Fo,  but  such  is  not  the  case.  They  pay  the  most  strict  attention  to  the 
exterior  rites  of  their  religion,  they  contribute  by  pharisaical  punctuality  to  maintain 
the  respect  and  magnificence  of  its  ceremonies,  but  their  private  virtues,  the  extent 
and  character  of  their  information,  do  not  entitle  them  to  that  superiority  over  the  people 
which  might  be  made  instrumental  to  the  preservation  of  peace  and  subordination  in 
society.  The  dress  of  the  lamas  is  simple,  and  suitable ; from  their  neck  they  wear 
suspended  a chaplet,  or  roll  of  beads,  on  which  they  count  their  orisons,  and  in  their 
visits  to  the  Tartar  tents  they  continue,  as  they  pass,  reciting  prayers,  telling  oif  beads, 
and  professing  to  call  down  hail  or  rain  according  to  the  value  of  the  present  offered  for 
such  intervention.  In  their  service  in  the  temple  they  pursue  the  ceremonies  of  the 
Tao-tzes,  marching  in  procession  round  the  altar,  telling  their  beads,  repeating  at  every 
count  Om-e-to-fo,  and  bowing  the  head : when  the  entire  roll  is  thus  told  off,  they 
register  the  performance  by  a mark  of  chalk,  and  refer  to  it  as  an  evidence  of  the 
number  of  ejaculations  made  to  their  golden  god. 
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This  singularly  stupid  religion  is  the  only  one  to  which  the  government  in  China 
affords  any  support  or  protection,  all  sects  being  freely  permitted  to  exercise  the  privi- 
lege of  unrestricted  choice.  The  priests  of  the  Lama  are  paid  and  maintained  as  part 
of  the  Imperial  establishment,  and  the  Tartar  officer  of  state  uniformly  embraces  this 
faith,  if  faith  it  can  he  called,  disclaiming,  however,  all  participation  in  the  impious 
principle  set  up  by  “The  Sons  of  Immortals.”.  . - 


SE-TSEAOU-SHAN, 

OR,  THE  WESTERN  SEARED  HILLS. 

Oh,  for  enchanter’s  steed,  or  charmed  lamp. 

Or  wand,  or  wings,  to  waft  me  thro’  the  sky 
To  where,  rock-cradled,  in  its  drapery  damp, 

With  chant  of  quiring  winds  for  lullaby. 

The  little  Vale  of  Clouds  in  verdure  drest. 

Nestles  ’mid  yon  Sear'd  Summits  of  the  West ! C.  J.  C. 

About  one  hundred  miles  west  from  the  city  of  Canton,  a mountain  group  arises,  as 
remarkable  for  the  actual  area  which  it  occupies,  as  for  the  vast  number  of  its  abrupt 
and  pointed  summits.  The  eternal  resting-place  of  clouds,  it  becomes  the  parent  of 
many  rivers,  contributing  also  to  swell  the  volume  of  the  navigable  and  fertilizing 
Se-keang.  The  scenery  of  this  rocky  region  is  celebrated  by  all  travellers  and  tale- 
tellers ; but  the  riches  of  legendary  lore  do  not  constitute  the  only  or  the  greatest 
treasures  of  the  locality.  Those  are  obtained  by  the  appliances  of  art  and  industry — 
“gold,  precious  stones,  silk,  pearls,  eaglewood,  tin,  quicksilver,  sugar,  copper,  iron, 
steel,  saltpetre,  ebony,  and  abundance  of  aromatic  woods.”  These  treasures,  combined 
with  the  produce  of  the  fertile  plains  that  sleep  around  this  mountain-mass,  render  the 
province  of  Kwang-tung,  the  most  wealthy,  commercial  and  civilized  in  the  empire. 

Never  was  mountain-scenery  so  illustrated  by  either  legend  or  story-breathing 
epithet  as  the  many-topped  hills  of  Se-tseaou ; there  is  not  a crag  in  all  these  rude, 
romantic,  rugged  regions,  that  has  not  its  tradition — there  is  not  a natural  form  of  any 
magnitude  unmarked  by  some  characteristic  designation. 

The  form  of  the  Se-tseaou  is  said  to  resemble  “ a floating  dragon,”  embracing  within 
its  sinuosities  a circuit  of  at  least  forty  le.  Around  it  is  drawn  by  nature,  or  some 
preternatural  power,  four  deep  and  yawning  dikes,  called  Keen-tsun,  Sha-tow,  Lung- 
tsin,  and  Kin,  and  from  its  summit  start  up,  in  broken  yet  conical  forms,  seventy-two  con- 
spicuous and  lofty  peaks.  Like  the  towers  of  a fortress  around  the  central  keep,  or  the 
lily’s  leaves  around  its  sheltered  cup,  these  tall  peaks  enclose  and  overhang  Yan-Yuh,  or 
“ the  Valley  of  Clouds,”  a vast  and  fertile  plain  within  them.  The  keen  blasts  from  the 
east  are  intercepted  by  the  peaks  called  Ta-ko,  The  Blue  Cloud,*  The  Purple  Cloud,f 
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and  The  Yellow,*  which  form  an  impervious  screen,  even  in  this  “kingdom  of  the 
winds.”  On  the  north-west,  the  most  remarkable  elevations  are  those  named 
The  White  Hill,t  The  Great  Smoothing-iron, | The  Green  Cloud,§  and  The  Lion- 
peak  ||.  These  rise,  ridge  on  ridge,  from  “the  cup  of  the  lily,”  and  descend  again 
from  their  culminating  point,  by  gradual  falls,  to  the  banks  of  the  great  river,  which 
flows  smoothly  past  their  base  in  its  progress  towards  the  city  of  Macao.  Down  the 
centre  of  the  Valley  of  Clouds^  flows  a clear  bright  stream,  having  its  springs  amidst 
the  “ Heaven’s  height,”  and  the  “ Heaven’s  grove”  summits,  whence  the  water,  falling 
in  majestic  sheets  from  one  precipice  to  another,  reaches  at  last  the  rocky  reservoir  that 
furnishes  a copious  supply  to  the  river.  The  inhabitants  of  this  happy  valley  have, 
with  a natural  and  excellent  judgment,  conferred  upon  many  of  the  surrounding  objects 
names  expressive  of  some  characteristic  property.  The  presence  of  mineral  treasures 
is  indicated  by  the  names  of  Gold  and  Silver  Wells,  Iron  Spring,  and  Jasper  Rock. 
The  bolts  of  imperial  Jove  have  doubtless  been  often  shivered  on  the  sides  and  the 
summits  of  the  Luytan-lun,  “ Thundermound,”  while  the  “ Peak  of  the  Genii,”  and 
the  “ Spirit’s  Hand,”  and  the  “ Nine  Dragons,”  have  preserved  in  their  legendary  titles 
the  fabulous  records  of  these  alpine  regions. 

Underneath  the  “ Rock  Peak,”  which  closes  the  entrance  of  the  vale,  the  stream 
that  winds  through  it  sinks  suddenly  from  view  into  “ The  Bottomless  Well,”  and,  after 
a subterranean  course  of  more  than  half  a mile,  enters  the  Pearl  Canal,  which  opens 
into  the  Se-keang,  or  Western  River.  How  closely  does  the  Moralist’s  imagined  seclusion 
from  the  pursuits  of  men  resemble  these  faithful  details  of  the  “ Valley  of  Clouds  !” — 
“ The  place  which  the  wisdom  or  policy  of  antiquity  had  destined  for  the  residence  of 
the  Abyssinian  princes  was  a spacious  valley  in  the  kingdom  of  Amhara,  surrounded  on 
every  side  by  mountains,  of  which  the  summits  overhang  the  middle  part.  The  only 
passage  by  which  it  could  be  entered  was  a cavern  that  passed  under  a rock,  of  which 
it  had  long  been  disputed  whether  it  was  the  work  of  nature  or  of  human  industry.” 

Amongst  the  numerous  occupations  that  minister  to  the  necessities,  happiness,  and 
wealth  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Se-tseaou-shan,  fishing  constitutes  one  of  the  most 
constant.  Not  content  with  the  tedious  process  of  the  hook  and  line,  the  Chinaman 
uniformly  employs  the  more  unfailing  meshes  of  a finely -woven  net.  The  barge  or 
flat-bottomed  boat  employed  in  this  service,  is  supplied  with  two  levers,  rude  long  poles 
tied  together  at  one  end,  but  having  a net,  with  its  suspension-frame  of  crossed  hoops, 
depending  from  the  other.  The  manager  of  the  machinery  allows  the  lever  to  ascend  just 
as  many  feet  as  he  desires  that  the  net  should  sink  in  the  vwiter;  and,  after  waiting 
a reasonable  time  for  the  fish  to  be  attracted  by  the  bait,  he  draws  the  tied  ends  down 
again,  by  which  means  the  net  is  raised  to  the  surface,  at  the  stern  of  the  boat,  where 
an  assistant  is  in  readiness  to  secure  the  draught.  This  mode  of  fishing  is  essentially 
the  same  as  that  pursued  by  the  fishermen  on  the  coast  of  Hong  Kong  island. 

• Hwang.  t Pih-shan.  t Tae-wei.  § Tsuy-yun.  ||  Sze-tsze.  ^ Ynn-yuh. 
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THE  TSEIH-STxNG-YEN 

OR,  SEVEN-STAR  HILLS 

Say,  stony  Seven,  why  start  ye  from  the  plain, 

Fix’d  and  eternal  as  Orion’s  stars, 

And  kindred-titled  ? Doth  your  group  remain 
The  cloud-dropp’d  monument  of  giants’  wars, — 

Torn  from  yon  heights,  upflung,  and  backward  driven. 

Each  its  own  fiend  to  crush,  the  fiaUing  stars  of  Heaven  ? 

C.  J.  C. 

In  all  the  romantic  region  of  the  seventy-two  peaks  that  occupy  the  western  district 
of  Kuang-tung,  the  locality  of  “The  Seven-star  mountains”  is  not  merely  the  most  extra- 
ordinary, but  also  the  most  illustrative  of  provincial  scenery  and  agrarian  habits.  Its  geolo- 
gical structure  must  strike  the  most  cursory  observer,  its  broken  and  varied  forms  gratify 
the  eye  of  fancy,  and,  no  single  scene  in  Kuang-tung  gives  a more  comprehensive  and 
simultaneous  exemplification  of  the  rural  occupations  of  the  southern  Chinamen.  In  the 
revolution  of  events,  the  low  lands,  that  now  lie  between  these  isolated  rocks,  were  pro- 
bably beneath  the  waters  of  the  sea,  and  the  alluvial  character  of  the  soil  favours  the  idea 
of  their  aqueous  origin.  The  detached  masses,  that  rise  up  so  abruptly  in  the  middle  dis- 
tance, and  give  a name  and  peculiarity  to  the  landscape,  are  of  secondary  limestone,  worn 
into  grotesque  and  cavernous  forms,  either  by  the  abrasion  of  the  weather,  or  former 
action  of  the  waves.  In  the  distance  stands  the  Woo-fung-shih,  or  five-peaked  mountain, 
attaining  a height  of  five  thousand  feet,  and  solely  of  granitic  formation.  Every  ledge, 
and  rock-terrace,  and  crowning  summit  of  these  insulated  hills,  is  reduced  by  industry  to 
complete  submission,  and  has  exchanged  a surface  once  as  sterile  as  their  aspect,  for 
a productive  and  remunerating  soil.  In  some  places  the  disintegrated  rock  has  supplied 
a meagre  soil,  in  which  the  tea-plant  flourishes  with  an  exuberance  superior  to  that 
which  richer  loam  imparts  ; in  other  cases,  the  deep  clay  from  the  valley  has  been  carried 
up  and  laid  on  the  bare  rock,  in  depth  sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  cultivation.  There 
cannot  be  a more  interesting  evidence  of  the  dense  occupation  of  the  surface,  and  the 
indefatigable  industry  of  its  cultivators,  than  the  happy  cottages  that  adorn  the  steep 
sides  and  summits  of  “The  Seven  Stars,”  and  the  mulberry-trees  and  tea-plantations  that 
luxuriate  around  them.  The  poorer  portion,  and  the  latest  candidates  for  existence,  being 
pushed  from  the  crowded  area  of  the  plain,  were  obliged  to  seek  independence  amidst 
the  mountains ; and  the  lessons  of  labour  learned  from  their  ancestors  were  instru- 
mental in  securing  for  them  homes  as  enviable  and  happy. 

The  conical  mountains  that  rise  so  majestically  above  the  rich  plain  of  the  Tseih- 
sing-yen,  include  numerous  scenes,  celebrated  amongst  the  Chinese  for  their  beauty 
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and  sublimity.  From  the  Five  Peaks  a cascade  descends  so  majestically,  that  at  the 
interval  of  a mile  the  fall  resembles  one  vast  curtain  of  glass ; while  the  thundering 
sound  with  which  it  reaches  the  bed  of  the  river  is  heard  at  the  distance  of  several 
leagues.  The  source  of  this  picturesque  torrent  is  situated  in  a circular  hollow,  entirely 
surrounded  and  overhung  by  four  lofty  mountains,  densely  clothed  with  wood  to  their 
highest  peaks.  The  inhabitants  call  it  “ The  Hollow  of  the  rich  Grove,^^  and  the  peaks 
above  it  are  distinguished,  more  patrio,  by  the  most  fanciful,  quaint,  and  significant 
epithets.  One  is,  the  Phoenix  Eyrie;  another,  the  Jasper  Stand  ; a third,  the  Terrace 
of  Smoke  and  Vapour;  while  the  sylphs  of  the  mountain  frequent  “the  Cloudy  Road.” 
A singular  cataract  rolls  down  the  front  of  the  Cloudy  mountain,  conspicuous  as  well 
for  its  loud  and  awful  sounds  in  falling,  as  for  the  triple  tides  in  which  it  tumbles. 

The  instruction  conveyed  by  the  accompanying  illustration  is  not  limited  to  mere 
picturesque,  although  faithful  delineation;  it  comprehends,  also,  some  interesting 
representations  of  the  rural  occupations  of  the  people.  Much  attention  is  evidently 
bestowed  on  the  culture  of  the  calabash,  which  is  induced  to  creep  along  a horizontal 
trellis,  supported  by  rude  pillars  about  seven  feet  in  height,  rendering  both  the  blossoms 
and  the  fruit  easily  tended  by  the  cultivator.  This  plant,  the  lagenia  vulgaris  of 
botanists,  is  held  in  much  estimation  by  the  Chinese ; the  pulp  being  edible,  is 
extracted,  boiled  in  vinegar,  mixed  with  rice  and  flesh,  and  formed  into  a pudding. 
The  domestic  usefulness  of  the  gourd  does  hot  cease  here,  the  shell -generally  serving 
as  a pudding-dish  for  the  favourite  mixture,  after  which  it  is  laid  up  amongst  the 
household  utensils  to  serve  as  a drinkihg-cup.  There  are  other  uses  also  to  which 
the  calabash  husk  is  applied,  less  valuable  but  equally  ingenious,  such  as  to  disguise  the 
fowler’s  head  while  engaged  in  catching  aquatic  birds.  / 

Beyond  the  gourd-frame,  numbers  are  seen  ' actively  employed  in  the  watery 
rice-grounds,  and  forther  still  appear  two'  branches  of  the  Pearl  Canal,  whose 
waters  answer  the  double  purpose  of  transport  and  irrigation. 


THE  KIN-SHAN,  OR  GOLDKN  ISLAND 

ON  THE  YANG-TSE-KIANG  RIVER.  . 

Amid  Pagodas’  sheen  and  shadowing  woods, 

On  Kiang’s  Rock,'  his  wave-engirdled  cage. 

The  Rajah-King  of  million-multitndes 
Founded,  in  hermit  mood,  a hermitage : 

There  while  he  mused,  at  gilded  courts  would  smile, 

A shrine  more  blest  than  they — his  Golden  Isle.  C.  J.  C. 

This  favoured  “Isle  of  Beauty,”  rises  majestically  above  the  broad  flood  of  the 
Kiang,  which  here  presents  an  everlasting  scene  of -animation,  from  the  arrival  and 
departure  of  barges,  boats,  and  other  vessels,  trading  with  the  busy  entrepot  of  Qua- 
tchow.  The  most  elevated  point  of  the  island  does  no  probably  exceed  three  hundred 
feet — the  circuit  of  its  rocky  shores  extends  about  fifteen  hundred;  its  sides,  steep, 
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precipitous,  but  fertile,  are  adorned  with  the  most  luxuriant  vegetation  and  foliage : 
the  sacred  temples  that  rise  from  the  one,  are  embraced  by  the  shade  of  the  other,  and 
their  tapering  proportions  alone  break  the  continuous  mass  of  verdure  that  clothes  the 
whole  pyramid,  and,  descending  in  graceful  forms,  sweeps  with  tender  sprays  the 
waves  that  ripple  on  the  beach.  Temples,  and  towers,  and  bonze-houses,  peep  forth  from 
the  embosoming  woods,  while  a graceful  pagoda,  of  the  most  exquisite  structure,  sur- 
mounts the  highest  point.  Wherever  civilization  has  established  a stable  tenure,  there 
the  ministers  of  religion  appear  to  have  selected,  for  the  setting  up  of  the  altar  and  the 
accommodation  of  its  servants,  those  retreats  best  suited  to  holy  meditation ; and  in  so 
doing,  they  have  evidently  paid  due  homage  to  the  fairest  forms  and  chiefest  acquisitions 
of  nature.  Christian  monasteries  are  not  only  the  most  sumptuous  works  of  art,  but  have 
been  uniformly  raised  in  the  richest  and  most  romantic  districts  of  every  enlightened  land. 
In  this  respect,  the  Chinese  have  not  exercised  less  diligence,  taste,  and  judgment,  than 
the  priesthood  of  Christian  countries : and  the  picturesque  circumstances  of  their  idol- 
houses  and  dwellings,  have  at  all  times  induced  that  class  of  travellers  to  deviate  from 
the  highway  to  their  gaudy  shrines,  from  which  the  most  liberal  contributions  were  to 
be  expected. 

Richly  adorned  with  luxuriant  trees  of  every  species  known  in  the  province  of 
Kiang-su,  the  aspect  of  this  bright  isle  is  further  broken  and  beautified  by  the  most 
fantastic  architectural  forms.  Here  the  disciples  of  Confucius,  Laokien,  and  Fo,  have 
erected  temples  to  their  respective  deities ; while  the  delicate  pagoda,  a feature  for  ages 
identified  with  Chinese  landscape,  lends  increased  dignity  to  the  majestic  form  of  the 
whole  composition.  The  double-roofed  building,  overshadowed  by  weeping  branches, 
and  standing  on  the  margin  of  the  river,  was  formerly  the  dwelling  of  Bonzes,  but  it  is 
more  than  probable  that  these  impostors  were  compelled  to  migrate  when  the  emperor 
Kien-lung  built  a villa  here,  and  laid  out  a moiety  of  the  island  in  pleasure-grounds, 
disposed  after  the  peculiar  manner  of  landscape-gardening  prevalent  amongst  the 
Chinese.  It  was  the  whim  of  this  capricious  autocrat  to  visit  occasionally  the  southern 
provinces  of  his  vast  empire,  and  the  locality  of  Qua-tchow  being  salubrious  and 
remarkably  picturesque,  was  selected  as  suitable  for  the  erection  of  an  imperial  lodge. 
Near  to  that  flourishing  city,  and  at  a place  called  “ Woo-yuen,”or“  The  Five  Gardens,” 
a palace  was  immediately  raised,  which  continued,  with  little  interruption,  to  be  the 
favourite  retreat  of  majesty  for  many  successive  years.  Its  spacious  grounds  were 
adorned  with  pavilions,  grouped  or  isolated,  communicating  by  corridors,  or  other  minor 
constructions,  together  with  flower-beds,  artificial  ruins,  factitious  rocks,  and  hollowed 
grottoes.  A meandering  river,  crossed  by  numerous  bridges,  and  conducted  ingeniously 
through  ail  the  intricacies  of  this  fairy  labyrinth,  at  one  time  contracted  between  wooded 
banks,  at  another  expanded  into  lakes  with  islands  floating  on  their  glassy  surfaces,  com- 
pletes the  inconceivable  illusion  as  to  extent  and  intervening  distances.  The  principle 
of  deception  so  successfully  matured  in  Chinese  landscape-gardening,  by  which  space 
acquires  apparent  extension,  from  an  increased  number  of  intervening  objects  or  ideas, 
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appears  to  have  been  borrowed  from  an  analogous  mode  of  measuring  time  adopted 
by  philosophers,  namely,  the  number  of  intervening  ideas. 

Although  the  fairest  formations  at  Woo-yuen  have  been  effaced,  and  time  has  spared 
little  more  than  the  material  atoms  of  the  extraordinary  designs  here  pietorially  illus- 
trated, one  apartment  is  still  jealously  preserved,  and  shown  to  travellers  with  an  air  of 
pomp  and  mystery ; this  is  the  library  in  which  the  great  Kien-lung  once  sought  rest 
from 

“ Publie  noise  and  factious  strife. 

And  all  the  busy  ills  of  life.” 

Here  he  reflected,  probably,  upon  the  best  means  of  relieving  himself  from  the  anxious 
solicitude  which  the  government  of  so  many  millions  must  necessarily  have  created — 
perhaps,  also,  upon  the  vanity  of  all  worldly  greatness,  since  one  enemy  remained  who 
was  invincible — and  perhaps,  also,  upon  bis  own  individual  unfitness  for  the  great  trust 
committed  to  him,  and  on  the  best  and  most  ingenious  mode  of  escaping  from  the 
importunities  of  his  own  conscience.  Amongst  the  many  modes  to  which  the  imperial 
owner  had  recourse,  to  while  away  his  leisure  in  the  Pavilion  of  “ The  Five  Gardens,’’ 
poetry  appears  to  have  been  included  ; and  some  few  lines  which  he  composed  upon  the 
charms  of  the  imperial  retreat,  have  been  carved  upon  a slab  of  black  marble  preserved 
in  the  library,  and  are  still  shown  as  a specimen  of  his  genius  and  penmanship,  the 
engraving  being  also  a fac-simile. 

That  his  time  might  be  divided  as  much  as  possible  between  the  fairy-grounds 
of  the  Five  Gardens,  and  the  sunlit  banks  of  the  Golden  Island,  the  emperor  Kang-hi 
caused  a canal  to  be  cut  from  his  pavilion  to  the  waters  of  the  Yang-tse-kiang,  passing 
the  flourishing  city  of  Qua-tchow.  The  distance  of  the  embouchure  of  this  still-water 
navigation  from  the  shores  of  the  Golden  Island,  is  about  two  miles,  yet  such  is  the 
extravagance  of  Chinese  vanity,  and  such  the  extent  of  their  credulity,  that  tradition 
ventures  to  maintain  “ that  a bridge  constructed  to  facilitate  the  imperial  intercourse 
between  these  favourite  spots,  once  spanned  the  breadth  of  the  Kiang’s  waters.” 

The  panoramic  view  from  the  pine-clad  summit  of  the  Golden  Island*  is  extensive 
and  varied.  It  includes  the  mouldering  walls  of  Qua-tchow,  with  its  still  more  desolate 
imperial  gardens ; the  city  of  Chin-keang,  seated  at  the  base  of  a lofty  mountain-range ; 
besides  the  various  sweeps  and  windings  of  the  imperial  canal  and  of  the  Yang-tse- 
kiang.  In  this  district  white  and  coloured  marbles,  as  well  as  sienitic  granite,  abound ; 
of  the  latter,  the  bridges  of  the  province  are  mostly  built.  The  principal  trees  are 
the  plane,  pine,  cypress,  arbor-vitse,  willov/,  camphor,  and  yang-chou ; the  last  is  a 
spreading  tree  that  droops  its  branches  to  the  ground,  where,  like  the  Jims  indicus,  they 
take  root,  and  become  each  in  turn  a fruitful  plant. 

* The  most  celebrated  amongst  the  many  isles,  or  rather  hills,  in  China,  distinguished  by  the  prefix  “ Silver," 
is  situated  to  the  west  of  the  city  of  Chin-keang-foo.  It  was  anciently  called  “ The  Land  of  Deer but  from 
its  proximity  to  the  Kin-shan,  acquired  its  present  more  conformable  epithet.  Under  the  Ywen,  or  Mongol 
dynasty,  a temple  was  built  upon  its  summit,  the  praises  of  which  were  sung  by  Lew-yen-paih,  a member  of 
the  Tang  dynasty,  a family  much  celebrated  for  their  exquisite  taste  in  poetry. 
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AMOY,  FROM  KO-LONG-SOO. 

■“With  varied  colours  drest,  the  naountain.steep 
Reflects  its  radiance  o’er  the  glassy  deep, 

Nature’s  broad  mirror,  where  its  giant  form 

Is  seen  through  ages,  scathless  mid  the  storm.”  H. 

Although  long  excluded  from  intercourse  with  this  picturesque  port,  the  English  had 
early  habits  of  commercial  friendship  with  the  citizens.  Here  a stirring  and  a 
sterling  trade  existed  before  foreigners  were  restricted  in  their  barter  to  Canton ; and 
none  of  the  five  free  ports  thrown  open  by  the  interference  of  British  arms,  welcomed 
back  the  stranger  with  more  sincerity  than  that  of  Heamun.  An  island,  fertile  and 
fortified,  obstructs  the  winds  and  waves  in  their  progress  from  the  east,  rendering  the 
inner  cove  always  smooth  and  sheltered.  But  this  agreeable  spot,  called  by  the  natives 
Ko-long-soo,  or  island  of  crystal  fountains,  is  insuflEicient  to  save  the  vessels  that  lie 
inside  from  the  depredations  of  desperate  men,  that  seek  their  sustenance  by  piracy 
alone.  All  night  long  the  hoarse  sounds  of  “ red  artillery,’^  booming  heavily  along  the 
waters,  tell  that  the  crews  of  the  junks  at  anchor  in  the  bay,  are  prepared  to  defend 
themselves  against  sudden  aggression ; and  this  practice  prevailed  even  while  British 
men-of-war  lay  moored  in  the  offing. 

Nothing  can  be  imagined  more  pleasing,  picturesque,  and  animated,  than  the  pros- 
pect of  this  vast  mercantile  harbour  from  the  heights  of  Ko-long-soo.  The  deep 
channel,  crowded  with  junks,  is  at  the  observer’s  feet ; the  narrow  promontory  forming 
a chief  suburb,  projects  beyond : further  still  is  the  second  passage,  backed  by  those 
noble  hills  of  granite  which  separate  the  marine  district  from  the  mainland.  The 
entire  scene  has  a magical  effect. 


ANCIENT  TOMBS,  AMOY. 

“ Perhaps  in  this  neglected  spot  is  laid 
Some  heart  once  pregnant  with  celestial  fire. 

Hands  that  the  rod  of  empire  might  have  sway’d, 

Or  waked  to  ecstasy  the  living  lyre.”  Gray’s  Elegy. 

Every  addition  made  to  our  knowledge  of  Chinese  history  and  habits,  contributes  to 
render  the  analogy  with  other  Oriental  countries  closer,  by  which  their  vain  notions,  of  a 
separate  origin  from  the  rest  of  mankind,  meet  with  circumstantial  contradiction.  Cere- 
monies in  honour  of  the  dead,  form  no  minor  criterion  of  previous  identity’,  and,  when- 
ever we  find  two  nations,  or  people,  observing  rites  nearly  similar,  and  those  of  a very 
complicated  character,  it  may,  with  great  probability,  be  concluded,  that  they  are  derived 
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from  a common  origin.  All  the  forms  of  a Chinese  marriage  are  discoverable  in  some 
country  or  other  of  the  Eastern  hemisphere,  their  affectation  of  peculiarities  being  an 
insufficient  disguise.  So  also,  in  the  burial  of  the  dead,  a striking  similarity  to  the  practices 
of  countries  described  in  Scripture,  has  been  ascertained,  by  modern  travellers,  to  prevail 
in  China.  Exploring  parties  of  British  officers,  actuated  by  no  other  motives  than  those  of 
curiosity,  amusement,  or  instruction,  set  out  from  Amoy,  and,  ascending  the  granite  hills 
that  shelter  and  adorn  the  vicinity,  were  astonished  by  the  discovery  of  an  ancient 
cemetery.  It  occupied  a hollow  or  excavation  in  the  mountain,  such  as  would  have 
been  left  by  an  extensively  wrought  quarry,  and,  from  its  weather-w'orn  appearance, 
was  evidently  of  most  ancient  construction.  A crescented  tomb  of  triple  walls,  dedi- 
cated to  a mandarin  of  high  rank,  stood  in  front  of  the  enclosure,  behind  which  rose  a long 
flight  of  steps  cut  in  the  rock,  leading  up  to  a gateway  of  grotesque  design,  consisting  of 
a double  ogee-roof,  sustained  by  four  wooden  columns.  The  inner  space  had  evidently, 
in  former  ages,  been  excavated,  the  stone  carried  away,  and  the  regular  area  left  by  its 
removal,  formed  into  galleries  and  promenades,  rising  in  tiers  one  above  the  other.  In  some 
instances,  vast  spaces  were  enclosed  by  walls  of  solid  masonry,  within  which  were  temples, 
or  tombs,  hollowed  from  the  rock,  and  filled  with  remains  of  the  dead.  In  other 
directions,  several  hundred  vaults  stood,  with  opened  doors,  upon  a gallery  of  considerable 
length.  In  some  cells,  urns,  in  others  coffins,  were  found,  while  many  had  become 
altogether  deserted  and  tenantless.  Here,  however,  incontrovertible  evidence  is  offered, 
that  the  Chinese  anciently — for  these  sepulchres  are,  by  themselves,  considered  to  rank 
amongst  their  earliest  records  of  civilization — entombed  their  dead  in  catacombs,  like  many 
other  Oriental  nations.  The  Egyptians  constructed  pyramids  and  labyrinths,  to  contain 
the  remains  of  mortality.  The  Phoenicians  and  Greeks  hollowed  out  rocks  for  tombs, 
surrounding  their  chief  cities  with  depositories  of  the  bones  of  their  fathers.  Beneath 
Rome,  Naples,  and  Paris,  are  extensive  catacombs;  and  gigantic  constructionsofasimilar 
description,  but  far  more  early  dates,  exist  on  the  African  shores  of  the  Medit^erranean. 
The  doors,  or  the  panels  cut  in  the  rock  on  each  side  of  them,  in  these  catacombs  of  Amoy, 
are  carved  with  appropriate  inscriptions,  and  with  effigies  of  wives,  or  attendants,  or  slaves, 
or  horses,  or  other  objects  that  contributed  to  the  honour  or  happiness  of  the  deceased. 
This  custom  is  precisely  co-incident  with  that  of  the  most  ancient  Eg3'ptians.  There 
the  catacombs  give  us  an  idea  of  those  whose  existence  is  still  unknown  to  us.  They  con- 
tain the  history  of  the  country ; and  the  customs  and  manners  of  the  people,  painted  or 
sculptured  in  many  monuments,  are  in  the  most  admirable  preservation. 

It  was  customary  in  China  to  btiry  slaves,  and  even  queens,  alive,  with  the  remains  of 
emperors  and  princes;  but,  the  Tartars  substituted  the  less  cruel  and  sinful  system  of 
burning  representations  of  all  imperial  attaches  in  tinfoil,  and  of  placing  little  wooden 
images  of  them  also  upon  the  graves  of  their  royal  masters.  The  former  custom,  accord- 
ing to  Herodotus,  prevailed  amongst  the  Scythians : at  the  funerals  of  their  chiefs 
wives,  servants,  and  horses  were  all  impaled  alive,  and  placed  around  the  tyrant’s  tomb. 
In  Egypt,  the  hieroglyphics  on  the  walls  of  the  mausoleum  express  the  extent 
of  the  deceased  prince’s  authority,  the  number  of  his  slaves,  aud  of  his  subjects ; — at 
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Amoy,  the  devices  or  the  rocks  are  intended  to  express  similar  objects.  These  tombs, 
therefore,  only  made  known  to  Europeans  since  the  return  of  our  victorious  expedition 
from  China  in  the  year  1844,  afford  a convincing  proof  that  the  primaeval  habit? 
of  the  Chinese  did  not  differ  ■ from  those  of  the  earliest  people  spoken  of  in  the 
Scriptures,  for  they  also  placed  their  dead  in  grottos. 

It  may  give  confirmation  to  the  conclusion  here  attempted  to  be  drawn,  to  quote  this 
well-known  passage  in  the  sixth  dSneid  of  Virgil. 

Those  pleasing  cares  the  heroes  felt,  alive, 

For  chariots,  steeds,  and  arms  in  death  survive, 

as  evidence  that  the  Komaiis  were  familiar  with  that  kind  of  sepulehral  sculpture,  which 
perpetuated  the  dignity  of  the  deceased  hero  : and  a passage  in  the  Electra  of  Euripides^ 

Thou  Queen  Earth,  to  whom  I stretch  my  hands, 

demonstrates  an  analogy  between  the  funeral  rites  of  the  Chinese  and  the  Greeks,  all 
tombs  in  the  kingdom  of  Cathay  being,  to  the  present  day,  consecrated  most  especially 
to  f/ozo-^oo,  or,  “ queen  earth.” 


, . , , CITY'  OF  AMOY,  FEOM  THE  TOMBS. 

' ' “ A city  pleases  me  : I have  intense 

Delight  in  human  effort,  and  my  soul 
; j , . Becomes  as  ’twere  a portion  of  the  whole. 

In  aU  its  beauty  and  magnificence.”  Mary  Howitt. 

Captain  Stoddart’s  accurate  view  of  the  site  and  scenery  of  this  celebrated  entrepot, 
is  a panorama  of  exquisite  loveliness.  Employing  the  ancient  burial-ground  as 
an  observatory,  the  eye  ranges  over  the  lott-lying  city  with  its  embattled  walls; 
the  wide-spread  suburbs,  with  their  countless  cottages;  beyond  these,  again,  to  the 
land-locked  cove,  dotted  with  busy  merchantmen,  there  riding  securely  from  every 
breath  of  wind.  Above  the  waters  of  the  inner  bay,  which  closely  resembles  an  inland 
lake,  rises  a noble  chain  of  mountains,'  dentated  in  outline,  and  granitic  in  structure. 
Ko-long-soo,  .interposed  between  the  outward  ocean  and  this  picturesque  basin,  acts  as 
a natural  and  most  efficient  breakwater,  imparting  such  entire  and  constant  placidity  to 
its  surface,  that  vessels  may  lie  here  at  all  seasons  regardless  of  the  weather,  biding  their 
time  for  unfurling  the  sails;  and  transit  from  shore  to  shore  by  the  smallest  boats,  is 
never  attended  with  risk  or  interruption. 

Being  nearer  to  Canton  Yhan  the  other  open  ports  of  the  empire,  Amoy  will 
probably  be  sooner,  as  well  as  more  securely,  enriclied,  by  the  abolition  of  commercial 
monopoly  at  that  much-disliked  emporium ; and  we  may  expect  that  European 
intercourse  with  the  port  will  be  greatly  increased  by  recent  events 
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THE  FORTRESS  OF  TERROR,  TING-HAL 

“Go,  standard  of  England,  go  forth  to  the  battle, 

Go,  meet  the  proud  foes  in  their  hostile  array ; 

The  heat  of  the  action  where  loud  cannons  rattle, 

Is  where  I have  borne  thee  through  many  a day.” 

. TAe  Soldier’s  Farewell  to  his  Flag, 

Nowhere,  during  the  British  descent  upon  the  coast  of  China,  was  the  destruction  of 
life  and  property  greater  than  at  Ting-hai.*  Situated  in  the  entrance  to  the  bay  of 
Hang-tchow-foo,  Chusan  might  operate  as  a breakwater  against  the  ocean’s  waves,  a 
fortress  against  foreign  wars  ; but  in  the  latter  capacity  it  proved  lamentably  deficient. 
In  the  first  volume  of  these  descriptions,  the  fall  of  Ting-hai  is  recorded,  almost  in  the 
language  of  an  eye-witness ; it  is  preceded  by  a brief,  but  faithful,  description  of  the 
port  and  city,  to  which  we  refer  the  reader.  It  is  remarkable  that  those  places  which 
the  Chinese  government  believed  to  he  impregnable,  yielded  readily  to  British  arms, 
while  positions  of  less  reputation  afforded  more  obstinate  resistance.  Every  hill  on  the 
coast  in  the  vicinity  of  Ting-hai,  is  crowned  with  a battery  of  apparent  strength ; some 
too  elevated  to  be  effective,  others  too  much  exposed  to  the  fire  of  an  enemy.  At  the 
entrance  of  a defile,  watered  by  a rivulet  flowing  from  the  valley  of  Chae-hu,  and  on  an 
eminence  about  two  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  bay,  stands  one  of  those 
deceptive  structures,  misnamed  “The  Fortress  of  Terror,”  in  which  the  Chinese 
so  lucklessly  reposed  entire  confidence,  when  the  British  fleet  cast  anchor  in  the 
roads  beneath. 

No  troops,  however  armed  or  disciplined,  could  have  acted  with  more  eminent 
personal  gallantry,  than  the  Tartar  garrison  of  the  fort  of  Terror,  yet  none  ever 
encountered  a more  signal  overthrow.  Two  circumstances  contributed  to  produce 
this  result ; one,  the  scientific  principles,  perfect  discipline,  and  national  courage  of  the 
British ; the  other,  ignorance  on  the  part  of  the  Chinese,  of  all  modern  improvements 
in  the  destructive  art  of  war.  Hereafter  these  hill-forts  may  he  strengthened,  and 
rendered  serviceable;  yet  even  this  hope  would  appear  to  be  extinguished  by  the 
extensive  application  of  steam  in  the  British  navy. 

In  one  of  the  picturesque  and  rocky  glens  of  Chusan,  and  immediately  behind  the 
city  of  Ting-hai,  where  several  spacious  villas  are  erected,  stands  a grotesque-looking  Hall 
of  Ancestors, — octagonal  in  form,  and  covered  with  a lotus-shaped  roof,  having  dragoned 
finials ; it  is  open  beneath,  and,  from  its  pleasant  position  on  an  elevated  rock  overhanging 
the  glen,  and  commanding  a prospect  of  the  fortress  in  front,  and  of  the  sea  at  its  base, 
is  a constant  scene  of  visitation.  In  Chusan,  generally,  there  are  many  indications  of  a 
very  ancient  occupation,  perhaps  none  more  obvious  and  useful  than  the  old  paved  roads 

* Vide  Vol.  I.,  p.  75.] 
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leading  up  every  glen,  and  often  climbing  to  the  summits  of  the  hills ; the  best  examples 
of  these  may  be  seen  in  Anstruther’s  Valley,  and  at  Pih-chuau.  One  well  known  paved-way» 
crossing  an  artificial  river  by  a wooden  bridge,  ascends  the  ridge  of  rock  on  which  the 
open  temple  rests,  and,  descending  on  the  other  side,  passes  the  lower  walls  of  the  fort, 
and  continues  to  Ting-hai.  Although  a mandarin  of  some  consequence,  as  his  retinue 
implies,  is  seen  approaching  the  temple  in  his  sedan  of  ceremony,  the  roads  of  Chusan 
were  not  constructed  for  the  convenience  of  visitors,  the  gratification  ©f  travellers,  or  the 
mere  objects  of  pleasure.  Every  hill  is  cultivated  to  its  summit,  every  valley,  from  the 
mountain’s  foot  to  the  river’s  margin ; and,  as  industry  and  fertility  are  here  happily  con- 
comitant, a large  surplus  arises  for  the  enrichment  of  the  labourers.  These  productions, 
including  rice,  cotton,  sweet  potatoes,  coarse  tea,  and  candles  made  from  the  seeds  of  the 
tallow-tree,  are  conveyed  along  the  canals  in  barges,  and  afterwards  carried  to  the  sea-ports 
by  the  usual  mode  of  transport  in  China,  the  bamboo-pole  laid  across  the  shoulders,  with 
buckets,  or  baskets,  or  boxes  suspended  from  its  extremities.  In  the  agreeable  scene, 
with  which  the  faithful  pencil  of  Captain  Stoddart  has  made  the  western  world  familiar, 
little  boats  are  just  arriving  at  a convenient  place  for  landing  or  receiving  burdens ; and, 
beyond  the  pool,  a picture  still  more  animated  presents  itself,  in  the  bustle  of  the 
boatmen  and  porters  belonging  to  a large  farm-house,  the  paddy  grounds  of  which  are 
supposed  to  lie  behind.  This  pleasing  spectacle  is  singularly  characteristic  of  Chusan 
landscapes ; everywhere  in  this  cheerful  island,  hills  and  valleys,  woods  and  rivers, 
luxuriance  and  sterility,  are  seen  in  contrast ; and,  the  precise  beau-ideal  of  romantic 
beauty  amongst  Chinamen, — the  end,  so  eternally  pursued  in  their  landscape-gardening, 
namely,  the  introduction  of  rocky-groups,  and  forest-trees,  and  running  waters,  amidst 
the  highest  state  of  refinement  and  cultivation,  is  effected  in  Chusan,  by  a generous 
co-operation  of  nature. 


GRAND  TEMPLE  AT  POO-TOO, 

CHUSAN. 


No  regal  state  with  eating  cares  intrude 
To  break  the  stillness  of  his  solitude  ; 

No  wealth  allures,  with  all  its  glittering  store ; 

But  peace,  contentment,  wait  the  bonze's  door.  H. 

Poo-Too,  or  Worshippers’  Island,  in  Chusan  archipelago,  is  the  chief  seat  of  Chinese 
Buddhism,  and  has  long  been  celebrated  for  the  riches,  and  magnitude,  and  glories 
of  its  temples.  Although  the  whole  area  of  this  sacred  spot  does  not  exceed  twelve 
square  miles,  nor  its  original  population  two  thousand  souls,  yet  here  now  upwards  of 
3,000  monks,  or  bonzes,  of  the  Hoshang  or  unmarried  sect,  reside,  and  lead  a Pytha- 
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gorean  iife.  Three  hundred  isles  and  upwards,  constitute  the  Chusan  group,  many  of 
which  are  larger  and  more  fertile  than  Poo-too,*  but  none  comparable  to  it  for  inequality 
of  surface,  variety  of  scenery,  and  boldness  of  outline  when  seen  from  a distance, — shelter 
and  repose  when  closely  visited.  For  the  latter  reasons,  doubtless,  these  ascetics 
selected  the  deep  glens  of  Poo-too  for  their  temples,  and  for  their  tombs.  Upwards  of 
four  hundred  minor  chapels  have  been  erected  on  this  little  isle,  but  there  is  one  building 
which  is  considered  the  very  cathedral  of  Buddhism.  In  a fertile  and  narrow  valley,  over- 
hung by  granitic  summits  that  reach,  in  some  places,  to  a height  of  one  thousand  feet,  and. 
traversed  by  a rivulet  of  clear,  sweet  water,  stands  The  Grand  Temple.  Between  two  tall 
flagstalfs,  planted  securely  in  the  natural  rock,  a flight  of  steps  ascends  to  the  simple  gate- 
way leading  to  the  court ; monastic  dwellings,  of  two  stories  in  height,  substantially  built, 
and  surmounted  by  hideous  dragons,  are  grouped  closely  together ; and  behind  them 
rises  the  many-storied  pagoda,  that  marks  the  site  of  the  temple  of  worship.  It  is  more 
than  probable,  from  the  solitude  and  study  to  which  the  bonzes  of  Poo-too  dedicate 
themselves,  that  they  are  acquainted  with  the  labours  of  the  Catholic  missionaries  who 
once  visited  their  country,  and  who  were  so  favourably  received  by  Kang-he.  It  is  also 
perfectly  certain  that  they  are  familiar  with  the  mode  of  worship  observed  by  the  Portu- 
guese at  Macao,  because  crucifixes  and  images  of  our  Saviour,  and  of  the  Virgin  Mary, 
mixed  with  articles  of  a general  character,  are  publicly  offered  for  sale  in  the  shops  of 
Ting-hai.  These  notorious  facts  will  therefore  explain  the  anomalous  appearance  of  a 
large  and  well-carved  cross,  conspicuously  placed  on  a sculptured  and  solid  pedestal, 
being  found  amongst  the  external  architectural  decorations  of  a Buddhist  temple. 

Although  Buddhism  is  a religion  confined  to  its  officiating  priests,  the  public  feel 
an  interest  in  its  preservation,  as  communicating  to  social  life  a moral  impulse. 
They  contribute,  therefore,  alms  to  the  priests,  and  donations  to  the  pagodas.  When 
Nanking  was  restored,  after  its  devastation  by  the  Tartars,  the  green  and  yellow  tiles  of 
the  imperial  palace,  in  that  city,  were  presented  to  the  bonzes  of  Poo-too ; and,  being  placed 
on  the  great  temple,  they  now  reflect  the  bright  rays  of  a mid-day  sun,  with  a brilliancy 
that  is  observable  many  miles  from  the  Island.  Quan-gin  is  the  most  revered  idol  in  the 
grand  pagoda,  but  Teen-how,  or  the  Queen  of  Heaven,  is  enthroned  in  the  smaller  ones* 
In  all  of  them  are  colossal  images  of  Buddha,  either  in  a standing  or  sitting  posture,  and, 
in  some  instances,  surrounded  by  upwards  of  fifty  of  his  disciples,  fashioned  from  clay  or 
plaster.  In  the  chief  saloon  of  the  great  temple,  a large  and  beautiful  bell,  sculptured 
with  inscriptions,  and  scalloped  at  the  mouth,  is  preserved ; and,  beside  it,  rests  a drum, 
the  head  of  which  is  about  eight  feet  in  diameter,  covered  with  ox-hide. 

• Trading-juiiks  uniformly  call  here  on  their  outward  passage,  and  the  crews  get  their  fortunes  told.  For  a 
small  sum  they  obtain  an  amulet,  or  chajrm,  which  is  deemed  a certain  preventive  to  shipwreck,  and  a secure 
guarantee  of  a prosperous  voyage. 
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THE  BKIDGE  OF  NANKING. 

“Have  not  those  ancient  arches  stood, 

Time  out  of  mind,  the  angry  flood  ? 

What  busy  crowds  have  paced  their  length, 

Safe  in  their  firm  and  long-tried  strength.” 

Ghost  of  London  Bridge. 

It  has  been  previously  stated  in  the  pages  of  these  volumes,  that  Nanking  is  not  seated 
immediately  on  the  banks  of  the  Yang-tse-kiang,  but  at  the  distance  of  three  miles  from 
them,  and  connected  with  that  noble  river  by  a wide  and  deep  canal;  so  considerable, 
indeed,  is  this  artificial  navigation,  which  continues  parallel  to  the  west  and  south  walls 
of  the  city,  at  a trifling  interval  only,  that  the  bridges  thrown  across  it  are  works  of 
much  architectural  pretensions.  Near  where  the  Porcelain  Tower  formerly  stood,  the 
largest  and  principal  bridge  of  Nanking  spans  the  main  trunk  of  the  canal,  forming  a 
communication  between  an  extensive  suburb,  and  the  west  gate  of  the  city.  It  con- 
sists of  six  well-turned  arches  of  unequal  width,  and  is  altogether  a scientific  work, 
being  kept  down  nearly  to  a level  with  the  banks  at  either  extremity. 

Chinese  bridges  are  constructed  on  different  principles,  in  different  parts  of  the 
empire ; so  much  indeed  does  diversity  prevail,  that  is,  science  in  one  place,  ignorance 
in  another,  that  neither  censure  nor  applause  can  be  bestowed  upon  the  architects  of  the 
empire  generally  in  this  particular  respect.  Arches,  pointed  like  the  Early  English,  may 
be  found  in  one  locality ; the  horse-shoe,  or  Moorish  form,  abounds  in  another : orna- 
mental bridges,  in  gardens  and  pleasure-grounds,  consist  mostly  of  one  opening,  either 
arched  or  flat;  some  of  those  built  over  navigable  rivers  have  piers  so  lofty,  that  junks 
of  two  hundred  tons  burden  can  sail  under  them  without  striking  their  masts  ; one  arch, 
and  of  large  dimensions,  is  of  frequent  occurrence ; so  also  are  bridges  of  a number  of 
arches,  and  that  near  Sou-tchoo-foo  consists  of  no  fewer  than  ninety-one. 

That  beauty  and  strength  are  not  inseparable  in  works  of  art,  is  at  least  fully  illus- 
trated in  the  structure  of  the  graceful  one-arch  bridge  of  China.  Each  stone  is  cut 
so  as  to  form  the  segment  of  a circle,  and,  as  there  is  no  keystone,  ribs  of  wood,  fitted 
to  the  convexity  of  the  arch,  are  bolted  through  the  stones  by  iron  bars,  fastened  securely 
into  the  dead-work  of  the  bridge.  Sometimes  wood  is  dispensed  with,  in  which  case  the 
curved  stones  are  mortised  into  long  transverse  blocks  of  the  same  material.  In  some  parts 
of  the  empire,  on  the  other  hand,  arches  of  smaller  stones,  and  pointed  to  a centre,  as  in 
Europe,  are  everywhere  seen.  The  arches  of  the  towers  on  the  Great  Wall,  are  all  exactly 
turned,  and  the  masonry  of  that  miracle  of  labour  is  referred  to  by  those  who  have 
examined  it,  as  a perfect  model  of  enduring  industry. 

From  what  has  here  been  stated,  it  would  appear,  that  not  only  are  the  Chinese  in 
perfect  possession  of  the  true  scientific  principles  of  arching  in  masonry,  but  still  fur- 
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tlier,  that  they  acquired  that  knowledge  before  any  other  known  nation.  Arches  cut 
in  the  solid  mountain  occur  in  Hindoo  excavated  temples,  but,  when  independent  stones 
were  employed,  and  tlie  building  was  to  be  superstructed  on  columns,  then  the  stones 
above  the  capitals  were  overlaid,  like  inverted  steps,  till  they  met  in  the  central  point 
above  and  between  the  two  columns,  resembling,  at  a little  distance,  a Gothic 
arch.  Neither  the  Persians  nor  the  Egyptians  appear  to  have  been  acquainted  with 
the  circular  arch,  for  no  such  form  occurs  in  the  ruins  of  Persepolis,  Balbec,  Palmyra, 
or  Thebes,  nor  does  it  seem  to  have  been  much  used  in  the  magnificent  buildings  of  the 
Romans,  antecedently  to  the  time  of  Augustus,  Those  that  are  now  disclosed  in  the 
disinterred  fragments  of  Pompeii,  are  on  a diminutive  scale,  seldom  employed  to  sustain 
a heavy  weight,  but  principally  to  decorate  and  relieve  the  monotony  of  a continuous 
surface.  If  Chinese  annals  deserve  any  credit,  the  arches  in  the  towers  of  the  Great 
Wall  were  constructed  before  the  western  nations  of  the  world  were  acquainted  with  the 
invention.  But,  independently  of  their  owm  testimony,  circumstantial  evidence  favours 
the  decision,  that,  with  them,  this  discovery  of  so  much  beauty  and  utility,  first 
originated. 

The  bridge  of  Nanking  is  built  entirely  of  red  granite,  with  circular  arches  turned 
with  cuneiformed  stones,  and  resting  on  piers  of  solid  masonry.  That  its  projectors 
were  little  apprehensive  for  its  stability,  is  shown  by  the  erection  on  each  side  of  the  cause- 
way, of  a row  of  substantial  dwellings,  one  story  in  height.  These  do  not  prove  as 
injurious  as  droves  of  cattle,  coaches  driven  at  a rapid  pace,  or  armies  marching  with 
regulated  step  (the  most  severe  test  of  a swinging  bridge) ; but  they  do,  to  a certain 
extent,  establish  the  sustaining  ability  of  the  structure.  On  one  side  of  Nanking  great 
bridge  is  shown  the  city  wall,  on  the  other  the  once  famous  Porcelain  Tower;  while  the 
state-junk,  conveying  an  imperial  commissioner,  who  had  just  arrived  to  treat  with  the 
English,  has  reached  its  berth  at  the  principal  landing-place. 


FOOT  OF  THE  TOO-niNG,  OR  TWO  PEAKS,  LE  NAI. 

EROVINCE  or  CHEN-SI. 

“’Tis  good  to  climb  the  mountain  high 
And  trace  the  valley  deep, 

To  gaze  upon  a brilliant  sky 

Where  clouds  of  silver  sleep.”  Argyro  Castro. 

Few  scenes  in  the  whole  empire  of  the  Chinese,  more  fully  illustrate  the  jealous  policy 
of  its  government  than  the  picturesque  locality  of  the  “Two  Peaks.”  Not  deeming  this 
rocky  barrier  sufficient  protection  against  the  untamed  animals,  rational  and  irrational, 
of  the  desert,  the  Great  Wall  has  been  continued  on  the  other  side  of  the  mountains  of 
Chen-si,  without  sufficient  reflection,  by  its  royal  founder,  upon  the  ridicule  so  super- 
fluous a defence  might  probably  excite.  Against  all  such  apprehensions,  however,  the 
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legislators  of  China  appear  to  have  been  completely  proof — remaining  eternally  wrapped 
up  in  ideas  of  the  antiquity,  majesty,  populousness,  and  power  of  their  country. 
Nor  is  this  more  than  useless  wall,  raised  to  defend  the  Too-hing,  the  only  act  of  con- 
spicuous folly  and  bigoted  policy  which  the  vicinity  discloses.  Valuable  mines  of  gold 
lie  buried  in  the  rocky  treasury  of  these  mountains,  easily  accessible  to  such  skilful 
miners  as  the  Chinese ; but  they  are  prohibited  from  being  worked,  on  pain  of  death. 
So  resolute  on  this  point  is  the  imperial  decision,  that  a guard  of  tiger-hearted  Tartars 
is  stationed  at  “ Two  Peaks,”  to  prevent  the  least  attempt  at  seeking  for  this  source  of 
human  weal  and  woe. 

A high  road,  from  the  Orlous  country  to  Sin-gan-foo,  through  the  Too-hing 
mountains,  was  formed,  it  is  said,  some  thousand  years  since,  and  by  upwards  of 
one  hundred  thousand  labourers.  High  hills  were  levelled,  deep  valleys  filled  up, 
and  bridges  thrown  across  chasms,  and  ravines,  and  defiles,  from  mountain  to  mountain. 
In  some  places  roads  were  conveyed  on  pillars,  like  our  grand  modern  aqueducts  of 
Europe,  across  low  districts  of  miles  in  length ; in  others,  as  at  “Two  Peaks,”  a passage 
was  cut  through  the  solid  rock,  and,  with  an  expenditure  of  manual  labour  never  known 
but  in  China,  steps  hewn  in  a lofty  mountain  from  its  base  to  its  summit.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  this  zig-zag  avenue  a guard  is  stationed,  under  the  command  of  officers 
having  authority  to  exact  toll  from  passengers  and  duty  on  merchandise.  A station-house 
at  the  upper  gate  is  of  singular  construction.  The  passage  hewn  in  the  rock  being  only  wide 
enough  to  admit  a sedan,  with  a foot-passage  at  a side  doorway, — the  guards  are  lodged  in 
a series  of  apartments  elevated  on  poles  some  twenty  feet  above  the  road.  Besides 
transit  duties,  a very  considerable  amount  of  revenue  is  derived  from  the  productions  of 
the  district  itself.  The  climate  is  suited  to  the  cultivation  of  rhubarb,  honey,  cinnabar, 
musk,  wax,  and  odoriferous  woods  of  the  sandal  kind.  Although  the  inhabitants  are  not 
allowed  to  touch  the  goM,  they  raise  coal  in  great  quantities,  besides  several  species  of 
minerals  employed  by  native  physicians  as  remedies  for  fever,  and  as  antidotes  against 
poison.  Stags,  fallow-deer,  wild  oxen,  and  fierce  animals  of  the  feline  species,  range  these 
rocky  regions : their  ca'pture  affording  constant  employment  to  the  natives,  and  their 
skins  constituting  a source  of  wealth.  In  the  low  districts,  where  the  river  periodically 
inundates  the  land,  wheat  and  millet  are  raised  in  abundance,  but  little  or  no  rice. 

This  perhaps  is  too  commercial,  too  utilitarian  a picture,  of  this  remote  but 
romantic  locality,  nor  is  it  in  all  respects  a full  and  fair  one ; for,  in  addition  to  the 
varied  forms  of  the  Too-hing  summits,  the  luxuriant  vegetation  of  intermediate 
valleys,  and  salubrious  quality  of  the  climate,  no  province  of  China  is  more  richly 
adorned  with  instructive  examples  of  natural  history.  This  is  the  country  of  that  beau- 
tiful spotted  animal  resembling  the  leopard,  for  which  a name  is  yet  wanting  in  English; 
of  the  Chinese  chamois,  from  which  musk  is  obtained  ; of  The  Golden  Hen,  the  pride  of 
the  feathered  tribe,  in  Asia  ; and,  here  also,  amidst  a myriad  of  blushing  companions. 
The  Queen  of  Flowers  has  established  her  superiority.  More  delicately  coloured 
than  the  rose,  its  leaves  are  larger,  its  perfume  sweeter,  and  its  blossoms  endure  much 
longer. 
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WEST  GATE  OF  CHIN  G-KEAN  G-FOO. 


Now  came  that  awful  conflict  big  with  fate 
The  band,  in  order,  in  their  barges  sate  ; 

By  sounding  oars,  and  sinewy  arms  impelled 
Their  course,  to  reach  that  field  of  war  they  held. 

Argon.  Expkd. 

Where  the  Imperial  Canal  enters  the  Yang-tse-kiang  river  on  the  south,  and  where 
a broad  and  beautiful  nautical  basin  is  formed  by  the  river’s  sinuosities  and  expansions, 
a vast  trade  has  been  contracted,  and  large  cities  have  grown  up.  In  the  centre  of 
the  river,  at  its  widest  part,  stands  the  Golden  Island,  clothed  to  its  tapering  summit 
with  the  most  luxuriant  foliage ; on  the  northern  shore  is  seated  the  city  of  Quang- 
tchou,  and,  on  the  southern  Ching-keang-foo.  Ridge  after  ridge  of  rocky  mountains 
stretches  away  from  the  borders  of  the  bay  into  the  remotest  distance,  producing  a remark- 
able contrast  of  imagined  retirement  and  sterility,  with  the  smiling  and  animated  picture 
which  the  river,  here  a league  in  breadth,  presents  to  the  eye.  The  surface  is  varied 
by  the  presence  of  vessels,  differing  in  size,  shape,  and  objects.  Some  sailing  with, 
others  against  the  current ; many  crossing  from  one  adit  of  the  canal  to  the  opposite ; 
and  countless  numbers  lying  at  anchor. 

Ching-keang-foo  being  the  key  to  the  southern  provinces,  the  out-port  on  which 
Nanking  depends  for  its  security  against  foreign  aggression,  was  deemed  of  correspond- 
ing importance  to  the  British  troops  in  the  subjugation  of  the  Chinese  empire.  Being 
strongly  protected  by  walls,  thirty  feet  in  height,  and  five  in  thickness,  containing  a 
large  and  active  population,  and  being  garrisoned  by  a body  of  resolute  Tartars,  its 
rfeduction  was  considered  both  the  more  necessary  and  more  glorious  to  our  army. 
Ascending  the  canal,  and  effecting  a safe  landing  on  both  sides  of  the  water,  at  the 
foot  of  a lofty  and  noble  bridge  of  one  arch,  the  British  commenced  a vigorous  assault 
upon  the  west  gate  of  the  city.  A much  warmer  reception  than  was  anticipated,  at 
first  threw  the  assailants  into  some  confusion,  and  the  Blonde’s  boats,  after  a desperate 
resistance,  were  actually  for  a while  in  the  enemy’s  hands.  From  this  perilous  position, 
however,  they  were  soon  released,  by  a party  of  marines  and  seamen  belonging  to  the 
Cornwallis. 

This  momentary  discomfiture  only  lent  new  resolution  to  those  who  were  its  victims ; 
and,  under  cover  of  a destructive  fire  from  the  opposite  bank  of  the  canal.  Captain 
Richardson  led  up  a scaling  party  to  the  walls.  Rockets  and  heavy  guns  soon  over- 
threw the  gate-towers,  and  the  gates  themselves  becoming  a mass  of  flame,  destroyed 
all  prospect  of  future  resistance.  Submission  now  was  the  sole  remaining  alternative 
for  the  Tartars,  who  had  fought  with  courage  and  devotion. 
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Only  four  miles  in  circuit,  Ching-keang-foo  is  but  a minor  city ; indeed  it  is  tbe  fifth 
in  magnitude  in  Kiang-nan : however,  from  its  geographical  position,  it  is  always 
esteemed  one  of  the  first  in  commercial  rank.  The  streets  are  narrow,  paved  with 
marble,  and  contain  many  well-supplied  shops. 


NANKING, 

AS  IT  WAS  SEEN  FROM  THE  PORCELAIN  TOWER. 

“There  is  a majesty  more  felt  than  seen, 

In  the  vast  city  with  its  peopled  homes  ; 

And  hearts  all  full  of  an  immortal  life, 

Thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  beating  there.” 

Constantinople. 

The  form  of  the  enclosure,  or  enceinte,  of  ancient  Nanking  is  very  irregular,  having 
been  accommodated’  to  the  inequalities  of  surface  and  limits  of  inundations  that 
occasionally  take  place.  In  one  part  lofty  hills  arise,  affording  a prospect  over  the 
whole  urban  and  suburban  area;  in  another  the  dwellings  are  brought  into  close  and 
constant  contact.  At  the  south-west  angle,  where  the  public  offices  are  placed,  and  a 
water-gate  leads  to  a spacious  four-arched  bridge,  that  crosses  the  canal,  is  that  suburb 
situated  on  which  the  famous  tower  looked  down  for  so  many  centuries.  It  was  de- 
stroyed by  the  Taiping  rebels  in  1856.  With  the  disregard  for  antique  remains  such 
disorderly  bands  frequently  exhibit,  they  blew  up  the  fine  edifice,  which  had  so  long 
been  the  boast  of  China;  and  only  its  ruins  now  remain.*  Eastward,  is  still  seen  the 
Tartar  keep,  an  imperium  in  imperio,  city  within  city,  being  securely  enclosed  by  its  own 
walls,  although  in  the  very  eentre  of  the  great  fortified  area  itself.  Beyond  and  north- 
ward, lofty,  steep,  and  sterile  hills,  some  included  within  the  mural  cincture,  rivalled  the 
pagoda  in  towering  height.  Farther  still,  continuously,  the  Yang-tse-kiang,  like  an  inland 
sea,  expands  its  broad  surface  to  the  mountain’s  foot ; and  at  some  three  miles’  distance, 
is  the  junction  of  the  canal  of  Nanking  with  that  great  and  noble  river.  Some  distance 
from  what  was  the  base  of  the  Porcelain  Tower,  is  a courtyard  of  oblong  form,  having 
at  its  further  extremity  a hall  of  learning  or  of  religion,  according  to  circumstances; 
and  on  either  side  are  cells,  appropriated  to  the  idle  bonzes,  who  live  in  tolerable 
ease  on  public  generosity.  Large  tracts  of  uncultivated  land  appear  to  be  the  pro- 
perty of  this  inactive  community;  but  whether  they  disdain  labour,  while  they  are  not 
ashamed  to  beg,  or  some  religious  scruple  intervenes,  these  appear  devoted  to  eternal 
sterility.  Erom  this  bird’s-eye  view  of  Nanking,  a correct  idea  may  be  formed  of  the 
social  architecture  of  the  Chinese,,  and.  the  systematic  arrangement  of  their  civic 
avenues.  Discipline,  method,  established  obedience,  are  conspicuous  in  every  part; 

* A description  of  the  Porcelain  Tower,  as  it  appeared  previous  to  1856,  will  be  found  in  vol.  i.,  p 162. 
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and  when  the  populousness  of  the  empire  is  considered,  the  statesman  may  possibly 
find  reason  to  conclude,  that  the  freedom  of  the  subject  has  not  been  unnecessarily 
coerced,  nor  the  administration  of  justice  neglected,  in  this  ancient  and  absolute 
despotism. 

It  was  at  the  influx  of  the  canal  of  Nanhing,  the  north-west  corner  of  the  city,  that 
the  British  vessels  of  war,  Cornwallis  and  Blonde,  cast  anchor,  witb  orders  to  effect  a 
breach  in  the  walls ; which  catastrophe  the  astonished  citizens  averted  by  a timely  sub- 
mission. This  point  was  visible  in  the  panorama  as  it  was  witnessed  from  the  tower,  as 
well  as  the  extremity  of  the  paved  road,  seven  miles  in  length,  leading  from  the  gate  of 
victory  to  a landing-place,  on  the  Yang-tse-kiang,  near  to  which  the  transports  were 
directed  to  anchor  on  the  same  occasion.  The  imaginative  portion  on  the  right  of  the 
accompanying  view,  is  the  enceinte  of  the  ancient  city, — on  the  left,  the  remainder  of 
the  town-suburb.* 


SILVER  ISLAND, 

ON  THE  YANG-TSE-KEANG. 

These  Islands  that,  empurpled  bright, 

Floated  amid  the  livelier  light ; 

And  mountains,  that  like  giants  stand 
To  sentinel  th’  enchanted  land. 

The  Island. 

Within  view  of  the  Golden  Island,  and  on  the  bright  bosom  of  that  wide  expans3  of 
waters  westward  of  Chin-keang-foo,  the  Yin-shan,  or  Silver  Island,  rises  with  much 
beauty  and  grandeur,  from  the  surface;  less  lofty  and  precipitous,  less  adorned  also 
with  pagodas  and  palaces,  than  its  more  favoured  rival.  Silver  Island  is  nevertheless 
possessed  of  features  both  pleasing  and  picturesque.  The  richest  foliage  clothes  its 
sides  and  summit;  cottages  and  villas  peep  forth  from  the  dense  masses  of  deep 
verdure  that  conceal  its  form,  and,  from  the  great  depth  of  water  close  to  shore,  the 
scene  is  uniformly  enriched  by  the  accompaniment  of  large  barges  and  trading-junks  at 
anchor  all  around,  their  forms  being  distinctly  relieved  upon  the  verdant  surface  behind 
them.  The  fleet  of  Queen  Victoria  having  anchored  close  to  these  isles  of  beauty,  and 
a strong  detachment  having  been  landed  at  Ching-keang-foo,Chinese  infatuation  w^as  from 
that  moment  dissipated.  The  stranger  had  found  a highway  to  the  best  cities  in  the 
bosom  of  the  empire;  and  social  intercourse  with  foreigners  had  always  been  considered, 
by  Chinese  rulers,  as  an  experiment  too  dangerous  to  be  tried.  No  sooner,  therefore, 
had  an  easy  victory  crowned  with  success  the  British  arms,  than  the  government  pru- 
dently resolved  upon  submitting  to  whatever  conditions  the  conquerors  thought  it  expe- 
* Vide  further  details  of  Nanking,  in  vol.  i.,  p.  140 ; and  of  the  Porcelain  Tower,  p.  162. 
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dient  to  propose.  The  capture  of  the  Golden  and  Silver  Islands,  the  occupation  of  the 
wide  expanse  of  waters  that  encircle  them,  by  a British  force,  decided  the  contest 
between  England  and  the  Chinese  empire. 

It  is  about  six  hundred  years  ago,  since  a Temple  to  Fo  was  erected  here,  and 
a Hall  of  Learning  attached  to  it ; and  so  great  was  its  sanctity  at  that  period,  or  shortly 
after,  that  the  praise  of  its  priests,  and  the  natural  beauties  of  their  rocky  domain, 
became  the  theme  of  Lew-yan’s  most  celebrated  songs.  This  prince  and  poet  first 
employs  the  more  ancient  name  Keen-too-shan,  or  hill  of  solid  earth,  in  his  poems,  but 
subsequently,  in  speaking  of  the  comparative  beauties  of  the  sister  isles,  introduces  the 
epithets  Yin-shan  and  Kin-shan. 

An  enthusiast  who  once  dwelt  here,  in  the  temple  founded  under  the  Yuan  dynasty, 
pretended  to  powers  never  committed  to  the  control  of  erring  mortality.  He  professed 
to  render  the  persons  of  his  consulters  proof  against  the  point  of  the  dagger — the  flame 
of  the  fire— the  strain  of  the  rack.  This  avocation  w'as  successful  in  filling  his  treasury; 
the  victims  of  his  imposture,  probably,  being  unwilling  to  acknowledge  how  completely 
they  had  been  duped.  But,  just  when  he  imagined  his  throne  to  be  established,  the 
emperor,  who  had  been  informed,  of  his  guilt,  put  him  to  death  by  that  cruel  process 
called  “Ling-chy,”  or  cutting  into  ten  thousand  pieces. 
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He  knows  his  fault,  he  feels,  he  views, 

Detesting  what  he  most  pursues  ; 

His  judgment  tells  him,  all  his  gains 
For  fleeting  joys,  are  lasting  pains. 

The  Gamester. 


The  Abbe  Grosier  says,  “ the  Chinese  are  entirely  ignorant  of  all  games  of  chance 
so  far  is  this  from  being  true,  that  there  is  no  nation  in  the  world,  the  humbler  classes 
of  which  are  so  entirely  the  slaves  of  this  besetting  vice.  To  this  hateful  propensity 
is  to  be  ascribed  their  indifference  to  manly  exercises,  and  to  all  those  nobler  sports 
that  impart  health  and  vigour  to  the  body,  generosity  to  the  mind.  They  practise  fishing 
less  as  an  amusement  than  a trade,  employing  in  its  pursuit  an  endless  number  of  snares  ; 
sucb  as  the  varnished  plank  facing  the  moon ; the  flat  and  the  purse  nets,  dulls  and 
gins  of  various  kinds,  three-pronged  spears,  the  bow  and  arrow,  and  the  diving  cormo- 
rant. Hunting  is  held  in  little  estimation,  the  farmer  being  at  liberty  to  save  his  crops 
by  destroying  all  those  animals  that  are  deemed  destructive  to  vegetation.  While 
fishing,  fowling,  and  hunting,  are  thus  excluded  from  their  national  amusements, — 
theatres,  kite-flying,  cricket,  and  quail-fighting,  lot-drawing,  mora-playing,  cards  and 
dice,  prevail  universally. 
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The  picturesque  spot  on  which  Mr.  Allom  has  spread  a bamboo  mat,  for  the  idle 
Haimenese  to  indulge  their  morbid  taste,  is  in  the  solemn  locality  of  the  city  of  the 
dead, — the  ancient  tombs  hewn  in  the  solid  rock,  records  which  the  very  gamblers, 
who  desecrate  the  scene,  hold  in  the  utmost  veneration. 

The  encouragement  of  this  demoralizing  vice  by  the  Chinese,  creates  a distinction 
peculiarly  remarkable,  between  that  nation  and  the  ancient  kingdoms  of  Europe. 
In  the  latter,  so  far  back  as  we  have  historic  information  of  the  fact,  gamblers  and 
spendthrifts  were  not  only  held  in  utter  detestation,  but  punished  also  by  public  marks 
of  degradation  and  contempt.  Seneca  calls  the  fruits  of  gaming,  “ the  baits,  not  the 
boons  of  fortune;”  another  wise  man  pronounces  the  catastrophe  of  such  a life  to  be 
sorrow,  shame,  and  poverty.  By  an  edict  of  the  emperor  Adrian,  gamblers  were 
declared  to  be  prodigal  fools,  deserving  of  public  reprobation,  and  exclusion  from  all 
societies.  The  Beotians  brought  their  ruined  spendthrifts  into  the  market-place,  an 
empty  purse  being  carried  before  them,  and,  placing  them  on  a stone  called  the  pro- 
digal’s chair,  left  them  exposed  to  the  scoffs  of  the  multitude.  Near  to  the  senate- 
house,  in  Padua,  may  yet  be  seen  “ the  stone  of  turpitude,”  devoted  originally  to  a 
similar  purpose ; and,  some  early  European  civilians  thought  that  guardians  might  be 
appointed  to  save  the  property,  and  observe  the  actions,  of  a gambler,  in  the  same 
manner  as  well-ordered  governments,  in  modern  times,  protect  the  persons  and  estates 
of  all  acknowledged  lunatics. 


ENTRANCE  TO  THE  CHIN-CHEW  RIVER. 

FOKIEN. 

Though  the  grave  were  in  his  way,' 

J^orwarrf,  would  the  Briton  say; 

And  upon  his  latest  breath. 

Would  be  “ Victory  or  Death.” 

In  its  progress  northward,  after  Amoy  had  been  captured,  the  British  fleet  entered  the 
estuary  of  the  Chin-chew  river,  on  the  south  bank  of  which,  but  some  miles  inland,  the 
city  of  Tscuen-tcheou-foo  is  situated.  As  this  port  was  the  very  focus  of  the  contra- 
band trafiic  in  opium,  some  rude  preparations  had  been  made  to  resist  the  approach 
of  a hostile  expedition.  Description  of  those  puerile  operations  is  superseded  by  the 
intelligible,  and  very  clever  drawings  of  the  scene,  which  the  portfolio  of  Captain 
Stoddart,  a sharer  of  the  expedition,  placed  under  Mr.  Allom’s  control.  The  Chinese 
junks  kept  at  a respectful  distance,  from  the  boats  of  the  detachment  that  was  ordered 
to  effect  a landing  at  the  foot  of  a bluff  on  the  north  side  of  the  river,  and,  as  to  the  brave 
Tartars,  who  were  placed  there  to  serve  the  guns  on  shore,  after  a few  discharges  only, 
they  fled  in  the  wildest  dismay,  abandoning  their  copper  ordinance  and  all  their  ammu- 
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nition  to  the  enemy.  The  material  of  which  they  were  made,  rendered  the  captured 
cannon  something  more  than  trophies  of  glory : the  value  of  those  taken  at  Chin-hae  alone, 
exceeded  j610,000  sterling;  and  the  spoils  of  Woo-sung  were  still  more  important. 

The  commercial  city,  to  which  the  Chin-chew  river  is  the  highway,  holds  a distin- 
guished place  amongst  those  of  the  first  class  : inferior  to  few  in  geographical  position, 
and  in  healthful  trade,  it  is  eminently  adorned  with  triumphal ' arches,  temples,  and 
other  public  edifices,  its  streets  being  remarkable  for  their  extent  and  width.  Seven 
cities  of  the  third  rank  are  placed  under  the  protection  of  this  ancient  and  populous 
fou.  It  is  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Tsuen-tcheou,  that  the  extraordinary  bridge 
is  to  be  seen,  which  Martini  has  described  in  the  following  terms  ; — “I  saw  it  twice, 
and  each  time  with-  astonishment.  It  is  built  entirely  of  a blackish  stone,  and  has  no 
arches,  but  upwards  of  three  hundred  large  stone  pillars,  which  terminate  on  each  side 
in  an  acute  angle,  to  break  the  violence  of  the  current  with  great  facility.  Five  stones 
of  equal  size,  laid  transversely-from  one  pillar  to  another,  form  the  breadth  of  the 
bridge,  each  of  which,  according  to  the  measurement  I made  in  walking,  was  eighteen 
of  my  ordinary  steps  in  length ; there  are  one  thousand  of  them,  all  of  the  same  size 
and  figure ; a wonderful  work’,  when  one  considers  the  great  number  of  these  heavy 
stones,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  are  supported  between  the  pillars.  On  each  side 
there  are  buttresses  or  props,  constructed  of  the  same  kind  of  stone,  on  the  tops  of 
which  are  placed  lions  on  pedestals,  and  other  ornaments  of  a similar  description.” 
Many  lives  having  been  lost  while  ferry-boats  were  the  only  means  of  crossing  these 
troubled  waters,  a certain  humane  governor  of  the  city  constructed  this  splendid 
monument  to  his  fame,  at  his  sole  expense.  That  expense,  if  reliance  may  be  placed  on 
the  accounts  of  the  learned  Du  Halde,  amounted  to  half  a million  sterling. 


CHINESE  BOATMAN  ECONOMIZING  TIME  AND  LABOUR. 

POO-KEOU. 

Now  he  weighs  time  even  to  the  utmost  grain.** — Henry  V* 

i 

On  the  north  bank  of  the  Yang-tse-keang,  and  opposite  to  the  canal  that  extends  from 
that  river  to  the  walls  of  Nanking,  may  still  be  seen  the  mouldering  battlements  of  Poo- 
keou-hien.  These  primitive  defences  were  never  of  considerable  height  or  strength,  and 
their  preservation  is  less  to  be  ascribed  to  original  solidity,  than  to  the  mildness  of 
climate  and  conservative  disposition  of  the  native  population.  The  enceinte  of  the 
deserted  city  is  now  grown  over  with  shrubs  and  wild  flowers ; and  such  is  Chinese 
veneration  for  ancient  places — so  great  the  superstition  that  protects  all  records  of  days 
long  numbered — that  not  the  slightest  trespass  is  ever  committed  upon  this  solitary  site. 
Nature  has  resumed  her  empire  within  the  walls  which  the  industry  of  man  had  raised 
for  her  exclusion.  The  forsaken  pagoda  that  crowns  the  summit  of  a rocky  eminence, 
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rising  rather  rapidly  above  the  river,  consists  of  five  stories,  resting  on  a substructure,  that 
would  appear,  from  the  solid  quality  of  the  natural  foundation,  to  have  been  altogether 
unnecessary.  From  its  plain  decorations,  and  very  inferior  style,  it  may  probably  have 
been  dedicated  to  the  winds,  or  the  waves,  rather  than  to  Buddha,  whose  priests  would 
not  readily  have  abandoned  a position  so  agreeably  and  felicitously  placed  for  tbe 
visits  of  votaries.  In  several  places  of  China,  known  to  Europeans,  temples  of  the  winds 
have  been  found,  without  either  priests  or  protectors,  and  resigned,  like  the  forsaken 
pagoda  of  Poo-keou,  to  the  mercy  of  their  tutelar  deities. 

Its  proximity  to  Nanking  gives  ample  employment  to  the  rural  population  of  this 
district,  and  facility  of  water-conveyance  is  amongst  the  chief  advantages  which  they 
enjoy.  ’Tis  true,  labour  is  cheap  where  hands  are  numerous,  and  the  Chinese  are  more 
lavish  of  manual  workmanship  than  any  other  people  that  we  are  acquainted  with  ; yet  in 
some  few  instances  they  seem  to  practise  an  economy  in  time  and  trouble,  totally  at 
variance  with  their  habitual  extravagance  of  both,  in  all  others.  A market-gardener  of 
Poo-keou,  having  loaded  his  boat  heavily  with  fruit  and  vegetables,  erects  a bamboo 
mast,  unfurls  a sail  of  ^bamboo-fibres,  and,  drawing  together  the  bamboo  cords  that 
constitute  his  reefing-tackle,  makes  fast  their  common  extremity  to  a pin  beside  him. 
Placing  his  pipe  securely  in  his  mouth,  and  his  broad  bamboo  hat  as  firmly  on  his  head, 
he  proceeds  upon  his  voyage  : — should  the  wind  be  sufficient  to  fill  his  sail,  then  with 
one  hand  he  tightens  or  relaxes  his  tackle,  and  with  the  other  holds  the  helm.  One  oar  is 
allowed  to  lie  idle,  but  the  other  is  worked  advantageously,  both  for  guidance  and  pro- 
pulsion, with  the  foot.  This  illustration  of  customs  forms  a striking  contrast  to  another, 
which  the  same  scenic  representation  exhibits.  While  the  economist  of  labour  is  passing 
in  his  laden  boat,  fishermen  are  actively  engaged  with  their  trained  diving-birds,  procuring 
a supply  for  the  market  of  Nanking.  In  this  most  tedious  process,  the  sagacity  of  the 
cormorant  is  alone  entitled  to  our  admiration ; the  indefatigable  patience,  that  caused 
its  development,  deserving  little  more  than  our  compassion. 


THE  TALLEY  OF  CHUSAN. 

“The  uplands  sloping  deck  the  mountain’s  side, 

Woods  over  woods  in  gay  theatric  pride, 

While  oft  some  temple’s  mouldering  tops  between. 

With  memorable  grandeur  mark  the  scene.’’  Goldsmith. 

This  beautiful  panorama  displays  the  majestic  character  of  the  scenery  amongst  the 
Chusan  group  with  the  best  effect  and  the  most  entire  truth.  It  presents  all  the  happy 
combinations  of  mountain,  water,  wood,  waste,  and  cultivated  lands,  that  occur  in  the 
landscapes  of  this  archipelago;  and  although  detached  from  the  continental  territories 
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of  the  empire,  Chusan  is  in  every  respect  a true  evidence  of  the  cultivated  condition  to 
which  the  Chinese  people  have  attained  by  their  long  and  undisturbed  repose.  No- 
where could  a scene  be  found  more  fully  developing  climate,  agriculture,  and  national 
habits  than  the  accompanying  comprehensive  view.  The  climate  is  of  a medium 
temperament  between  Peking  and  Canton;  and  life,  accompanied  by  temperance^ 
is,  at  Chusan,  usually  prolonged  to  many  years. 


ARRIVAL  OR  MARRIAGE-PRESENTS  AT  THE  BRIDAL  RESIDENCE. 

“ And  God  that  all  this  world  hath  ywrought, 

Send  him  his  Love  that  hath  her  so  deere  bought.” 

Chaucer. 

Whenever  Providence  has  distinguished  the  bride  from  the  bridegroom  by  rank,  wealth, 
or  other  adventitious- circumstances,  the  marriage  contract  in  China  too  nearly  resembles 
a bargain  for  sale  and  purchase.  It  may  unquestionably  be  retorted,  that  the  practice 
of  setting  a price  on  female  loveliness  degrades  the  social  customs  of  European  life,  and 
that  both  wives  and  husbands  are  occasionally  purchased  in  the  most  civilized  kingdoms 
of  Europe ; yet,  in  all  such  cases,  there  is  one  redeeming  virtue  not  found  in  Chinese 
ethics,  namely,  that  the  principal  parties  to  the  contract,  the  lovers  themselves,  have  the 
privilege  of  a previous  acquaintance.  Should  report  celebrate  the  charms  of  a lady 
amongst  the  higher  classes  in  the  Celestial  empire,  purchasers  soon  appear,  to  solicit  her 
hand;*  and,  so  soon  as  the  monetary  arrangements  are  concluded,  the  suitor  is  permitted 
to  send  rich  presents  to  his  lady-love.  In  this  act  of  courtesy,  this  subscription  to  custom, 
he  is  joined  by  his  relatives  and  private  friends,  who  vie  with  each  other  in  making 
offerings,  costly  in  proportion  to  the  dower  to  be  received  with  the  bride,  or  paid  to  her 
parents.  TheSe  gifts  are  to  be  carefully  distinguished  from  the  coarser  specimens  of 
art  borne  in  the  marriage-procession.  They  consist  of  trinkets  and  toilet-furniture, 
silks  and  silver-ware,  and  the  manner  of  their  presentation  is  peculiarly  ceremonious. 
One  of  the  chief  apartments  of  the  house  is  allotted  to  the  reception  of  such  tokens  of 
respect ; there  the  female  heralds  are  admitted,  and  acknowledged  with  some  degree  of 
.solemnity,  while  around  are  seated  in  sorrow,  either  serious  or  assumed,  the  sisters  and 
and  near  kindred  of  the  bride.  To  the  elder  ladies  of  the  family  belongs  the  duty  of 
laying  out  the  gifts  judiciously  in  the  inner  chamber;  the  bride  meanwhile,  in  her 
hroidered  cap,  occupying  a conspicuous  place,  and  expressing  her  thanks  to  the  various 
messengers  of  kindness. 

The  late  professor  Kidd  observed  a remarkable  analogy  between  marriage  ceremonies 
amongst  the  higher  orders  in  several  Oriental  kingdoms,  but  especially  the  Malays  and 

* Vide  vol.  i.,  p.  134. 
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Chinese,  “ There  were  three  days  of  feasting  and  preliminary  amusements,  during 
which  the  bride  was  visited  by  her  friends,  and  adorned  by  her  attendants  with  jewels, 
raiment,  and  perfumes,  supposed  most  likely  to  render  her  acceptable  to  the  bridegroom. 
On  the  evening  of  the  third  day  from  the  commencement  of  these  ceremonies,  when 
the  bride  was  shut  up  in  her  own  apartment,  with  her  female  friends,  the  bridegroom 
came  to  the  door,  and  demanded  admission,  A voice  from  within  asked  who  was  there  ? 
and  on  what  errand  the  visitor  had  come  ? questions  which  the  bridegroom  answered  by 
calling  aloud  his  name,  and  demanding  the  young  lady  within  to  be  given  to  him  as  his 
wife.  In  reply,  he  was  desired  to  state  what  present  he  proposed  to  make,  if  the  doors 
w'ere  opened  ? A diamond  of  considerable  value  was  promised.  The  door  was  imme- 
diately thrown  open,  and  the  husband,  on  presenting  the  precious  gem,  was  admitted  to 
the  presence  of  his  bride ; who  accompanied  him  to  the  nuptial  feast  spread  upon  a mat 
on  the  floor,  on  which  they  both  sat  down  to  eat.  It  was  at  the  feast,  prepared  in  the 
evening,  and  consisting  of  all  the  delicacies  afforded  by  the  climate  and  the  season,  with 
a large  bowl  of  rice  in  the  centre,  that  the  ratification  of  the  marriage  agreement  took 
place,  which  in  its  essential  points  is  the  same  as  among  the  Chinese ; and  was  in  all 
probability  the  primitive  custom  of  sanctioning  marriage.  It  is  impossible,  in  referring 
to  those  observances,  not  to  be  struck  with  the  illustrations  they  afford  of  customs  and 
expressions  in  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  such  as  decking  the  bed  of  the  bride  of  Solomon  : 
anointing  the  person  of  the  bride  with  perfumes  and  myrrh, — the  great  gaiety  and  fes- 
tivities of  the  party,  kept  up  for  a considerable  period,  according  to  the  rank  of  the 
individuals,  and  various  other  points  of  coincidence.”* 


ANCIENT  BEIDGE,  CHAPOO. 

“Bridges,  and  palaces,  and  towers. 

Now  rise  by  such  strange  quick’ning  powers. 

That  we,  who  come  of  ancient  race. 

Must  travel  with  a slower  pace.”  H. 

In  primitive  forests,  where  time  and  tempest  struggle  for  dominion,  huge  trees  are 
prostrated  by  these  giant  powers,  and  thrown  into  singular  positions.  Sometimes  they 
fall  and  lean  against  each  other,  in  a Gothic  arch;  sometimes  they  lie  in  heaps,  like 
basaltic  columns;  and  at  others  they  stretch  across  the  ravine  or  the  torrent,  as  securely 
as  if  science  had  lent  her  aid  in  their  disposition.  It  was  such  accident,  if  there  be 
chance  in  the  operations  of  nature,  that  first  suggested  the  idea  of  the  horizontal  bridge, 
consisting  of  a single  plank ; hence  it  may  with  some  probability  be  concluded,  that  the 
flat  arch  is  the  most  ancient  in  use,  not  only  amongst  the  Chinese  but  other  nations 
also.  At  later  periods,  when  industry  and  civilisation  had  grown  old  together,  these 
people  executed  works  of  the  greatest  engineering  difficulties ; amongst  such  are  bridges 
of  some  hundred  arches,  resting  on  piers  of  solid  masonry,  triumphal  monuments  of  the 
richest  design,  arches,  and  aqueducts.  Even  the  art  of  tunnelling  was  early  practised, 

* Vide  China,  by  Samuel  Kidd ; p.  325. 
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and  it  is  several  centuries  since  Colao,  a native  of  Quang-tong,  caused  the  high  moun- 
tain that  hangs  over  Nanking  to  be  pierced  through  from  north  to  south,  by  a high  road 
for  travellers. 

The  flat  bridge  of  a single  opening  on  the  river  of  Chapoo  is  obviously  of  the  most 
early  style.  Strong  abutments  being  constructed,  large  flags  are  laid,  lapping  one  over 
the  other  like  stairs,  to  the  edge,  or  nearly,  of  the  pier,  from  which  flag-stones  of  requi- 
site dimensions  are  laid  across  the  interval.  In  the  next  era  of  bridge-building  the 
Egyptian  arch  was  adopted  ; in  the  third,  the  segment  of  a perfect  circle. 

On  the  balustrade  of  Chapoo  bridge, lions  couchant,  rather  rudely  executed,  are  placed, 
emblematic  of  the  magnificence  of  the  structure,  or  the  great  ability  of  the  architect. 
In  no  country  is  learning  held  in  higher  esteem,  art  pursued  with  greater  zeal,  or  genius 
more  uniformly  rewarded.  The  captain  of  a Tartar  band,  who  succeeds  in  annihilating 
or  dispersing  a banditti,  is  honoured  with  a triumphal  arch,  on  which  his  exploits  are 
blazoned  in  letters  of  gold  ; temples  are  raised  to  the  shade  of  the  philosopher ; and  the 
fame  of  the  artist  is  perpetuated  by  various  types  of  national  eulogy.  The  engineer 
of  the  great  tunnel  at  Nanking  is  ever  before  the  eyes  and  the  minds  of  his  country- 
men, a monument  to  his  honour  being  placed  on  the  highest  pinnacle  of  the  mountain 
which  the  tunnel  pierces.  The  memory  of  their  princes  is  also  preserved  by  architec- 
tural testimonials,  inferior,  however,  in  most  instances,  to  the  monuments  of  those 
whom  science  or  virtue  has  rendered  illustrious.  Although  women  are  secluded  from 
public  life  in  China,  they  are  treated  with  the  utmost  tenderness,  their  lords  pretend- 
ing, that  it  is  solely  with  a view  to  spare  their  feelings,  that  they  do  not  require  them 
to  participate  in  the  active  duties  of  society.  Whether  this  be  a specimen  of  Chinese 
duplicity,  or  a true  and  genuine  sentiment,  it  is  certain  that  the  highest  honours  are 
frequently  paid  to  female  virtue,  and  the  praises  of  the  softer  sex  are  not  only  cele- 
brated in  the  stanzas  of  the  poet,  but  obelisks  and  arches,  and  monuments  of  the 
most  costly  character,  are  also  raised,  to  mark  a nation’s  admiration  of  the  high  qualities 
that  distinguish  mother,  wife,  and  daughter. 
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ATTACK  AND  CAPTURE  OF  CHUENPEE. 

“The  trench  is  dug,  the  cannon’s  breath 
Wings  the  far-hissing  globe  of  death  : 

Fast  whirl  the  fragments  from  the  wall, 

Which  crumbles  with  the  pond’rous  ball ; 

And  from  that  wall  the  foe  replies. 

O’er  dusky  dales  and  smoky  skies.’’  Bvron. 

The  principal  entrance  of  the  Pearl  river  is  between  Chnenpee  and  Tycocktow  forts, 
the  outer  defences  of  that  great  emporium,  the  city  of  Canton.  To  the  west  is  an 
extensive  delta,  intersected  by  numerous  branches;  all,  however,  too  shallow  for  any 
other  than  flat-bottomed  craft : but  with  these  a considerable  trade  is  carried  on 
between  Canton  and  Macao.  During  the  opium  war,  the  English  commanders, 
through  the  effrontery  and  arrogance  of  Commissioner  Lin,  were  compelled  to  attack 
and  capture  Chuenpee.  The  accompanying  plate  represents  that  achievement,  of  which 
an  account  will  be  given  in  the  history  of  that  war,  in  subsequent  pages. 


PAGODA  AND  VILLAGE  ON  THE  CANAL, 

NEAR  CANTON. 

“Here  on  a clear  and  crystal  bed, 

A sparkling  radiance  round  thee  shed. 

Thou  view’st  the  forms  and  shapes  that  rise, — 

Spires — villages — delight  thine  eyes.’’  H. 

Animation  increases  as  the  city  of  Canton  is  approached,  not  solely  from  the  cultivated 
character  of  the  enclosing  banks,  or  the  constant  passing  of  vessels  engaged  in  foreign 
trade,  but  more  particularly  from  the  vast  amount  of  population  permanently  located 
on  the  watery  surface.  Pilot-houses,  stores,  merchants^  villas,  and  groups  of  humble 
dwellings,  overshadowed  by  waving  pines,  lend  an  air  of  cheerfulness  to  the  ever- 
varying  view ; and  the  style  of  architecture,  combined  with  the  seasonable  decorations 
of  the  houses,  add  much  agreeable  effect  to  the  moving  picture.  One  locality  is  pecu- 
liarly gratifying  from  the  liveliness  of  the  scene,  and  assemblage  of  pleasing  objects  and 
circumstances.  A row  of  picturesque  cottages,  on  one  bank,  is  approached  from  the 
water  by  a broad  flight  of  steps,  shaded  in  hot  weather  by  the  outspread  branches  of  a 
lofty  forest  tree ; on  the  opposite  bank  stands  a temple  of  Fo,  and  a tall  pagoda  encircled 
by  ramparts,  where  the  Chinese  sustained,  for  some  twenty  minutes,  an  attack  from  a 
small  British  force  in  the  recent  war  with  the  empire.  It  is  at  this  place,  called  the 
Yellow  Pagoda,  that  so  many  junks  stop,  and  their  crews,  disembarking,  make  offerings 
to  the  tutelar  deity  of  the  islet  for  their  safe  return,  or  conciliate  his  favour  for  a 
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prosperous  voyage.  From  this  venerated  spot  to  the  city  quays,  activity,  and  indeed 
confusion,  appear  to  increase  with  an  accelerated  speed,  so  that  when  once  the  noble 
panorama  of  the  Yellow  Pagoda,  the  majestic  stream  of  the  Cho-keang,  and  the  distant 
amphitheatre  of  hills  are  passed,  Honan  and  the  sounds  of  the  city  streets  are  soon 
encountered.  This  is  the  principal  suburb  allotted  to  foreigners  for  their  residence,  but 
the  privilege  is  accompanied  by  so  many  infringements,  that  the  value  of  the  gift  is 
much  less  than  tho  giver  could  ever  have  contemplated.  Every  promenade  is  previously 
occupied  by  the  most  idle  and  ill-conducted  of  the  native  population,  intermixed  with  a 
countless  crowd  of  beggars.  These  troublesome  characters  hitherto,  that  is,  previously 
to  the  Chinese  war,  with  unblushing  effrontery  gathered  around  each  foreigner,  either 
to  satiate  vulgar  curiosity,  or  extort,  by  pressing  importunity,  undue  alms. 

Beyond,  or  rather  through,  a dense  forest  of  masts,  a view  is  obtained,  from  this 
suburb,  of  the  European  pavilion  at  Canton,  and  of  the  factories,  as  they  existed 
previous  to  the  close  of  1856:  approach,  however,  appears  to  be  difficult.  Barges, 
barques,  boats,  junks,  and  larger  vessels  lie  side  by  side  in  one  continuous  arrangement 
on  the  surface,  and  there  is  no  avenue  for  a new  arrival.  The  custom-house,  therefore, 
could  not  be  reached  without  the  aid  of  a constabulary  force.  Even  with  these 
auxiliaries  the  achievement  was  one  of  considerable  difficulty — one  in  which  torrents  of 
abusive  language  were  sure  to  flow,  repeated  blows  being  often  interchanged,  and 
personal  injury  not  unfrequently  inflicted.  Some  abatement  from  the  uniform  violence 
of  these  scenes  took  place  subsequently  to  the  opening  of  Ning-po,  and  of  other  ports, 
the  establishment  of  more  free  traffic  at  Macao,  and  the  settlement  of  Hong-Kong  by 
the  English;,  but  the  Cantonese  retained  an  extensive  foreign  trade;  the  population  of 
their  city  kept  increasing ; and  they  were  not  without  the  hope,  that  the  exclusive 
system  might  be  again  revived,  and  restore  to  them  their  much-abused  monopoly  of 
European  and  Indito  commerce ; a hope  which  must  now  be  considered  as  doomed  to 
complete  disappointment. 


SCENE  ON  THE  HONAN  CANAL, 

NEAR  CANTON. 

“ And  here  the  wide  earth’s  treasure 
Shall  merchants  bring — spices,  and  gems,  and  gold ; 

All  precious  wares  for  pride,  and  pomp,  and'pleasure, 

Shall  here  he  bought  and  sold.”  Mary  HowitT. 

Not  far  from  the  celebrated  temple*  is  the  embouchure  of  the  Honan  Canal,  a principal 
highway  of  traffic,  and  an  avenue  to  scenes  of  beauty,  industry,  and  cultivation.  Villas 
erected  at  immense  cost  line  the  banks  in  many  places,  their  balconies  being  decked  with 
fragrant  flowers,  adorned  with  fantastic  lanterns,  and  distinguished  by  various  other  pro- 
ductions of  an  ancient  refinement.  Like  the  palaces  of  Venice,  each  villa  has  a separate 

* Vide  vol.  i.,  p.  142. 
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cove,  or  fairy  port,  where  the  barge  of  its  wealthy  owner  lies  moored,  until  the  sounds  of 
pleasure  once  more  call  it  into  service.  In  some  places  the  store,  or  factory,  of  a mer- 
chant stands  on  the  margin  of  the  water,  a broad  ladder  descending  from  the  lowest 
verandah,  for  the  convenient  delivery  or  reception  of  merchandise  ; while  tablets  hanging 
from  the  pillars  indicate  the  name,  and  quality,  and  particular  business  of  the  proprietor. 
Those  who  have  made  a tour  of  the  Venetian  lagunes,  are  prepared  to  appreciate  the 
pleasant  character  of  such  watery  ways,  where  familiarity  soon  obliterates  the  idea  of 
danger,  and  novelty  insensibly  adds  zest  to  enjoyment.  Immediately  above  the  locality 
represented  in  Mr.  Allom’s  view,  is  a bridge  of  unequalled  grandeur — the  proud  archi- 
tectural boast  of  the  Cantonese.  Here  the  Fan-kwei  has  always  been  allowed  the 
privilege  of  mixing  with  the  subjects  of  the  celestial  empire:  gazing  on  their  singular 
costume,  their  splendid  parasols,  and  their  inexpressive  countenances,  while  he  is  him- 
self, in  turn,  the  object  of  an  unenviable  examination.  On  this  grand  rialto,  fortune- 
tellers and  begging  bonzes  make  their  stations.  The  former  either  move  amongst  the 
passing  crowd,  or  seat  themselves  at  a table,  on  which  writing  materials  are  laid,  and, 
for  a few  cash,  unfold  the  mysteries  of  time  to  come.  Husbands  who  have  forfeited 
their  wives’  affections,  lovers  who  would  ensure  the  regard  of  their  Dulcineas,  mothers 
who  burn  with  solicitude  for  their  children’s  happiness,  and  children  who  have  been  dis- 
carded by  their  parents,  these,  and  other  varieties  of  suitors,  are  seen  around  the  magi- 
cian’s table,  awaiting,  in  breathless  eagerness,  his  sentence,  or  their  turn  for  consultation. 

Above  and  below  this  favourite  promenade  the  scenery  of  the  canal  is  remarkably 
picturesque.  The  character  of  the  architecture,  the  species  of  foliage,  and  the  sleepy 
surface  of  the  liquid  way  itself,  are  similar  all  along  for  many  a mile,  but  nowhere  so 
strikingly  beautiful  and  agreeable  as  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Ta-jin’s  pavilion.  The 
principal  front  is  sustained  and  decorated  by  colonnades  so  light,  and  delicate,  that 
a breath  would  appear  sufficient  to  blow  them  away,  yet  so  solid  and  secure,  being 
formed  of  bamboo,  that  they  are  competent  to  resist  the  rudest  visitations  of  weather. 
Colours  the  most  bright,  smiling,  and  gaudy  enliven  the  upper  stories,  from  the  gilded 
lattices  of  which  the  females  observe  all  passengers,  without  being  themselves  dis- 
covered by  the  objects  of  their  curiosity. 

As  your  boat  is  pulled  leisurely  along,  you  may  peep  into  the  interior,  and  witness 
the  glowing  reign  of  luxury.  There  a multitude  of  sparkling  lustres,  twinkling  lamps, 
and  glaring  lanterns  depend  from  the  ceiling,  while  everything  that  can  minister  to 
social  enjoyment  is  spread  around  these  grand  saloons.  Let  the  eye  but  turn  to  the 
opposite  shore,  and  dwell  upon  the  contrast  in  place  and  circumstances  ; there  riches 
are  succeeded  by  poverty — leisure  by  industry — perhaps  also  affectation  by  real  happi- 
ness. Fronting  the  villa  of  the  prince-merchant  of  Honan,  is  the  poor-man’s  hut,  built 
on  piles  that  out-top  the  water;  and  beside  it  is  a narrow  space,  overshadowed  by  the 
branches  of  a full-grown  tree,  where  all  his  commercial  negociations  are  conducted. 
Here  the  poor  but  civilized  Chinaman,  with  a species  of  practical  philosophy,  peculiar 
to  countries  where  the  necessaries  of  life  are  few  in  number  and  easily  obtained,  leads 
a kind  of  nomade  existence.  His  embowered  wharf  is  equally  adapted  to  the  trans- 
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actions  of  trade  and  the  pleadings  of  pleasure  ; and  thus  he  whiles  away  one  day  after 
another,  regardless  of  what  the  following  may  require. 

But  the  Chinese,  or  rather  Cantonese,  population  do  not  restrict  their  Residences  to 
land,  nor  to  houses  resting  on  piles  near  the  shore ; multitudes  have  their  homes  upon 
the  deep,  for  they  actually  dwell  in  barges  moored  in  the  river,  and  never  abandon  that 
amphibious  locality  for  the  safer  land.  In  some  parts  of  the  river  the  number  of  fixed 
barges  is  so  great,  as  to  conceal  the  greater  portion  of  the  channel’s  breadth,  and  pi-esent 
a solid  jumbled  mass.  In  others  they  are  arranged  with  their  sides  contiguous,  and 
extending  from  shore  to  shore,  with  the  exception  of  a narrow  passage  for  the  shipping. 
Groups  are  often  detached  from  the  land  and  moored  in  tiers,  admitting  of  communica- 
tion amongst  themselves,  but  preventing  intercourse  with  the  shore.  This  aquatic  race  of 
human  beings  is  viewed  by  their  brethren  of  the  terra  firma  with  suspicion  and  unkind- 
ness. They  are  believed  to  have  had  a separate  origin — considered  as  aliens  of 
contemptible  talents,  and  prohibited  from  intermarrying  with  lands-people.  Tradition, 
most  foolish  tradition,  ascribes  their  origin  to  the  wide-spread  space  beyond  the 
embouchure  of  the  Choo-keang,  an  idea  as  childish  as  the  fable  of  mermen,  or  sons  of 
the  sea.  It  is  to  the  grandfather  of  Teaou-kwang  that  the  water-population  of  China 
are  indebted,  not  , only  for  being  admitted  to  citizenship,  but  even  for  permission  to 
set  foot  on  the  soil  of  the  celestial  empire. 


JOSS-HOUSE,  CHAPOO. 

DEATH  OF  COL.  TOMLINSON. 

“Whatever  heavens,  sea  and  land  begat, 

Hills,  seas,  and  rivers,  God  was  this  and  that.’’  Jer. 

The  fall  of  Chapoo  and  death  of  Colonel  Tomlinson  have  been  described  in  the  pages 
of  our  preceding  volume;!  the  accompanying  view  places  before  the  reader  the  local 
characters  of  the  scene  on  which  it  occurred. 

In  other  countries,  as  well  as  in  China,  temples  of  religious  worship  have  been  con- 
verted into  places  of  temporary  defence,  in  time  of  war,  and  garrisoned  by  gallant  com- 
panies that  have  done  honour  to  their  country.  Instances  are  so  numerous,  that  no 
student  of  history  can  he  unacquainted  with  some  of  them.  The  positions  of  churches, 
either  on  a conspicuous  eminence,  or  in  a sheltered  glen — either  in  the  very  centre  of 
the  village,  or  commanding  its  entrance — having  a tower  well  suited  for  a military 
post,  from  which  musketry  can  act,  with  dreadful  effect,  upon  an  assailing  party, 
render  their  occupancy  always  a point  of  importance.  And  it  may  accordingly  be 

* For  further  particulars  of  the  river  population  of  China,  see  Introduction  to  vol.  i.,  p.  x, 
t Vide  vol.  i.,  p.  126. 
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cbscrved,  that  the  most  fatal  encounters,  in  every  aggressive  war,  have  arisen  from 
a struggle  for  their  possession.*  The  death  of  Colonel  Tomlinson  was  attended  with 
circumstances  of  greater  gallantry  than  any  other  event  in  the  Chinese  war ; and  the 
obstinate  defence  of  the  Joss-house  at  Chapoo  may  be  appealed  to  by  the  Tartars,  as  an 
evidence  of  their  personal  bravery. 

Like  the  religions  of  the  Chinese,  their  places  of  worship  are  also  various  : temples, 
on  an  extensive  scale,  capacious  and  lofty  ; but  joss-houses,  of  minor  proportions : 
the  former  often  adorned  with  pagodas — the  latter  seldom  ; but,  both,  possessing  accom- 
modation for  resident  bonzes,  and  altars  for  consultation,  to  which  votaries  bring  joss- 
sticks,  and  perfumes,  and  tin-foil,  and  other  ingredients  requisite  for  the  performance  of 
ceremonies  calculated  to  propitiate  the  tutelar  deities.  How  these  inferior  gods  became 
entitled  to  this  worship  is  probably  little  understood  by  the  frequenters  of  their  temples, 
especially  since  the  number  is  considerable,  and  the  idea  attached  to  the  divinity  of  many 
somewhat  complex.  Besides  Halls  of  Confucius,  Joss-Houses,  or  Halls  of  Ancestors, 
Temples  to  Buddha  and  Taou-tze,  there  are  Miaos  to  the  Mother  of  Heaven,  the  God 
of  Fire,  the  Devil  Star,  the  Four  Chaste  Ladies,  the  Dragon  King,  Literature,  the 
Winds,  Longevity — deities  who  attend  travellers,  and  conduct  them  home  in  safety; 
and  others,  of  whose  offices  the  description  would  be  still  more  tedious.  To  all  these 
objects  of  worship,  joss-houses  appear  to  be  consecrated ; and  to  some  of  them,  (the 
dii  majores,  probably,)  greater  buildings.  Notwithstanding  the  obvious  folly  of  the 
Chinese  modes  of  worship,  there  is  one  principle  connected  with  them  that  is  exemplary 
— toleration.  Nor  is  the  objection  of  much  weight  which  ascribes  that  quality  to  indif- 
ference rather  than  liberality,  for,  the  Chinese  may  employ  the  arguments  of  Symmachus, 
a bitter  enemy  of  Christianity,  who  yet  maintained  the  free  exercise  of  conscience  in 
matters  of  religion.  “ Because  God  is  immense  and  infinite,”  says  this  epistolary 
author,  ‘'and  his  nature  cannot  be  perfectly  known,  it  is  Convenient  he  should  be  as 
diversely  worshipped  as  every  man  shall  perceive  or  understand  ” — a deplorable  theory, 
yet  the  offspring  of  reason.  The  same  writer  recommends,  “ that  every  province  should 
retain  its  own  institutions,  revelations,  orders,  oracles,  which  the  genii  of  the  place  may, 
from  time  to  time,  have  dictated  to  their  priests  or  ministers.”  There  cannot  be  a more 
accurate  account  of  the  plurality  of  religions  that  prevail  in  China,  nor  of  the  grounds 
on  which  toleration  is  permitted  in  that  empire. 

* In  the  late  war  with  Russia,  several  monasteries  in  the  White  Sea  were  fortified,  and  became  the  objects  of 
hostile  attack  from  the  importance  of  their  position. 
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A TAETAE  OF  THE  CHINESE  AEMY. 

“ In  spite  of  bitter  thoughts,  and  angry  words, 

One  hundred  spades  are  worth  one  thousand  swords.” 

Various  accounts  have  been  published  of  the  Chinese  army, — of  which,  in  fact,  till 
within  the  last  few  years,  very  little  was  known.*  A recent  French  writer  estimates  its 
number  at  900,000,  Tartars  and  Chinese.  Air.  Keith  Mackenzie,  in  his  “Narrative  of 
the  Second  Campaign  in  China,’’  informs  us,  that  the  entire  Tartar  force  is  “divided 
into  eight  divisions,  distinguished  by  the  colour  of  their  respective  flags,  the  yellow,  or 
imperial  colour,  being  the  highest.  Next  are  the  white,  red,  and  blue  banners;  the 
other  four  standards  are  formed  by  one  of  these  flags,  bordered  by  another  colour. 
Each  Tartar  standard  has  10,000  Tartar  soldiers  attached  to  it.  A green  flag  is  used 
by  the  Chinese  soldiers  only ; and  all  yellow  flags  have  the  imperial  yellow  dragon 
worked  in  the  centre.” 

The  fighting-men  of  the  Chinese  army  are,  undoubtedly,  the  Tartars,  who  are 
really  soldiers  by  profession.  There  are  horse  and  foot : and  in  the  north  of  China 
large  bodies  of  the  Tartar  cavalry  are  still  armed  only  with  swords,  and  bows  and 
arrows,  the  latter  being  a much  more  useful  weapon  than  the  cumbrous  and  uncertain 
matchlock  of  the  Chinese,  though  greatly  inferior  to  the  old  “Brown  Bess,”  and 
falling  infinitely  behind  the  Minie  or  Enfield  rifle  of  the  modern  English  soldier.  The 
infantry  number  archers  in  their  ranks ; they  also  use  the  matchlock,  the  spear,  the  pike, 
and  the  scimitar ; they  wear  the  latter  on  the  left  side,  drawing  it  by  putting  the  hand 
behind  the  back ; as,  were  they  to  draw  it  from  the  front,  it  would  expose  the  arm  to 
an  adversary.  The  matchlock,  as  we  learn  from  Mr.  Keith  Mackenzie,  is,  as  nearly 
as  possible,  the  old  European  weapon  of  the  same  name;  but,  subsequently  to  the 
peace  of  Nanking,  Ki-in,  who  signed  the  treaty  of  1842,  and  Mon-tchang-ha,  the 
Chinese  prime  minister,  or  president  of  the  council,  exchanged,  to  a certain  extent, 
both  bow  and  arrow  and  matchlock  for  the  percussion  gun.  The  spears  and  pikes  are 
of  all  kinds,  sizes,  and  shapes,  the  favourite  pattern  being  a long  broad  blade.  The 
British  found  them,  in  the  “ opium  war,”  capable  of  inflicting  “ most  horrid  wounds.” 
Some  of  the  Tartar  infantry  use  a peculiar  kind  of  cross-bow,  which  we  have  already 
described,t  and  they  are  very  expert  in  its  use.  The  bows  and  arrows  are  alike,  whether 
borne  by  mandarin  or  private ; the  only  difiPerence  being  in  the  material.  The  quiver 
of  the  soldier  is  lashed  tight  on  the  back;  and,  for  the  convenience  of  carriage,  is 
generally  square. 

Mr.  Keith  Mackenzie  describes  the  uniform  of  the  Tartar  soldiers  as  “very  much  a 

* Some  particulars  relative  to  this  army  will  be  found  in  the  articles  on  the  “ Military  Station  at  Cho-kien,” 
pp.  41 — 44  ; and  “ The  Emperor  Toon-kwang  reviewing  his  Guards,”  pp.  143,  144,  vol.  i. 

t Vol.  i.,  p.  43. 
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matter  of  fancy ; the  jackets  being  generally  made  of  a light  blue  cloth,  turned  up  witli 
red,  or  else  a red  jacket,  bordered  with  white ; the  tunic,  or  under-garment,  reaching  down 
to  the  knees,  and  being  generally  blue.”  But  the  Kussian  traveller,  Timbowski,  who 
visited  a large  part  of  the  Chinese  empire,  states,  that  the  soldiers  are  “ clothed  the 
same  as  the  other  inhabitants,  with  the  exception  of  the  tunic,  which  they  wear  over 
all ; it  is  always  of  the  same  colour  as  that  of  the  flag  under  which  they  serve, — that  is 
to  say,  yellow,  white,  red,  or  blue,  with  or  without  border.  In  times  of  war,”  he 
adds,  “ they  receive  helmets  of  iron,  cuirasses  that  are  quilted  and  wadded,  and  shields 
of  bamboo  wicker-work.”  In  1840,  the  English  found  at  Chusan,  cotton  dresses  for 
the  body,  lined  with  pieces  of  iron  plate,  and  also  helmets  of  polished  steel,  very 
much  resembling  those  worn  in  Europe  during  the  middle  ages.  ‘‘I  was  not 
informed,”  says  Mr.  Mackenzie,  “ whether  the  use  of  these  was  confined  to  the 
mandarins,  or  whether  the  soldiers  were  also  provided  with  them.” 

The  pay  of  the  Tartar  soldier  “is  two  taels  per  month,  or  about  fivepence  per 
day,  with  an  allowance  of  rice ;”  being  nearly  double  the  pay  of  the  Chinese.  “ The 
reasons  for  this  difference  may  be  the  following; — First,  that  the  Tartar  in  China 
belongs  to  a standing  army,  at  a distance  from  his  home,  and  is  dependent  solely  on 
his  profession.  Secondly,  some  allowance  may  be  made  for  the  national  partiality  of 
the  governing  power,  and  the  necessity  of  attaching  its  confidential  servants  by 
liberality.”* 

Our  engraving  represents  a Tartar  soldier — one  in  command — as  he  usually 
appears  when  on  duty. 


THE  TIGER  GUARD. 

"To  see  their  rude  pastime, 

When  stretched  out  afar, — 

‘ The  Army  of  Heaven  !’ 

And  the  ‘ Tigers  of  War.’ 

The  Tartar  soldiers  form  the  garrison  of  towns ; and  they  are,  in  an  especial  manner, 
the  guards  of  the  emperor.  In  each  town  they  are  under  a general,  who  is  inde- 
pendent of  the  officer  who  commands  outside  the  walls.  He  has  two  adjutants 
attached  to  his  command:  they  are  called  Too-tung;  and  one  is  denominated  “right,” 
the  other  “ left,”  from  their  taking  command  of  the  left  and  right  wings  of  the  army. 
The  general  himself  is  named  Tseang-keun ; he  has  the  head  of  a tiger  embroidered  on 
his  outward  dress,  and  wears  a peacock’s  feather,  with  three  eyes.  This  oflicer  is 
always  a member  of  the  provincial  council;  and  frequently  acts  independently  of 
the  civic  authorities. 

At  Peking,  there  are  eight  divisions  of  Tartar  troops,  each  under  its  peculiar- 


* Davies. 
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coloured  banner.  These  are— 1.  The  vanguard,  picked  from  the  Mantchoo  and 
Mongol  troops,  under  eight  commanders.  3.  A body  of  infantry,  or  armed  police, 
under  a commander  and  two  lieutenant-generals.  3.  A body  of  artillery,  under 
Mantchoo  and  Mongol  commanders.  4.  A body  of  scalers,  under  the  .same  command. 
5.  A troop  of  pioneers.  6.  A troop  of  lancers.  7.  A troop  of  falconers.  8.  A troop 
of  wrestlers  and  archers.*  In  times  of  peace,  the  services  of  all  these  troops  are 
confined  to  Peking ; and,  in  other  towns,  the  Tartar  soldiers  execute  no  duties  beyond 
the  walls,  except  when  foreign  war  or  domestic  rebellion  call  for  their  services. 

The  “ life-guards”  of  the  emperor  are  called  “ tiger-soldiers.”  They  wear  a striped 
dress  of  black  and  yellow,  resembling  the  tiger’s  skin ; and  close  caps  with  two  ears 
projecting,  as  seen  in  our  engraving.  The  caps  are  formed  of  split  bamboo,  “ so  com- 
pactly interwoven,  as  to  be  capable  of  resisting  a violent  blow.”  The  shield  is  made  of 
the  same  material,  and  has  the  head  of  a tiger  or  of  some  other  fierce  animal,  or  a terrible 
image,  painted  upon  it.  The  duty  of  these  guards  is,  to  attend  the  emperor,  and  to 
protect  him  from  all  enemies. 

The  highest  military  post  in  China  is  that  of  the  Tseang-keun.  It  cannot  be  filled 
by  a Chinese ; indeed,  it  is  the  rule,  that  officers  of  one  nation  must  not  command  the 
troops  of  the  other.  Neither  Tartars  nor  Chinese  display  any  knowledge  of  military 
strategics  : and  that  several  hill  tribes,  even  in  the  interior  of  the  country,  should  have 
maintained  their  independence  to  the  present  day,  shows  the  real  weakness  of  the 
military  resources  of  the  empire.  “ One  very  singular  feature  we  must  not  forget  to 
notice,  in  regard  to  the  military  officers  of  China.  They  are  all  subject  to  corporal 
punishment,  and  very  often  experience  it,  together  with  the  punishment  of  the  cangue, 
or  movable  pillory.f  This  parental  allotment  of  a certain  quantum  of  flagellation  and 
personal  exposure  is,  occasionally,  the  fate  of  the  highest  officers  •,  and,  upon  the  whole, 
must  be  regarded  as  a very  odd  way  of  improving  their  military  character.”  J 

Military  colonies,  somewhat  resembling  those  of  ancient  Rome,  have  been  formed  in 
China.  They  originated  with  the  emperor  who  built  the  Great  Wall ; but,  under  him, 
they  were  mere  military  posts,  established  to  check  the  incursions  of  bands  of  pillagers. 
Finding  them  eminently  useful  for  that  purpose,  the  number  of  colonists  was  increased, 
and  other  colonies  were  formed,  not  only  on  the  frontiers,  but  in  the  interior  of  the 
empire,  where  agriculture  had  been  neglected.  They  are  of  two  classes — those  intended 
for  the  defence  of  the  frontiers  against  invasion,  and  those  established,  in  Mongolia 
and  the  Eastern  provinces,  for  purposes  partly  political  and  partly  strategical.  Several 
of  these  colonies  were  formed  between  1736  and  1830,  and  they  are  all  flourishing. 
The  military  colonies  are  part  of  the  imperial  domain.  When  established,  every  officer 
and  man — from  the  general  downwards — has  a plot  of  ground  given  to  him,  which 
he  cultivates  at  his  own  cost,  appropriating  the  produce  to  the  support  of  his  family, 
and  to  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  colony.  A colonist  cannot  sell  his  land,  or 
bequeath  it  at  his  death ; but  when  the  latter  event  happens,  the  emperor  disposes  of  it. 

* Martin’s  “ China.”  f See  vol.  i.,  p.  173.  $ Davies. 
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In  1812,  the  colonies  were  estimated  to  cover  4,420,000  acres ; at  present  (1858)  they 
extend  over  7,500,000  acres.  They  have  increased,  and  are  increasing,  under  the 
present  emperor ; who  loses  no  opportunity  of  planting  soldiers  upon  the  uncultivated 
and  unproductive  parts  of  his  territory. 


THE  AECHEE 

“ All  made  of  Spanish  yew,  their  bows  were  wond’rous  strong ; ' 

They  not  an  arrow  drew,  but  was  a cloth-yard  long. 

Of  archery  they  had  the  veiy  perfect  craft. 

With  broad  arrow,  or  butt,  or  prick,  or  roving  shaft. 

At  marks  full  forty  score,  they  us’d  to  prick  and  rove. 

Yet  higher  than  the  breast  for  compass  never  strove.” 

So  wrote  the  old  poet,  Drayton,  of  Robin  Hood  and  his  merry  men — traditions  of 
whose  deeds  yet  abound  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sherwood  Forest.  In  their  days,  the 
cross-bow  was  the  English  national  weapon,  and  it  continued  to  be  so  till  the  intro- 
duction of  artillery  and  matchlock  guns,  consequent  upon  the  discovery  of  gunpowder  ; 
when  the  bowmen  of  England,  as  a part  of  the  national  army,  became  gradually 
extinct ; though  archery  is  still  cultivated,  and,  no  doubt,  always  will  be,  as  an  agreeable 
and  graceful  amusement. 

As  we  have  stated  already,  the  bow  continues  in  use,  in  China,  as  a military 
weapon  j and,  in  our  engraving  is  seen  the  vraisemblance  of  a bold  Chinese  archer, 
smiling  with  perfect  complacency  on  all  around  him.  Amongst  that  nation,  archery 
has,  from  the  remotest  times,  been  always  held  in  high  estimation ; and  to  be  a good 
bowman  was  the  great  object  of  the  majority  of  the  male  population  of  the  empire. 
But  archery  is  now,  we  are  informed,  beginning  to  be  “ looked  upon  rather  as  an 
elegant  accomplishment  for  gentlemen  and  military  men — like  fencing  among  some 
Europeans — than  as  a measure  of  defence  or  offence  in  actual  warfare  recent 
hostilities  having  shown  the  superiority  of  the  European  fire-arm,  in  warfare,  to  the 
bow.  Shooting  well  with  the  bow  on  horseback,  is  still,  however,  regarded  as  a high 
achievement  in  archery;  and  some  of  the  Chinese  books  on  tactics  give  very  precise 
descriptions  for  the  acquirement  of  skill  in  this  part  of  the  art,  whether  it  is  resorted  to 
for  the  purposes  of  war,  or  merely  for  amusement. 

The  Rev.  W.  C.  Milne,  who  was,  for  many  years,  a missionary  amongst  the  Chinese, 
thus  describes  a review  of  archers,  at  which  he  was  present,  in  1843  : — 

“ Only  two  minutes’  walk  from  my  habitat,  there  was  a parade-ground  for  military  exercises. 
Ascertaining  that  the  horse-archers  were  out,  I hastened  to  the  spot  immediately  after  breakfast. 
The  ground  occupijd  was,  perhaps,  200  yards  long  by  50  broad.  The  officers  present  were  of  an 
inferior  grade  (ensigns  and  sergeants),  except  the  military  judge,  who  was  seated  under  a canvas  canopy. 
The  archers  were  drawn  up  two  deep,  and  called  out  in  companies  of  eight  men,  to  receive  orders  on 
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their  knees.  They  then  went  onward  to  the  spot  marked  off,  one  after  the  other  mounting  his  steed, 
setting  it  at  full  gallop,  and  firing  his  arrows.  As  each  man  shot  off  his  handful,  he  returned,  and, 
kneeling  before  his  superior,  received  his  reprimand,  or  instructions,  or  approval.  The  bull’s-eye,  about 
sixty  yards  off  from  the  canopy,  was  represented  by  three  red  balls,  painted  one  above  the  other,  upon  a 
square  sedge  mat,  nailed  to  a bamboo  frame.  The  aim  was  to  hit  any  of  the  balls,  especially  the  centre 
one,  while  the  horse  was  racing  along  the  course.  Some  proved  bad  shots,  others  good ; and  every  suc- 
cessful shot  was  announced  by  drum-beating.” 

As  our  former  remarks*  upon  the  Chinese  army  have  reference  chiefly  to  the  Tartar 
part  of  it,  we  will  here  introduce  a few  particulars  relative  to  the  national  branch  of 
the  military  force  of  the  vast  empire  of  China. 

The  character  of  a people,  it  has  been  rematrked,  may  be  judged  of  from  their 
amusements.  If  so,  the  Chinese  should  be  a military  people,  and  very  fond,  of  war ; for, 
on  the  Chinese  stage,  by  far  the  most  attractive  spectacles  are  those  which  relate  to 
battles ; and  the  mock  combats  of  the  actors  meet  with  the  most  enthusiastic  applause. 
But  fond  as  the  Chinese  may  be  of  mimic,  they  cut  no  great  figure  in  real  war. 
In  ancient  times,  we  are  told,  they  called  their  soldiers  “ flying  dragons,^^  and  “ scud- 
ding clouds.”  In  our  own  days,  they  rather  resemble  the  latter  than  the  former;  for 
though  they  have  a Chinese  word  equivalent  to  our  epithet  “ brave”  (from  whence  the 
term  “ braves”),  stamped  on  their  jackets,  they  are  more  famous  for  “ scudding”  from 
the  field,  than  for  showing  the  fierceness  usually  attributed  to  the  fabulous  animal. 
But  if  not  very  fond  of  fighting,  the  Chinese  like  the  military  profession.  So  far  from 
there  being  any  necessity  to  enrol  soldiers  by  compulsion,  or  bounty  money,  leave  to 
enter  the  army  is  eagerly  sought  after  as  a favour,  and  as  an  addition  to  the  man’s 
means  of  livelihood. 

The  Chinese  soldiers  are,  in  fact,  little  more  than  a militia,  or  armed  police.  Since 
the  fall  of  the  Ming  dynasty,  a.d.  1545,  the  Tartar  troops  have  been  chiefly  engaged  in 
suppressing  the  constantly-recurring  domestic  insurrections ; and  also  in  the  occasional 
“ little  wars”  that  have  taken  place  with  the  Meao-tse — a hill  tribe,  who,  though  living 
in  the  midst  of  China,  have  always  preserved  their  independence.  The  military  duties 
of  the  Chinese  soldiers,  we  are  informed,  have  been  almost  entirely  restricted  to 
periodical  gatherings,  when  they  underwent  a species  of  training,  and  were  inspected  and 
reviewed  by  their  commanders.  Their  field-days  consisted  in  tumultuous  and  disorderly 
marches  in  the  train  of  their  mandarins,  or  in  sham  fights,  conducted  (as  were  their 
theatrical  performances)  with  the  din  of  gongs,  and  other  noisy  instruments.  This  was 
united  with  the ’practice  of  the  bow  and  the  sword.  “ Reviews”  occasionally  took  place, 
which  consisted,  principally,  “ in  the  examination  of  their  matchlocks,  their  swords,  and 
arrows ; and,  when  they  had  any,  of  their  helmets  or  padded  armour.”  They  make  great 
demonstrations  when  training ; “ tearing  and  stamping  in  their  exercise,”  as  one  writer 
describes  it.  Besides  these  stated  periods  for  discipline,  occasionally  the  Chinese 
“ braves”  are  employed  to  aid  the  civil  magistrates  as  policemen ; to  act  as  custom- 
house officers  at  the  military  stations,  along  the  roads,  rivers,  and  canals ; and  also  to 


* See  pages  7 5 and  76  of  the  present  volume. 
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mount  guard  at  the  city  gates.  A periodical  writer  says,  that,  “ in  show  and  appear- 
ance, they  resemble  the  valiant  supernumeraries  who  represent,  in  provincial  theatres, 
the  armies  of  Richard  or  Rolla.  Their  helmets  are  made  of  paper ; their  boots  of  a 
coarse  satin ; and  their  uniform  consists  of  a wadded  gown  and  a quilted  petticoat. 
Instead  of  a military  salute,  they  acknowledge  the  presence  of  an  oflScer  by  falling  on 
their  knees ; and,  in  warm  weather,  they  ply  their  fans  as  assiduously  as  any  dowager- 
duchess  in  an  opera-box  in  July.”* 

Their  dress  appears  to  vary  in  different  parts  of  the  empire ; for  another  author  tells 
us,  that  “ the  uniform  of  a Chinese  soldier  consists  of  large,  coarse,  blue  nankeen 
trowsers,  and  a red  tunic  with  white  facings.”  A third  says— they  clothe  and  arm 
themselves  after  their  own  fashion,  and  “ their  dress  is  usually  that  of  the  people  in 
general,  except  that  they  have  the  words  ‘ brave’  and  ‘ robust’  painted  or  stitched  upon 
the  backs  of  their  jackets,  and  'valour’  in  front ; they  wear,  also,  a peculiar  cap.”  Their 
pay  is  4d.  per  day,  and  they  have  no  allowance  of  rice,  as  the  Tartar  soldiers  have.  “ To 
every  body  of  troops  a certain  number  of  standard-bearers  is  attached,  whose  duty  it  is 
to  carry  the  colours,  and  wave  them  : but  no  feeling  of  honour  seems  to  actuate  the 
Chinese  soldier  with  regard  to  his  colours ; for,  in  the  rout,  down  they  go,  and  sauve  qui 
peut  is  the  cry.^’t 

A few  words  as  to  the  Chinese  artillery. 

The  Chinese  have  known  the  use  of  cannon  for  more  than  200  years,  as  there  is 
authentic  mention  of  the  casting  of  cannon  by  the  Jesuits,  in  1636,  at  the  request  of 
the  emperor,  when  the  empire  was  threatened  by  the  Mantchoos.  And,  in  the  first 
attack  on  Canton,*  the  landing  pai’ty,  which  was  sent  on  shore  after  the  English  had 
opened  their  fire,  found,  in  one  of  the  forts  upon  the  river,  from  which  the  garrison  had 
been  expelled,  a battery  of  six  bronze  pieces  of  artillery,  of  the  calibre  of  16  lbs.,  which 
were  stamped,  near  the  touch-hole,  with  the  imperial  cipher,  surrounded  with  Chinese 
characters  and  arabesques ; in  the  midst  of  which  was  a cross,  in  relief,  and,  below  the 
cross,  the  date  of  1697.  Investigation  proved  that  these  cannon  had  been  made  during 
the  time  of  the  Emperor  Hong  Hi,  who,  born  in  1653,  died  in  1723 ; and  in  whose 
reign  Pere  Bosino,  a Jesuit,  superintended  the  cannon-foundry  at  Nanking.  But, 
though  cannon  have  been  so  long  in  use,  no  improvement  appears  to  have  been  made 
in  their  eonstruction ; and  the  Chinese  do  not  know  how  to  use  them  with  effect.  They 
make  their  guns,  both  for  land-service  and  for  the  war-junks,  of  enormous  weight,  in 
comparison  to  their  calibre ; notwithstanding  which,  they  frequently  burst.  Some  guns, 
captured  in  the  second  campaign  of  the  opium  war,  though  only  42-pounders,  weighed 
seven  tons.  The  carriages  are  so  constructed,  that  they  can  neither  alter  the  direction 
Qor  the  elevation  of  their  guns,  but  are  obliged  to  fire  them  off  point-blank  : they  have 
rery  little  knowledge  of  engineering.  Their  fortifications  are  of  enormous  thickness. 
Out,  from  the  want  of  a firm  cement,  they  are  not  strong.  They  use  a hand-grenade 
and  rockets  in  their  defence ; but  the  latter  are  perfectly  contemptible.  Some  of  the 
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artillerymen  are,  however,  very  expert  in  the  use  of  a sling,  from  which  they  project  a 
stone,  with  a good  force  and  a tolerable  aim. 

The  military  of  the  empire  are  superintended  by  the  Court  of  Ping-poo,  or 
“ Military  Tribunal,”  or  “ Tribunal  of  Arms,”  at  Peking.  Through  this  court  all 
orders  to  both  army  and  navy  are  issued;  commissions  granted;  levies  made; 
magazines,  garrisons,  towns,  and  fortresses,  kept  in  repair  and  supplied;  and  the 
soldiers  furnished  with  arms.  The  orders  of  this  superior  court  are  carried  out  by 
four  inferior  ones,  for  different  parts  of  the  empire. 


POLICEMAN  AND  PKISONEE, 

“ This  is  your  charge  : you  shall  bid  any  man  stand ; you  are  to  comprehend  any  vagrom  man  in  the  prince’s  name.” 

In  all  countries  the  occupation  of  policemen  is  pretty  much  the  same — to  preserve 
the  peace  and  to  apprehend  offenders.  The  members  of  the  police-force  are  numerous 
in  China ; and,  as  already  stated,*  the  Chinese  soldiers  are  little  better  than  an 
armed  police.  The  policemen,  not  enrolled  in  the  military  ranks,  are  described  by 
one,  who  according  to  Mr.  Montgomery  Martin,  ‘'has  closely  studied  the  subject,”  as 
being  “ a collection  of  the  very  scum  of  the  nation ; well  versed  in  all  tricks ; per- 
sonally acquainted  with  thieves,  robbers,  and  gamblers ; initiated  in  all  the  mysteries 
of  iniquity ; and  often  partaking  largely  not  only  of  the  bribes,  but  also  in  the  practice 
of  abomination,  in  the  very  haunts  of  vice.”  Their  pay  is  small — from  one  to  two 
dollars  per  month ; but  many  serve  gratuitously,  and  some  even  pay  for  the  appoint- 
ment— a “ proof  that  their  situations  must  be  worth  something ;”  for  in  China,  any 
more  than  in  other  countries,  men  are  not  disposed  to  pay  money  for  that  which 
will  produce  nothing.  Mr.  Montgomery  Martin  himself,  who  is  personally  acquainted 
with  China,  says,  that  the  police  enable  the  mandarins  to  know  everything  that  passes 
in  their  jurisdiction,  and  hence  criminals  are  easily  discovered:  but  their  susceptibility 
to  a bribe  frequently  frustrates  the  ends  of  justice. 

In  Peking,  where  the  Chinese  infantry  form  part  of  the  police,  “ they  keep  a very 
strict  surveillance,  and  are  constantly  in  the  streets,  with  swords  at  their  sides,  and 
whips  in  their  hands,  ready  to  strike  any  one  who  would  create  a confusion.  They 
take  care  to  have  the  street^  kept  clean,  and  will  put  their  hands  to  cleaning  them 
themselves  in  case  of  necessity.  ';  They  keep  watch  during  the  night,  and  allow  no  one 
to  go  through  the  streets,  except  with  lanterns,  and  then  only  on  very  urgent  business, 
such  as  to  call  a physician,  &c.”t  At  Canton,  the  police  is  described  as  being 
“ vigilant  and  very  efficient.”  There  are  different  grades,  acting  in  the  same  capacities 
as  our  constables,  thief-takers,  and  gaolers ; these  constitute  the  regular  police ; but 
many  localities,  as  well  as  private  individuals,  engage  their  own  police,  who  keep  up  a 
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constant  nocturnal  watch.  Every  street  in  the  city  is  closed  at  night ; and  by  the  gates 
of  most  of  them  there  is  a guard-house,  where  offenders  are  lodged.  In  the  winter 
months,  when  there  is  danger  not  only  from  thieves,  but  fire,  watch-towers  are  carried 
up,  by  the  means  of  bamboo  poles,  high  above  the  tops  of  the  houses — thus  a double 
watch  is  constituted.  The  alarm  of  either  “fire”  or  “thieves”  quickly  spreads  from 
one  extremity  of  the  city  to  the  other ; and  when  offenders  are  captured,  punishment 
is  sure  and  summary.  “ The  meat  is  on  the  chopping-block,”  say  the  Chinese,  when 
they  see  a man  in  the  hands  of  the  police.  In  minor  cases,  a man  is  arrested, 
tried,  sentenced,  flogged,  and  at  liberty  to  pursue  his  reckless  course  again  in  less 
than  an  hour.  If  crowds  assemble  in  the  streets,  and  show  the  least  disposition  to 
riot,  they  are  speedily  dispersed  by  the  use  of  the  bamboo  or  whip. 

When  mandarins  pass  along  the  streets,  they  are  preceded  by  police  to  clear  the 
way,  who  call  on  the  people  to  “retire”  as  they  advance.  Then  follow  one  or  more 
gong-bearers,  whose  mode  of  striking  the  instrument  denotes  their  master’s  grade  and 
office;  then  come  chain  and  bamboo-bearers,  immediately  preceding  the  sedan  in 
which  the  great  man  is  borne  to  his  destination.  Servants,  bearing  umbrellas,  pipes, 
and  card-cases,  run  on  each  side  of  the  sedan,  and  the  secretaries  follow.*  When  any 
members  of  the  crowd  prove  refractory,  and  wiU  not  move  out  of  the  way,  or  even  if 
they  are  not  sufficiently  nimble  in  decamping,  a chain  is  thrown  over  the  head  '>f  the 
offender,  and  he  is  immediately  dragged  off  by  the  police. 


EXAMINATION  OF  A PEISONEE. 

“ Man,  proud  man, 

Dressed  in  a little  brief  authority. 

Plays  such  fantastic  tricks  before  high  heaven. 

As  make  e’en  angels  weep.” 

The  Chinese  are  not,  as  a nation,  distinguished  by  the  commission  of  flagrant  crimes, 
or  gross  and  daring  violations  of  the  laws.  Still  there  are  many  offenders  amongst 
them ; and  against  some  offences  the  laws  are  very  strict,  and  the  punishments 
awarded  for  their  commission  are  extremely  severe.  The  mandarins  are  the  magis- 
trates, and  preside  in  the  courts  of  justice.  These  courts  are  aU  furnished  with  a 
drum,  which  is  beat  by  those  who  demand  justice,  to  the  great  astonishment  of 
Europeans.  There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  fixed  period  for  the  courts  to  sit,  and 
many  cases  are  heard  by  the  magistrates  as  soon  as  the  offender  is  apprehended. 

The  forms  of  justice  are  few  and  simple.  When  the  police  apprehend  a Chinese 
for  any  offence,  he  is  taken  before  a magistrate,  who  is  seated  at  a table  (as  we  see  m 
the  engraving.)  The  prisoner  is  made  to  kneel  in  front  of  what  forms  the  tribunal  of 

* The  Rev.  W.  C.  Milne’s  “ Life  in  China.” 
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justice — his  captor  on  one  side,  and  another  policeman,  with  the  instrument  of 
punishment,  on  the  other.  The  magistrate  has  his  clerk ; but  in  no  case  is  there 
either  jury  or  pleading.  He  hears  the  witnesses,  and  passes  sentence;  intimating 
the  number  of  blows  to  be  given  (if  flogging  is  awarded),  by  throwing  on  the 
ground  some  of  the  reeds  which  are  seen  in  two  small  boxes  at  the  corner  of  the 
table.  If  it  is  an  offence  punishable  by  the  bamboo,  bastinado,  or  cangue,  that 
punishment  is  immediately  inflicted ; if  it  is  more  serious,  and  death  or  banishment 
is  the  sentence,  the  offender  is  sent  to  prison,  or  to  the  place  of  execution.  Persons 
charged  with  offences  are  seldom  acquitted : when  there  are  no  witnesses,  the  torture 
of  the  rack,  &c.,  is  frequently  administered  till  the  accused  criminates  himself. 

The  prisoners  condemned  to  death  at  Canton  are  executed  without  the  gate,  on  the 
south  side  of  the  city,  near  the  river.  “When  brought  to  the  fatal  spot,’'  says  a 
writer  on  Chinese  punishments,  “they  kneel  with  their  faces  towards  the  emperor’s 
court,  and  bending  forward  in  the  attitude  of  submission  and  reverence,  suddenly 
expire  beneath  the  bloody  sword  of  the  executioner.”  On  this  site,  it  is  averred,  that 
Yeh — the  emperor’s  late  commissioner  at  Canton,  who  was  taken  prisoner  when  that 
city  was  captured,  and  sent  to  Calcutta — ^had  70,000  Chinese  put  to  death,  some 
under  circumstances  of  the  most  horrible  cruelty,  the  description  of  which  makes 
the  blood  run  cold  to  read  it. 

There  are  four  gaols  in  Canton,  and  they  are  generally  full  of  prisoners.  The 
Chinese  term  for  gaol  is  te-yo,  or  “earth’s  prison;”  and  most  terrible  prisons  those 
of  Canton  were,  and  probably  will  be  again,  though  they  are  improved  for  the 
present.  After  the  capture  of  that  city  in  December,  1857,  Lord  Elgin,  accompanied 
by  the  French  commissioner,  Baron  Le  Gros,  inspected  these  prisons,  it  being  reported 
that  some  Europeans  were  confined  in  them.  An  eye-witness  describes  these  places  of 
confinement  as  “ mere  hovels : but  within  their  yards,”  he  says,  “ are  beastly  dens, 
* stinking  like  monkey-houses,’  closed  with  strong  double  gratings  of  the  ubiquitous 
bamboo.  From  these  dens,  where  the  living  had  been  lying  among  rotting  corpses, 
were  dragged  forth  and  laid  at  the  pitying  feet  of  the  commissioners,  scores  of 
miserable  wretches,  half-starved,  covered  with  festering  sores,  lacerated  from  head 
to  foot  by  torture  and  flagellation.”  Some  of  these  wretched  people  had  been 
bambooed  on  the  feet  till  they  could  not  walk ; others  were  gashed  about  the  abdomen 
and  thighs ; and  some  who  had  been  bambooed  that  very  morning,  bleeding  as 
they  were,  were  in  irons — their  ankles  being  fettered  together;  and  generally  they 
had  chains  upon  their  wrists ! It  is  said  that  6,000  prisoners  were  confined  in 
these  prisons.  No  Europeans  were  found;  but  it  was  ascertained  that  six — two 
Frenchmen,  and  four  Englishmen — had  died  in  prison  not  long  previously.  By 
Lord  Elgin’s  orders,  and  in  spite  of  the  remonstrances  of  the  Tartar  general  in 
command  (who  blustered,  complained  of  being  persecuted,  and  wanted  to  know  what 
the  Europeans  had  to  do  with  his  prisons),  the  poor  maimed  prisoners  were  removed 
to  an  hospital ; and,  whilst  the  English  occupy  Canton,  they  will  not  suffer  such  horrors 
to  be  repeated. 
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THE  PUNISHMENT  OF  BAM  BOOING. 

“ Flogging  degrades,  but  it  does  not  reform.” 

In  China  all  petty  offences  are  punished  by  flogging.  The  instrument  of  punishment 
is  formed  from  the  stem  of  a gigantic  grass  or  reed  (common  in  the  country),  called  the 
bamboo — one  of  the  most  useful  products  of  the  soil,  being  applied  to  a great  variety 
of  purposes.* 

No  person  in  China,  whatever  his  rank,  is  exempt  from  the  punishment  of  flogg’ng. 
As  we  have  stated  elsewhere,  officers  of  the  army  are  subject  to  it.  A mandarin  who 
interferes  in  government  matters  is  fined,  and  receives  besides  eighty  blows ; as  does 
any  official  who  recommends  an  improper  person  for  promotion;  or  is  guilty  of 
neglect  or  delay  in  performing  the  business  of  his  office.  Subordinates  of  govern- 
ment are  examined  at  the  end  of  each  year,  and  if  they  are  found  not  to  have 
improved,  they  receive  forty  blows.  Physicians,  who  prescribe  improperly  for  their 
patients,  receive  one  hundred  blows;  the  punishment  of  domestics  for  making  a 
noise  or  disturbance  in  the  imperial  palace,  is  one  hundred  blows ; and  their  masters 
(being  considered  responsible  for  the  behaviour  of  their  servants)  receive  fifty.  The 
smallest  number  of  blows  inflicted  is  five.  The  instrument  with  which  they  are 
administered  is  from  four  to  five  feet  long,  and  two  inches  thick  at  the  end  that  falls 
on  the  offender.  It  is  thinner  at  the  end  by  which  it  is  held;  and  the  “great 
bamboo’’  weighs  2|  lbs. ; the  lesser,  2 lbs.  As  soon  as  sentence  is  pronounced,  the 
culprit  is  laid  flat  on  his  face,  and  receives  his  punishment — very  often  in  the 
presence  of  his  judge. 

Although  no  classes  are  exempt  from  this  punishment,  the  rich  have  this  ad- 
vantage— that  money  will  frequently  purchase  a mitigation  of  the  sentence.  The 
police,  who  inflict  the  punishment,  may,  by  the  judicious  application  of  a bribe,  be 
induced  to  lay  on  fewer  blows  than  are  awarded,  or  to  let  them  fall  less  heavily.  So 
powerful  is  the  effect  of  the  bribe,  that  though  the  floggers  are  changed  after  every  five 
or  six  strokes,  lest  the  arm  should  become  weak  and  the  blows  inefficient,  yet  they 
understand  their  business  so  well,  that,  notwithstanding  the  utmost  care  of  the 
superintending  mandarin,  the  flogging  loses  almost  all  its  severity  when  the 
police  have  been  feed.  There  are  also  persons  always  to  be  found  who  will  step 
into  the  prisoner’s  place,  and  become  his  substitute,  for  a “ con-si-de-ra-ti-on,”  as 
'Trapbois  says.  Money,  properly  administered,  will  therefore  frequently  lead  to 
the  escape  of  the  offender,  the  hired  person  being  bambooed  in  his  stead. 

When  this  punishment  is  administered  with  the  vigour  and  strength  which  an  able- 
bodied  man  can  employ,  the  bamboo  inflicts  severe  injury;  and,  not  unfrequently,  death 
follows  the  flogging.  Under  ordinary  circumstances,  as  soon  as  the  punishment  is 
inflicted,  the  culprit  must  fall  on  his  knees  before  the  judge,  and,  bowing  three  times 
to  the  ground,  return  him  humble  thanks  for  the  correction. 

* See  vol.  i.,  p.  22. 
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PUNISHMENT  OF  THE  EACK 

“ If  you  will 

Add  the  corporeal  rack,  you  may : these  limbs 

Will  yield  with  age  to  crushing  iron  ; but 

There’s  that  within  my  heart  shall  strain  your  engines.”  Byron. 

One  of  the  worst  features  in  the  criminal  procedure  of  the  Chinese  is  their  retention 
of  torture.  While  religious  fanatics  and  hypocrites  have  been  compelled  to  lay 
aside  that  horrible  engine  of  barbarity,  the  rack,  the  Chinese  are  still  permitted  to 
employ  it  for  the  purpose  of  extorting  confession;  and,  as  Queen’ Victoria  has  inter- 
ceded for  the  abolition  of  death  as  a punishment  of  apostasy  in  Turkey,  it  is  to  be 
hoped  she  will  extend  her  humane  influence  to  the  extinction  of  an  infinitely  more 
cruel  practice 'in  China — a country  which  recent  events  have  taught  to  respect 
her  power. 

The  Chinese  rack  is  composed  of  a thick  strong  plank,  having  a contrivance'  at 
one  end  for  securing  the  hands,  and  at  the  other  a sort  of  double  wooden  vice.  The 
vice  is  formed  of  three  stout  uprights,  two  of  which  are  movable,  but  steadied 
by  a block  attached  to  each  side.  The  ankles  of  the  suspected  culprit  being  placed 
in  the  machine,  a cord  is  passed  round  the  uprights,  and  held  fast  by  two  assistants, 
while  the  chief  torturer  gradually  introduces  a wedge  into  the  intervals,  alternately 
changing  sides.  This  mode  of  forming  an  expansion  at  the  upper  part,  causes  the 
lower  ends  to  draw  towards  the  central  upright,  which  is  fixed  into  the  plank,  by 
which  the  ankles  of  the  victim  are  painfully  compressed,  or  completely  crushed. 
Should  the  unhappy  sufferer  be  resolute  from  innocence,  or  obstinate  from  guilt,  and 
submit  to  the  consummation  of  the  horrid  procedure,  his  bones  are  ultimately 
reduced  to  a jelly. 

Another  mode  of  torture  was  witnessed  by  the  Rev.  W.  Milne,  at  Ningpo. 
Opposite  the  mandarin’s  house,  he  saw  a poor  fellow  kneeling  on  a coil  of  iron 
chains,  his  knees  being  bared,  and  his  hands  tied  to  a stake  behind  him,  which 
two  men  held  firmly  in  the  ground.  If  he  swerved  to  the  right  or  left,  a smart 
blow  on  the  head  from  a whip  brought  him  back  to  the  right  position.  ''The 
agonies  of  the  poor  feUow  were  evident  from  his  quivering  lips,  pallid  countenance, 
and  tremulous  voice,  imploring  relief,  which  was  refused  with  the  cold  mocking 
command,  ' Confess  or  suffer.’  ” 
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STREET  PUNISHMENTS. 

“ See — the  oflScer  of  justice  clears  the  way ; 

The  prisoner  passes  ;•  and  the  flagellator 

His  weapon  brandishes,  to  execute  the  sentence.” 

The  Chinese  appear  to  be  fond  of  public  punishments : and  we  give  two  engravings, 
from  Chinese  drawings  in  the  library  of  the  East  India  Company,  showing  two 
culprits  undergoing  the  sentences  awarded  by  the  mandarins.  In  our  first  plate 
there  is  a group  of  four  figures,  all  engaged  in  receiving  or  administering  a penalty 
awarded,  we  should  say  for  piracy — when  we  look  at  the  pigmy  banners  which  are 
fixed  behind  the  ears  of  the  culprit,  being  apparently  stuck  into  his  head;  causing 
a torture,  we  should  think,  at  least  equal  to  the  flagellation  itself.  The  first  figure 
is  striking  a gong ; this  is  to  call  the  attention  of  the  public,  to  whom  he  announces 
the  crime,  and  the  number  of  blows  with  the  bamboo  the  prisoner  is  to  receive. 
Then  follows  the  prisoner,  his  hands  tied  behind  him,  and  his  countenance  betraying 
both  pain  and  terror ; his  feet  are  bare,  and  his  dress  of  the  thinnest  description.  The 
third  figure  is  the  flagellator,  who  brandishes  the  bamboos,  four  in  number,  as  if  he 
were  intending  to  lay  them  on  with  a will.  The  fourth  figure  is  a petty  mandarin> 
who  has  the  charge  of  the  prisoner,  and  is  present  to  see  that  the  punishment  is 
properly  inflicted.  The  ensemble  is  indicative  of  an  uncivilised  and  a barbarous 
regime,  little  accordant  with  European  habits  and  modes  of  thinking  in  the  nineteenth 
century. 

In  Plate  II.,  the  unhappy  culprit  is  undergoing  a species  of  torture.  He  is 
suspended  from  a cross-pole,  supported  by  two  uprights,  by  a rope  passed  round 
his  neck  and  under  his  arms — his  feet  being  tied  together,  and  drawn  up  higher 
than  the  level  of  his  head,  by  another.  His  breast  rests  on  a long  bamboo,  which  is 
held  at  each  end  by  a policeman;  and  it  is  evident,  that  by  elevating  and  lowering  this 
pole,  letting  the  prisoner  fall  upon  it  each  time,  the  severity  of  the  punishment  is 
greatly  increased. 

The  Chinese  punishment  of  death  is  generally  carried  into  effect  by  decapitating  the 
culprit : and  that  punishment  is  very  dexterously  performed.  Mr.  Meadows,  the 
interpreter  to  the  English  embassy  in  China,  was  a witness,  when  at  Canton  in  July, 
1853,  to  the  manner  in  which  the  Tartar  officials  beheaded  some  of  the  rebels 
(followers  of  Tai-ping),  who  feU  into  their  power.  The  place  of  execution  was  a 
low  room,  entered  by  a strong  iron-bound  door.  At  one  end  was  a species  of  shed, 
where  the  superintending  mandarins  sat;  and  before  which  a fire  of  fragrant  sandal- 
wood was  kept  burning,  to  conceal  the  horrible  effluvia  arising  from  decomposed  heads 
which  had  not  been  removed.  Some  of  the  prisoners  walked  in  to  this  Golgotha; 
others  were  brought  in  in  baskets,  and  tumbled  out  upon  the  floor;  and  there  they 
lay  motionless — the  narrator  could  not  tell  whether  from  terror  or  previous  punishment. 
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A man  stood  behind  each  prisoner,  and  having  placed  him  in  a kneeling  posture,  he 
was  compelled  to  put  his  head  forward,  his  face  inclining  to  the  ground ; his  hands 
were  placed  behind  his  back,  and  grasped  tightly  by  the  attendant  policeman.  He  was 
made  to  keep  this  posture — which  was  a most  painful  one — till  the  executioner,  with  a 
sharp  sword,  struck  off  his  head,  which  he  did  at  one  blow.  One  man  was  crucified 
before  he  was  beheaded.  He  was  bound  to  a wooden  cross  fixed  against  the  wall ; and 
the  first  horrible  operation  was  to  cut  off  the  flesh  from  his  ^forehead,  breast,  and 
extremities,  with  a short  knife ! When  this  was  removed,  he  was  taken  down  from  the 
cross  and  instantly  beheaded.  Such  are  the  modes  adopted  by  this  “ celestial  people,” 
as  they  term  themselves,  to  punish  those  who  offend  against  their  laws. 


A CHINESE  EIGAKO. 

“Early  and  late  the  busy  streets  he  plies, 

Startling  the  air  anon  with  various  cries. 

He  shaves,  the  queue  he  dresses,  and  shampoos ; 

And  whilst  he’s  thus  engaged,  he  tells  the  news.” 

The  barber  is  such  an  important  agent  in  the  Chinese  social  economy,  that  although 
we  have  already  had  something  to  say  about  him,*  we  are  induced  to  return  to  the 
subject,  giving  the  “ Chinese  Figaro”  a plate  to  himself : at  the  same  time  correcting 
a slight  error  in  our  former  paper.  The  barbers  are  not  all  itinerant.  There  are, 
besides  the  locomotive  pliers  of  the  razor,  the  scissors,  and  the  comb,  “ barbers  in  their 
own  room,  barbers  with  shops,  and  barbers  who  stand  at  the  corner  of  the  streets  like 
Paris  commissionnaires.”f  The  total  number  of  the  “ profession,”  in  Canton  alone,  is 
said  to  be  20,000;  and  their  shops  in  that  city,  are,  what  they  formerly  were 
in  Europe,  a place  of  meeting  for  idlers^  and  scandal-mongers;  it  is  there  that 
tittle-tattle  and  ill-natured  stories  are  bandied  about;  for  China,  too,  has  its  slan- 
derous chroniclers. J 

To  see  a Chinese  barber  perform  his  function  of  taking  off  a beard,  for  the  first 
time,  is  enough  to  give  an  Englishman — accustomed  as  he  is  to  the  matchless 
razors  with  which  the  names  of  the  Sheffield  Kodgers  and  the  metropolitan  Mappin 
are  identified — the  horrors : for  the  instrument  used  in  China  is  a “ wretched  blade, 
two  inehes  long  and  one  broad,  fitted  into  a piece  of  w’ood  as  a handle,^^  and 
“ resembling  a clasp-knife,  without  a spring,  broken  in  half.'’  But,  having  experienced 
the  operation,  he  is  not  afraid  to  undergo  it  again;  for  these  Chinese  knives  are 
excellent  substitutes  for  razors — they  take  off  the  beard  completely  and  with  ease; 
being  scarcely  felt  when  passing  over  the  chin.  The  Chinese  barber  has  much  to  do 
besides  shaving.  Having  performed  that  operation  in  front,  he  goes  to  the  queue 
* See  vol.  i.,  pp.  127,  128.  f Dr.  Yvan.  + Ibid. 
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behind,  which  is  first  untied,  then  combed  and  plaited  j next,  any  hairs  that  may 
have  encroached  upon  the  ears  and  nose  are  cleared  away  with  pincers;  and  the 
aid  of  a little  bamboo  rod,  tufted  with  soft  carded  cotton,  is  called  into  operation, 
and  passed  under  the  eyelids,  all  round  the  eye,  and  inside  the  ear,  to  brush  off  any 
dust  or  dirt,  or  loose  hairs  which  may  have  lodged  there.  Nor  is  this  all : they 
examine  the  feet,  and  cut  the  nails  and  corns,  if  they  require  it;  and  then  they 
shampoo  their  patient — an  operation  already  described  in  our  first  volume.* 

In  China,  the  barbers”  only  operate  upon  the  males.  The  women  have  their 
hair  dressed  by  their  own  sex — mothers,  daughters,  and  sisters  reciprocally  per- 
forming the  operation  for  each  other;  and  the  services  of  domestics  and  friends 
are  occasionally  called  into  requisition  for  the  same  purpose.  A Chinaman  often, 
when  he  hears  the  twang  of  the  barber’s  tweezers  in  the  street,  will  send  for  him 
to  perform  his  functions  at  his  house ; but  he  never  approaches  the  interior  apart- 
ments : they  are  barred ; and  perhaps  it  is  as  well  that  they  should  be  so. 

Whenever  it  is  practicable,  the  Chinese  carry  their  burdens  in  a similar  manner  to 
that  in  which  the  barber  conveys  his  utensils.  Fruits,  vegetables,  and  all  articles  that 
can  be  placed  in  baskets,  ai’e  divided,  and  with  one  basket  at  each  end  of  the 
staff,  men  and  women  trudge  along,  the  latter  not  shrinking  from  this  drudgery. 
When  the  load  is  too  great  for  one  man,  it  is  swung  from  the  middle  of  the  staff, 
and  carried  by  two,  each  taking  one  end  on  his  shoulder — as  we  see  our  brewer’s 
draymen  convey  casks-  of  ale  or  porter  from  the  dray  to  the  publican’s  cellar.  The 
Coolies  (or  porters)  find  plenty  of  employment  in  China;  parcels  and  luggage  of  every 
kind  being,  conveyed  in  this  manner.  The  constant  action  of  the  staff  upon  the 
shoulders  of  these  Coolies  hardens  the  skin,  and  it  forms  a sort  of  cushion  on  which 
the  staff  rests  without  causing  irritation  or  pain,  except  in  cases  of  excessive  hard 
labour. 


FEMALE  INDUSTKT  IN  CHINA. 

“Cheerful  she  plies  the  needle  and  the  thread, 

And  calm  content  beams  in  her  open  face.” 

In  China,  females  are  kept  pretty  much  in  the  same  seclusion  that  prevails  in  other 
parts  of  the  East;  but  yet  they  are  held  in  more  respect  there  than  some  travellers  are 
disposed  to  admit.  Although  they  have  a maxim,  that  “a  woman  is  thrice  dependent: 
before  marriage,  on  her  father;  after  marriage,  on  her  husband ; and  when  a widow,  on 
her  son” — still  this  dependence  does  not  deprive  them  of  the  homage  and  respect  ot 
their  sons ; over  whom  they  exercise  at  all  times  a species  of  authority.  Even  the 
emperor  performs  the  ceremonies  of  the  Kouiou  before  his  mother,  who  is  placed 

* Vide  vol.  i.,  p.  128. 
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in  a seat  of  honour  to  receive  them.  In  a Chinese  house,  the  women’s  apartments 
constitute  its  sanctuary;  but  it  is  not  so  exclusive  as  in  some  Eastern  countries. 
When  at  Canton,  Dr.  Yvan  had  free  access  to  the  women’s  quarter,  in  the  house 
of  Pan-se-Chen,  his  mandarin  Mend;  and  the  particulars  which  he  gives  are  not 
without  interest.  He  found  much  of  splendour — little  of  comfort.  “The  petit 
chamber  of  Madame  Pan-se-Chen,  for  instance,”  he  writes,  “is  an  admirable 
boudoir — sofas,  chairs,  toilet-tables,  and  the  rest,  being  made  of  beautiful  wood, 
chiselled  with  infinite  art ; but  her  bed,  lying  underneath  a network  of  gauze,  is 
fitter  for  a nun’s  penance  than  to  rest  the  soft  limbs  of  a delicate  lady.  A few 
strips  of  bamboo  in  a nankin  palliasse,  serve  for  a mattress,  and  the  quilt  is 
attached  to  a cotton  sheet.”  Very  delicate  was  the  Chinese  lady  who  inhabited 
these  rooms ; perhaps  our  readers  will  like  to  read  the  Doctor’s  description  of  her. 

“ Madame  Li,  the  legitimate  wife  of  Pan-se-Chen,  daughter  of  a powerful  minister  at  the  Court  of 
Peking,  was  one  of  the  most  aristocratic  beauties  of  the  Flowery  Land.  This  frail  and  delicate  little 
creature  resembled  a sprig  of  jessamine,  swayed  by  the  wind;  her  loveable  and  tenderly-chiselled 
features  wore  an  expression  in  which  smiling  and  sadness  were  blended ; one  might  have  fancied  her 
thoughts  were  rosy  white,  as  the  hue  which  art  had  lent  to  her  cheeks.  Her  eyes,  like  two  black  pearls, 
sent  from  behind  the  shelter  of  her  silken  lashes  soft  loquacious  glances,  or  sparkling  rays  of  innocent 
womanly  malice.  Notwithstanding  a little  want  of  grace  in  its  curve,  her  nose  would  not  have  disfigured 
a European  countenance.  Madame  Li  was  lady-like,  after  the  manner  of  a charming  young  girl ; her 
dignity  was  infantine  in  its  grace.  And  as  on  one  of  the  great  sofas  of  black  wood,  she  sat  see-sawing 
her  legs  backwards  and  forwards,  showing  her  feet  encased  in  slippers  broidered  with  gold,  and  her 
ankles  hung  with  bracelets,  picking  the  leaves  of  an  eyulan  flower  with  her  pretty  little  fingers, 
murmuring  musically  rather  than  talking,  you  would  hardly  help  feeling  as  if  you  could  eat  her 
up  like  an  orange-flower.” 

This  lady  was  in  mourning,  and  was  simply  attired.  She  appeared  in  a cham,  or 
robe,  of  a very  clear  shade  of  blue ; and  wore  an  ornament,  shaped  like  a comb,  in  her 
hair : “ but  had  she  been  got-up  like  a picture  on  rice-paper,  she  could  not  have  been 
more  charming.”  She  was  not  the  only  occupant  of  the  ladies’  apartments.  There 
were  twelve  tsie,  or  concubines,  who  “represented  all  ages,  all  heights,  and  all  degrees 
of  plumpness.”  It  was  impossible  to  confound  Madame  Li  with  them.  “It  was  not 
that  she  had,  in  perfection,  that  air  of  imposing  simplicity  which  bespeaks  a woman  of 
gentle  blood,  or  that  she  was  more  elegantly  dressed;  but  that  she  had  the  habit 
of  command — a certain  conscious  superiority  of  carriage,  sometimes  breaking  out 
into  caprice,  perhaps  sometimes  into  anger,  but  which  made  you  exclaim,  'This  is 
the  mistress  here.’  ”* 

Music,  painting,  and  embroidery,  are  the  chief  accomplishments  of  the  Chinese 
ladies.  Their  musical  instruments  are  the  harp,  the  lute,  the  guitar;  they  paint 
on  silk  and  rice-paper,  and  embroider  various  articles  for  use  and  ornament,  as  is 
common  in  Europe.  The  males  have  several  appendages  attached  to  a girdle  fastened 
round  their  waist — such  as  a fan,  usually  contained  in  a worked  silk  sheath ; a small 
bag,  in  which  are  deposited  a flint  and  steel  for  lighting  the  inevitable  pipe;  a 
purse,  and  a watch-case  : these  articles  are  usually  the  work  of  the  ladies,  and  display 
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their  talents  in  embroidery  and  design.  The  females  of  a lower  class  pursue  industrial 
employments  as  the  means  of  subsistence.  The  handsome  crape  shawls  brought  to 
England  from  China,  are  the  work  of  women;  and  spinning,  weaving,  and  sewing,  are 
the  daily  occupations  of  the  wives  and  daughters  of  the  humbler  classes. 

In  the  mountains  of  China,  where  the  habits  of  the  females  are  still  extremely 
simple,  and  where  they  are  very  industrious,  they  use  the  distaff  in  spinning — a neat 
and  simple  piece  of  machinery,  with  a broad  wheel,  not  unlike  the  wool-wheels  in  use 
in  England  not  so  many  years  ago.  Amongst  the  Chinese  paintings  in  the  library  of 
the  East  India  Company,  is  one  representing  a Chinese  female  and  her  mother,  the 
former  with  a distaff  by  her  side,  and  a wicker-basket — in  which  the  skeins  of  thread  or 
cotton  were  placed,  at  the  close  of  each  day’s  work — for  her  seat.  Her  mother  holds  a 
piece  of  cloth  in  her  hand,  which  she  is  evidently  showing  to  a man,  who,  armed  with 
a spear,  and  with  a bow  and  quiver  at  his  back,  occupies  the  foreground:  this  man 
holds  a bundle  of  cloth  under  his  arm,  which  he  has,  no  doubt,  just  purchased  of  the 
fair  vendors.  Another  picture  shows  us  a female  in  her  loom,  weaving,  the  machine 
hearing  a great  resemblance  to  the  looms  of  this  country;  indeed,  the  principle  is 
precisely  the  same.  Except  for  the  features  of  the  industrious  occupant  of  the  loom, 
which  are  decidedly  Chinese,  the  device  might  be  taken  for  a scene  in  an  English 
cottage  years  ago,  when  hand-loom  weaving  was  a common  occupation.  A petit  plate 
with  cakes,  a teapot,  and  cup  and  saucer,  are  also  by  the  side  of  the  loom,  denoting  the 
refreshment  of  which  its  fair  occupant  had  been  partaking,  or  was  about  to  partake. 
Close  by  those  articles  is  a small  taper,  in  a candlestick  like  those  used  by  our  working 
classes.  It  is  burning,  and  denotes  the  time  to  be  night.  The  Chinese  weavers,  we 
are  told,  work  many  hours — quite  as  many  as  those  in  this  country  are  obliged  to 
devote  to  their  labour  and  toil. 

The  Chinese  silk  and  cotton  manufactures  are  all  produced  in  hand-looms,  and 
mostly  by  women.  There  are  few  large  manufacturing  establishments;  but  the 
artizans  work  on  their  own  account,  and  they  quite  compete  with  European  skill 
and  capital  so  far  as  cheapness  of  production  is  concerned.  In  quality,  the  Chinese 
textile  manufactures  are  equal  to  our  own. 

Our  engraving  represents  a female  sempstress.  She  is  making  stockings  from  a 
material  for  w'hich  others  of  her  sex  have  spun  the  thread  and  wove  the  cloth ; and 
very  happy  she  looks  at  her  work.  Her  materials  are  very  much  like  what  are  used 
by  sempstresses  in  this  country;  and  her  costume  is  the  ordinary  one  of  the  Chinese 
female,  whose  dresses  are  all  made  hjgh  up  to  the  neck,  as  shown  in  the  picture. 
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CLEANING  COTTON. 

“How  generally  the  cotton-plant  is  grown; 

In  countries  wide  apart  its  use  is  known  : 

Thousands  by  it  obtain  the  means  to  lire, 

To  young  and  old  it  num’rous  comforts  give.” 

We  have  already  noticed  the  growth  and  manufacture  of  cotton  in  China:*  our 
engraving  represents  an  early  stage  of  the  latter — the  cleaning  the  cotton-wool, 
before  it  passes  into  the  hands  of  the  spinner.  As  soon  as  the  husbandman  in 
China  has  got  in  his  harvest — frequently  on  the  very  day  that  he  concludes  it, — 
he  sows  the  seed  of  the  cotton-plant.  He  does  this  by  removing  some  of  the  soil 
with  an  iron  rake,  scattering  the  seed,  and  then  raking  the  earth  over  it  again.  It 
requires  a fall  of  rain,  or  dew,  to  moisten  it;  it  then  makes  its  appearance  above 
ground,  shooting  up  gradually  till  it  attains  a height  of  about  two  feet.  The  flowers, 
commonly  of  a yellow  colour,  but  sometimes  nearly  red,  appear  in  August.  They 
are  succeeded  by  pods  about  the  size  of  a nut,  which,  opening  in  three  places,  about 
forty  days  after  the  first  appearance  of  the  flower,  discovers  in  each  three  or  four  bags 
of  cotton,  exceedingly  white,  and  of  the  same  form  as  the  coil  of  a silkworm.  To  the 
fibres  of  the  cotton  are  fastened  the  seeds  which  are  to  be  sown  the  next  season,  and 
they  are  separated  from  the  fibre  by  the  following  process : — A machine  is  prepared 
consisting  of  two  cylinders,  about  a foot  long  and  an  inch  thick,  one  of  wood,  the  other 
of  iron,  or  both  of  wood.  These  are  so  near  together  that  nothing  can  pass  between 
but  the  cotton.  Being  put  in  motion  by  means  of  a foot-wheel,  the  pods  are  applied  on 
one  side,  and  the  revolution  of  the  cylinders  draws  in  the  cotton-wool,  which  is  ejected 
on  the  opposite  side,  while  the  seeds  are  struck  off,  and  fall  into  a receptacle  placed 
underneath.  The  cotton-wool  thus  separated  from  the  seed,  has  to  be  freed  by  another 
process  from  the  knots  and  dirt  which  may  have  accumulated.  Bor  this  purpose,  a 
very  elastic  bow,  with  a tight  spring,  is  held  by  the  workman  in  his  left  hand,  over  a 
heap  of  cotton-wool.  The  bow  is  connected  with  another  string  fastened  to  a bamboo, 
which  is  attached  to  a belt  at  the  back  of  the  man,  and  passes  over  his  head  in  a curve. 
Pulling  down  the  string  with  some  force,  over  a heap  of  the  cotton-wool,  by  means  of 
a wooden  instrument  held  in  his  right  hand,  he  suddenly  makes  the  bow  recoil.  The 
vibration  thus  occasioned  is  kept  up  till  the  heap  of  wool  is  entirely  scattered  and 
loosened,  and  separated  into  fine  white  flocks,  without  breaking  or  otherwise  injuring 
the  fibre.  It  then  passes  to  the  spinner. 

The  manufacture  of  cotton  has  been  known  in  all  ages  of  the  Chinese  empire. 
Marco  Polo  mentions  the  Nanking  cottons,  and  their  various-coloured  threads — 
each  colour  being  imparted  by  nature,  and  not  the  consequence  of  a dye.  In  one 


* See  vol.  i.,  pp.  155 — 157. 
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of  their  great  works  on  agriculture,  the  most  minute  directions  are  given  for  the 
culture  of  the  cotton-plant,  according  to  the  different  varieties  of  soil,  climate,  &c. ; 
and  they  seem  judicious  and  appropriate.  “ With  the  national  disposition  to  make  the 
most  of  everything,  the  Chinese,  besides  manufacturing  the  cotton  produced,  express 
an  oil  from  the  seed,  and,  when  the  oil  is  expressed,  use  the  seeds  for  manure : the 
capsules  or  pods  being  hard  and  woody,  they  burn  as  firewood,  and  the  leaves  they  give 
to  their  cattle;  ^so  that,’  as  the  author  of  the  before-mentioned  agricultural  work 
observes,  'every  part  of  the  vegetable  is  appropriated  to  some  useful  object.’  ”* 

The  cotton  manufacture  is  still  one  of  great  importance  in  China,  and  the  East 
generally,  but  not  so  much  so  as  it  was  before  the  inventions  of  Hawkins,  Arkwright, 
Crompton,  Cartwright,  and  others — aided  by  the  application  of  steam  to  manufacturing 
purposes — enabled  the  English  manufacturer  to  compete  with,  and  finally  to  rise 
superior  to,  those  of  China  and  Hindostan,  who  had,  long  before  attention  was 
devoted  to  the  production  of  cottou  fabrics  in  this  country,  “ arrived  at  such 
perfection  in  the  arts  of  spinning  and  weaving,  that  the  lightness  and  delicacy  of 
their  finest  cloths  emulated  the  web  of  the  gossamer,  and  seemed  to  set  competition 
at  defiance.”  Now  we  supply  both  China  and  Hindostan,  to  a certain  extent ; and 
although  scarcely  three-quarters  of  a century  has  elapsed  since  the  British  cotton 
manufacture  was  in  its  infancy,  it  has  become,  next  to  agriculture,  that  which 
employs  the  greatest  number  of  hands,  in  which  the  largest  amount  of  capital  has 
been  invested,  and  which  stands  highest  in  the  value  both  of  the  domestic  consumption 
and  foreign  exports. 


■t'  Oliphant’s  “ China.' 
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ROUTE  TO  CHINA  AND  INDIA. 


“ Mother  of  wealth,  and  enterprise,  and  arts. 

Her  golden  empire  marries  distant  parts ; 

She  knits  the  league,  she  sheathes  the  blade  of  war. 

Of  earth  and  sea,  and  man  the  conqueror. 

Dread  agent  or  for  boundless  good  or  ill, 

God  speaks  the  word,  and  Commerce  works  his  will.”  C.  J.  C. 


As  tRe  intercourse  between  England  and  India  increased — as  the  trade  between  the  two  countries  augmented, 
and  the  benefits  of  lawful  commerce  flowed  from  the  conquests  our  arms  had  made — and  as  a knowledge  of  the 
countries  which  laid  between  our  island  home  and  her  empire  in  the  East  became  better  diffused,  the  attention  of 
many  who  were  interested  in  the  connection  between  the  two  quarters  of  the  globe,  became  directed  to  the 
questions — whether  there  were  not  means  for  shortening  the  route,  and  for  reducing  the  time  necessary  for  the 
voyage  from  one  to  the  other  ? One  of  the  first  persons  who  succeeded  in  bringing  speculation  upon  this  point  to  a 
practical  issue,  was  the  late  Lieutenant  Waghorn.  This  officer  was  born  at  Chatham  in  1800.  He  entered  the 
navy  at  an  early  age ; and  after  performing  his  duty  zealously  for  some  years,  by  sea  and  land,  and  having  obtained 
a respite  from  active  service,  he  turned  his  attention  to  the  establishment  of  a steam  communication  between 
England  and  India.  Subsequently  he  projected  the  overland  route.  Having  laid  his  plans  before  the  Court  ot 
Directors,  they  sent  him,  in  1829,  to  India,  by  way  of  Egypt.  He  traversed  the  continent  to  Trieste,  which  port 
ho  reached  in  nine  days  and  a-halfi  He  was  twenty-six  days  before  he  arrived  at  Alexandria ; from  whence  be 
went  to  Cairo,  and  crossed  the  desert  to  Suez.  Here  he  expected  to  find  a steam-vessel ; but  being  disappointed, 
he  took  an  open  boat,  and  went  down  the  Eed  Sea,  to  Jeddah — a voyage  which  occupied  six  days  and  a-half, 
being  a distance  of  620  miles.  Again  disappointed  of  a steamer,  he  returned  to  Suez,  quite  convinced  that  the 
route  he  had  traversed  was  that  which  ought,  from  every  reason — moral,  political,  and  commercial — to  be  adopted. 
He  reduced  his  plan  into  form,  and  advocated  it  publicly ; and  though  he  met  with  much  praise,  finding  few 
inclined  to  give  him  active  assistance,  he  set  about,  himself,  opening  out  the  overland  route.  In  the  course  of 
1830  and  1831,  he  laid  down  the  route  across  the  desert.  Making  Alexandria  his  starting-place,  he  passed  from 
there  to  Cairo,  and  established  eight  halting-posts  between  that  town  and  Suez ; put  carriages  on  the  road ; and 
himself  worked  the  overland  mail  from  1831  to  1836.  In  Eebruary  of  the  latter  year,  he  carried  letters  from 
Bombay  to  England  in  forty-seven  days.  Nine  years  later — on  the  30th  of  October,  1845 — -he  arrived  in 
London  from  Bombay,  which  he  left  on  the  1st ; and  he  projected  a still  shorter  route,  by  which  he  calculated  he 
should  reduce  the  journey  and  voyage  between  Bombay  and  London  to  twenty-one  days.  He  was  never,  however, 
supported  as  his  zeal  and  public  spirit  deserved;  and  he  died  in  1850,  having  exhausted  all  his  pecuniary  means 
in  carrying  out  his  great  enterprise.  Since  that  period,  the  “ Overland  Eoute”  has  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the 
Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steam  Navigation  Company,  which  has  now  a navy  of  about  fifty  fine  steamers,  employs, 
afloat  and  ashore,  above  4,000  persons,  pays  upwards  of  £100,000  per  annum  in  salaries,  and  as  much  for  coals. 
Yet  large  profits  are  made — a proof  of  the  magnitude  of  the  traffic. 

The  intercourse  with  China,  as  well  as  that  to  India,  is  carried  on  now  by  the  Overland  Eoute ; and  that  is  our 
reason  for  introducing  a description  of  that  route  into  our  Sketches  of  the  Celestial  Empire. 

The  steamers  of  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Company  start  from  Southampton.  Sometimes  passengers  go 
by  London,  Dover,  Calais,  Paris,  and  Marseilles,  where  they  take  a steamer  to  Malta,  and  from  thence  to  Alexandria. 
But  the  most  common  route  is  to  take  the  steamer  at  Southampton — a seaport  standing  on  a peninsula  jutting 
out  between  the  mouths  of  the  Test  and  Itchin  rivers,  at  the  head  of  Southampton  Water,  the  name  of  a beautiful 
and  picturesque  bay,  an  inlet  from  the  English  Channel.  This  port  has  not  much  foreign,  and  only  a limited 
coasting  trade;  but  since  it  has  become  the  station  for  the  West  India,  Mediterranean,  East  India,  and  China 
mails,  its  importance  has  greatly  increased,  and  it  has  now  communication  by  rail  with  the  metropolis  (from  which 
it  is  eighty  miles  distant),  and  all  the  principal  towns  in  England ; and  by  steamers,  with  the  ports  on  the  south 
coast,  Ireland,  and  the  Channel  Islands.  The  views  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Southampton  are  among  the  most 
attractive  in  England ; and  the  High-street  is  adorned  with  noble  buildings,  which  render  its  appearance  very 
imposing. 

To  those  who  can  enjoy  a sea  voyage,  the  first  part  of  the  “ ocean  route”  is  highly  interesting.  When  the 
steamer  leaves  the  port,  the  Isle  of  Wight  lies  to  the  left ; and  the  marine  residence  of  the  Queen,  at  Osborne,  is 
distinctly  seen  in  the  distance.  Cowes  roads  are  always  a scene  of  animation,  from  the  number  of  ships  and 
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yachts  that  anchor  there;  and  when  those  are  passed,  the  Needles  come  in  sight — those  “ singular  rocks,” 
observes  a voyager,  “ so  singularly  named,  standing  erect  among  the  billows,  as  the  body-guard  of  this,  the  Queen 
of  all  England’s  lovely.isles,  of  which  they,  at  one  time,  no  doubt,  formed  a part.”  After  the  shores  of  England 
are  left  behind  in  the  distance,  Hshant  is  seen ; and  soon  the  English  Channel  is  left,  and  the  Bay  of  Biscay  (in 
which  the  swelling  surge  always  predominates)  entered.  Here  navigation  is  greatly  impeded  by  the  north-west 
wind,  and  by  what  is  called  “Rennell’s  Current,”  which  sets  in  from  the  Atlantic,  and  sweeps  round  the  north 
coast  of  Spain.  Breasting  the  current,  the  steamer  passes  Cape  Ortegal,  and  keeps  off  the  Spanish  coast,  steering 
to  the  southward.  One  traveller,  describing  the  route,  says,  “ We  passed  near  Corunna’s  lone  shore ; — bold, 
bleak,  desolate.  Eires  blazing  on  the  hills,  and  in  the  valleys  between — the  people  making  charcoal — had  a 
striking  effect,  as  seen  from  the  deck  of  the  steamer.”  Passing  Cape  Einisterre,  the  west  of  Portugal  is  skirted ; 
and,  in  fine  weather,  Oporto,  Torres  Vedras,  and  Ciudad,  are  seen  in  the  distance.  Arriving  off  Cape  St.  Vincent, 
the  Gulf  of  Cadiz  is  crossed ; Cape  Trafalgar  reached ; and  shortly  after  the  steamer  passes  the  town  of  Tarifa,  stand- 
ing on  the  extreme  southern  point  of  Spain  and  of  Europe,  fifteen  miles  south-west  of  Gibraltar,  and  defended  by 
an  old  castle,  built  by  the  Moors,  under  whom  it  was  a military  fort  of  importance,  as  it  is  now  to  the  Spaniards. 

Gibraltar  is  reached  in  five  days  from  Southampton,  and  it  is  the  first  place  where  the  steamer  stops  to  take 
iu  coals — anchoring  under  the  far-famed  rock.  The  approach  to  it,  by  the  straits,  opens  out,  in  fine  weather, 
magnificent  scenery.  The  Straits  of  Gibraltar  are  fifteen  miles  long,  and  about  seven  broad.  On  one  side  is 
Mount  Abyle;  on  the  other,  Calpe,  or  “the  Rock  of  Gibraltar” — two  proud  eminences,  once  united,  as  classic 
legends  tell,  till  Hercules  cleft  them  asunder,  to  open  a passage  between  the  Mediterranean  Sea  and  the  Atlantic 
Ocean ; and  even  to  this  day,  they  are  called  the  “ Pillars  of  Hercules.”  Calpe  (from  CalpTi,  which,  in  the  ancient 
Phoenician  tongue,  signified  a “carved  mountain”)  is  a promontory  about  three  miles  long,  from  nortli  to  south, 
and  from  half  to  three-quarters  of  a mile  across,  from  east  to  west.  An  isthmus  of  sand  connects  it  with  the 
continent,  the  rock  itself  being  composed  of  grey  limestone  or  marble,  and  containing  numerous  caVes.  This  rock 
rises  nearly  1,500  feet  above  the  sea,  on  every  side  except  the  west,  which  shelves  down  to  the  bay;  and  on  that 
side  the  town  is. built.  It  consists  merely  of  two  or  three  long  streets,  running  parallel  with  the  sea-wall;  and 
these  streets  are  intersected  by  narrow  lanes,  conveyed  up  the  side  of  the  rock  by  steps — which  are  very 
unpleasant  to  climb  on  a hot  day.  The  town  was  originally  founded  by  a Moor,  named  Tarik  or  Tarif; 
hence  its  name,  Gib-el-Tarik,  “ Mountain  of  Tarik.”  It  is  defended  on  all  sides  where  access  is  possible,  and 
constitutes  one  of  the  strongest,  if  not  the  strongest,  fortress  in  the  world. 

Leaving  Gibraltar,  and  entering  upon  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  the  voyagers  have,  on  their  left,  the  Spanish 
town  of  Algesiras,  and  the  mountains  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  whose  lofty  peaks — 12,800  feet  high — are  always 
covered  with  snow ; and,  on  their  right,  the  town  of  Algiers.  The  steamer  generally  skirts  the  African  coast, 
leaving  the  islands  of  Sardinia  and  Sicily  considerably  on  the  left ; and  is,  not  unfrequently,  visited  by  the  native 
African  craft,  bringing  friiit  and  vegetables,  so  delicious  at  all  times  when  received  fresh  from  the  gardens,  and 
more  especially  so  at  sea.  Two  islands  of  considerable  interest — Pantelaria  and  Galeita — are  passed,  as  are  the 
ruins  of  old  Carthage  ; and  here  “ the  scene  is  often  pleasantly  enlivened  by  numerous  small  Sicilian  and  other 
vessels,  that  cross  from  different  parts  of  Italy  to  the  coast  of  Barbary,  Malta,  &c.”  That  island  is  the  next  station 
of  the  steamer,  which  stops  there  to  take  in  passengers,  mails,  and  coal.  The  voyage  from  Gibraltar  to  Malta 
occupies  five  days. 

Malta  is  one  of  a group  of  three  islands — the  others  being  Gozo  and  Comino ; the  former  being  about  five 
miles  north-west  of  Malta ; and  the  latter  lying  in  the  channel,  called  the  Straits  of  Ereghi,  which  runs  between 
them.  Malta — seventeen  miles  long,  nine  wide,  where  it  is  the  farthest  across,  and  about  fifty  in  circumference 
— lies  further  from  the  mainland  than  any  island  in  the  Mediterranean.  Its  position  renders  its  possession  a 
desideratum  to  any  power  which  has  connections  in  that  sea : and  it  has  successively  belonged  to  the  Phoenicians, 
the  Greeks,  the  Carthaginians,  the  Romans,  the  Arabs,  the  Norman  rulers  of  Sicily,  Germany,  the  Knights  of 
St.  John,  the  Turks,  the  Erench,  and  the  English,  who  have  held  it  since  1800 : Gozo  and  Comino  are 
considered  as  dependencies  of  Malta.  The  inhabitants  of  the  three  islands  are  a mixed  race.  The  Roman 
Catholic  religion  prevails  amongst  them ; and  they  are  by  no  means  an  enlightened  or  intelligent  people,  though 
great  improvement  has  been  manifested  since  the  English  occupation.  La  Valetta  is  the  capital  of  Malta — a 
handsome  town  on  the  north-east  coast,  built  upon  a tongue  of  land  which  projects  into  the  bay,  and  has,  from 
the  curving  of  the  coast,  an  excellent  harbour  on  both  sides ; these  harbours  generally  present  the  moat 
animated  appearance.  Many  vessels  float  on  the  waters ; and  steamers  are  constantly  seen  leaving  them. 
Above  them  rise  rocks  covered  with  almost  every  species  of  fortification,  and  buildings  of  all  kinds.  The  south,  or 
great  harbour  of  Valetta,  is  defended  by  three  forts — St.  Elmo,  Ricasoli,  and  St.  Angelo  ; beyond  them  lies  the 
chief  suburb  of  the  capital,  Vittoriosa,  which  is  also  strongly  fortified.  Valetta — founded  by  the  grand-master, 
Valetta,  in  1566 — has  a fine  appearance  from  the  sea.  It  stands  on  very  uneven  ground,  many  of  the  streets 
being  successive  flights  of  steps  ; bat  it  is  clean,  and  has  several  noble  buildings.  The  principal  one  is  the 
residence  of  the  governor,  formerly  that  of  the  grand-master  of  the  Knights  of  St.  John,  when  the  island  was  in 
their  possession.  Tlie  English  collegiate  churcli,  built  by  Queen  Adelaide,  at  an  expense  of  £15,000,  and  the 
library,  with  its  60,000  volumes,  also  deserve  attention.  The  capital  boasts  of  its  university  and  royal  dockyard ; 
it  is  the  residence  of  the  governor,  the  seat  of  all  the  principal  authorities,  and  the  centre  of  the  commerce  of  the 
island.  Besides  Valetta,  there  is  another  fortified  city  in  Malta — Citta  Vecchia,  or  Notabile.  It  stands  on  a 
limestone  hill,  in  which,  at  a remote  period,  catacombs  were  excavated.  It  has  a suburb  called  Rabato  on  the 
south-west  side,  in  which  is  a grotto  named  after  the  apostle  Paul ; and,  on  the  north  coast,  to  the  westward  of 
Valetta,  is  a small  inlet  called  Porto  de  San  Paulo,  or  Port  of  St.  Paul — Malta  being  supposed  to  be  the  Melita 
mentioned  in  the  “ Acts  of  the  Apostles,”  and  that  spot  the  scene  of  St.  Paul’s  shipwreck. 
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The  population  of  Malta  is  enormous — about  105,000,  or  1,100  to  the  square  mile.  Gozo,  which  is  more 
carefully  cultivated  than  Malta,  has  a richer  soil,  and  supplies  the  larger  island  with  much  of  its  food,  has 
16,000  inhabitants.  There  are  several  churches  and  convents  on  that  island,  and  also  many  natural  curiosities, 
which,  with  the  ruins  scattered  in  all  directions,  are  worth  visiting.  One  of  these,  “ The  Giant’s  Tower,”  is  a 
very  remarkable  object.  According  to  tradition,  it  is  th^  work  of  the  Cyclops,  whose  abode  was  on  Mount  Etna ; 
and,  composed  as  it  is  of  “ enormous  masses  of  unhewn  rock,  piled  one  on  another,  without  mortar  or  cement,” 
we  may  well  wonder  how  it  could  be  constructed.  Apart  from  the  legend,  it  is  thought  that  this  remarkable 
edifice  “was  a ‘paratheion’ — a temple  of  fire-worshippers;  and  it  is  supposed  to  be  a monument  of  the  skill  and 
mechanical  power  of  the  Phoenicians,  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  the  island.”*  Comino  is  merely  an  islet  with 
900  inhabitants.  It  is  defended  by  a fort,  which  Wignacourt,  a grand-master,  erected  in  1618.  There  are  no 
other  buildings  on  the  island  except  the  few  huts  in  which  the  peasants  reside. 

But  we  must  not  dwell  any  longer  on  Malta,  for  the  steamer  is  leaving  for  Alexandria,  which  it  reaches  in 
three  days.  There  is  nothing  beyond  the  usual  routine  of  a sea  voyage  to  notice  on  the  route ; and  when  the 
coast  of  Egypt  is  first  discovered,  it  has  an  arid  and  barren  appearance ; which  soon  wears  off,  and  changes  to  one 
of  great  animation.  As  the  steamer  approaches  Alexandria,  various  objects  on  shore—  the  fort,  the  palace  of  the 
pasha,  the  lighthouse,  called  Earillon,  which  occupies  the  site  where  the  far-famed  Pharos  once  stood — attract 
notice ; and  it  is  seldom  but  that  the  harbour  is  full  of  vessels.  The  pasha’s  fleet  lies  there ; and  when  the 
steamer  arrives  at  night,  and  by  moonlight,  the  effect  is  very  beautiful.  Alexandria  derives  its  name  from  its 
founder,  Alexander  the  Great.  It  is  . now,  as  it  was  in  ancient  times,  the  principal  seaport  of  Egypt,  having 
between  60,000  and  70,000  inhabitants,  who  carry  on  a considerable  commerce  both  with  the  East  and  AVest. 
In  ancient  times,  according  to  the  descriptions  left  us  by  Strabo  and  other  writers,  Alexandria  was  a most 
magnificent  city,  its  principal  street  (2,000  feet  in  length)  being  covered  with  splendid  edifices.  It  was  also  the 
scene  of  many  interesting  events — the  translation  of  the  Old  Testament  into  the  Greek  version,  called  the 
Septuagint,  and  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  by  St.  Mark,  being  two  of  greatest  interest — and  the  depository  of 
two  of  the  most  famous  libraries  ever  cpllected.  The  first,  of  40,000  volumes,  was  accidentally  burnt  when 
Cffisar  took  the  city,  47  B.c.;  the  second,  which  comprised  700,000  volumes,  was  wantonly  destroyed  by  the 
Saracens,  under  the  Caliph  Omar,  a.d.  642,  by  whose  command  the  baths  of  the  place  were  heated  for  six 
months  with  books  instead  of  wood. 

The  ancient  city  was  on  the  mainland  ; the  modern  city  (which  has  60,000  inhabitants)  stands  on  a peninsula 
(the  ancient  island  of  Pharos),  and  on  the  isthmus  that  conuects  it  with  the  continent.  Of  its  general  aspect — 

“ The  most  that  can  be  said  is,  that  it  is  an  inferior  continental  tovra,  its  streets  peopled  with  Englishmen,  Italians,  and  Greeks, 
whose  wives  dress  in  bonnets  and  Paris  mantles,  and  go  out  shopping  in  the  afternoon,  in  one-horse  clarences  and  pony-phaetons.  Mosques 
there  are,  it  is  true ; but,  being  in  the  back  streets,  they  are  unseen,  except  by  the  curious  in  such  matters ; there  are  also  bazaars,  but 
they  are  far  from  picturesque,  and  decidedly  dirty.  As  to  turbans,  there  is  a tendency  in  the  people  to  wind  cloths  round  their  heads  ; 
but  it  is  a hard  run  between  them  and  the  wearers  of  hats.  There  are  a great  many  camels,  but  no  trees,  except  palms ; no  shrubs,  but  prickly 
pears ; and  no  plants,  but  orange-trees  and  bananas.  On  the  whole,  Alexandria  appears  eastern  only  in  name,  position  on  the  map,  and 
from  the  fact  of  its  possessing  Cleopatra’s  Needles  and  Pompey’s  Pillar.”f 

The  former  are  not  far  from  the  ruina  of  Cleopatra’s  palace,  which  was  built  on  the  walls  facing  the  port. 
They  are  of  Thebal  stone,  sixty  feet  high  by  seven  feet  square,  and  covered  with  hieroglyphics.  One  is  standing 
upright  on  its  pedestal ; the  other  has  been,  for  many  years,  lying  on  the  strand.  It  has  been  presented  to  the 
British  government ; but  the  expense  and  risk  of  its  removal  have  hitherto  prevented  its  transfer  to  England. 
Pompey’s  Pillar,  ninety-four  feet  high,  stands  at  the  distance  of  nearly  a mile  from  the  city,  on  the  road  to  the 
Lake  Mareotis. 

Till  recently,  passengers  to  India  or  China  travelled  from  Alexandria  to  Cairo  by  the  Mahmondie  canal, 
being  landed  at  Boulac,  the  port  of  the  Egyptian  capital,  two  miles  from  the  city,  to  which  they  were  conveyed  in 
omnibuses.  It  was  evening  or  night  when  they  arrived  at  Boulac,  where  great  confusion  always  prevailed 
while  their  luggage  was  weighed  and  assorted — all  the  heavy  portion  being  forwarded  to  Suez,  and  only  common 
necessaries  and  light  packages  retained.  The  confusion  was  caused  by  the  assemblage  of  dragomen,  porters, 
donkey-boys,  torch-bearers,  hotel-keepers,  and  van-drivers,  all  anxious  for  customers  ; by  them  and  their  camels, 
horses,  and  dogs,  a perfect  Babel  was  created.  Once  in  the  omnibus,  the  passengers  started  immediately,  with 
torch-bearers  running  on  each  side  of  the  vehicle,  passing  through  a broad  but  winding  and  dusty  road,  flanked 
by  “ high  walls,  huge  cactuses,  and  noble  trees,”  to  the  capital,  where,  admission  being  obtained,  the  British 
hotel  was  the  destination  of  most  of  the  English.  The  first  vans  for  crossing  the  desert  usually  started  early  the 
next  morning ; others  followed  at  stated  times ; but  as  they  were  all  numbered,  and  the  passengers  drew  lots  for 
them  before  they  reached  Alexandria,  they  had  no  choice  of  time,  and  many  of  them  had  no  oppoturnity  of  seeing 
anything  of  the  city. 

Cairo,  or  Grand  Cairo,  as  it  is  frequently  called  (the  M Masr,  “the  capital”  of  the  Egyptians,  and  El 
KaTiireh,  “ the  victorious,”  of  the  Arabs),  is  seated  near  the  right  bank  of  the  Nile,  five  miles  from  the  origin  of 
the  Delta;  occupying  a favourable  site  upon  a plain  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain-chain  called  Jebel  Makkatan. 
It  was  founded  by  Jawhar,  a Moggrebin  general,  in  the  middle  of  the  tenth  century,  and  soon  became  the 
residence  of  the  Arab  rulers,  as  it  now  is  of  the  Turkish  pasha,  formerly  only  the  viceroy  of  the  sultan ; but  the 
office,  since  1840,  has  been  hereditary  in  the  family  of  Mehemet  Ali.  Its  population  is  estimated  at  between 
250,000  and  300,000 ; and  it  is  divided  into  the  old  and  the  new  cities,  which  are  separated  by  a series  of 
gardens  and  plantations.  Old  Cairo  consists  of  a suburb  called  Misr-el-Aatik,  by  the  Arabs,  and  Eostat,  by 
others,  and,  with  Boulac,  lies  to  the  westward  of  the  new  city.  It  contains  little  to  interest,  except  seven. 

* “ Overland  Route  to  India,”  in  the  Leisure  Hour,  t Eastern  Experiences,  by  A.  S.  Kennard. 
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towers,  called  the  Granaries  of  Joseph,  which  are  still  used  to  store  corn ; and  a pretty  church,  frequented 
alike  by  the  Christians  and  Copts — the  descendants  of  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  the  country.  A well,  called 
Joseph’s  Well,  is  also  in  the  vicinity.  New  Cairo  has  an  imposing  appearance.  It  is  divided  into  the  Coptic, 
the  Jew,  and  the  Frank  quarters,  which  are  separated  by  gates  ; is  traversed  by  a canal  of  irrigation,  beginning 
at  Old  Cairo  ; and  surrounded  by  a battlemented  wall,  with  towers  at  every  hundred  paces.  The  streets  are 
narrow  and  unpaved,  each  being  closed  by  a gate ; the  most  beautiful  houses  are  built  on  the  banks  of  the  canal, 
those  in  the  other  parts  of  the  city  being  gloomy,  and  not  distinguished  for  comfort.  There  are  some  fine 
mosques,  the  largest — that  of  Azbar — being  in  the  centre  of  the  city ; and  the  citadel,  which  appears  to  spring 
from  the  midst  of  a grove  of  fine  lofty  trees,  is  a conspicuous  object.  Outside  the  walls  are  the  palace  of  the  pasha, 
originally  built  by  Saladin,  in  the  twelfth  century — the  tombs  of  the  Mamelukes,  and  the  Obelisk  of  Heliopolis 
— all  worth  visiting.  About  seven  miles  from  the  opposite  banks  of  the  Nile,  are  the  Pyramids,  which  most 
travellers  endeavour  to  visit. 

The  vans  which,  under  the  old  system,  conveyed  the  passengers  across  the  desert,  would  seat  six  persons, 
tightly  packed.  They  were  dispatched  at  intervals,  four  or  six  starting  at  one  time ; the  total  number  being 
regulated  by  that  of  the  passengers.  There  was  always  an  interval  of  two  or  three  hours  between  each  dispatch. 
They  started  according  to  their  numbers  ; and  the  passengers  took  their  places  according  to  the  lots  previously 
drawn.  The  journey  was  a dreary  one,  little  meeting  the  eye  but  a wide  and  apparently  boundless  tract  of  arid 
sand,  and  the  numerous  bodies  of  dead  camels,  that  were  seen  in  every  direction.  Occasionally,  an  Arab 
horseman  was  met,  or  a camel  with  his  solitary  rider.  Less  frequently,  caravans  of  merchants,  or  of  pilgrims, 
would  cross  the  traveller’s  path ; and  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  desert,  stands  a solitary  acacia  tree,  called  “ the 
mother  of  rags,”  because  the  pilgrims  rest  under  it  when  returning  from  Mecca;  and  before  they  start  again, 
each  attaches  to  it  a piece  of  cloth  or  cotton,  linen  or  silk,  torn  from  his  clothes.  There  were  fourteen  stations 
between  Cairo  and  Suez.  They  were  as  well  conducted  as  it  was  possible  for  them  to  be.  The  central  one  had 
many  of  the  comforts  of  an  English  hotel ; and  the  proprietors,  or  keepers,  were  respectable  men.  At  all,  the 
travellers  had  the  means  of  ablution  provided,  and  they  could  stretch  their  limbs  for  an  hour  upon  the  sofas, 
With  which  they  were  plentifully  furnished.  In  starting  from  these  stations,  there  was  always  a struggle  between 
the  drivers  of  the  vans  for  the  first  place ; and  the  equerry,  who  was  appointed  by  the  pasha  to  take  charge  of  the 
expedition,  mounted  on  a beautiful  and  spirited  Arabian  horse,  had  frequently  great  difficulty  in  keeping  order. 
This  journey,  from  Cairo  to  Suez,  was  frequently  performed  in  eighteen  hours. 

The  journey  from  Alexandria  to  Cairo,  130  miles,  and  from  Cairo  to  Suez,  90  miles,  is  now  performed  by  rail, 
the  passengers  being  conveyed  in  omnibuses  from  the  hotel  to  the  station  ; the  whole  journey  being  completed  in 
less  time  than  that  from  Suez  used  to  be ; and,  of  course,  is  much  less  fatiguing  to  the  passengers.  The  railway 
is  the  sole  property  of  his  highness  the  Pasha  of  Egypt.  The  rails  are  laid  on  iron  sleepers.  The  work  was 
executed  under  the  superintendence  of  Robert  Stephenson,  Esq.,  M.P.,  and  the  engineers,  drivers,  and  carriages 
are  all  English. 

The  town  of  Suez  is  situated  near  the  head  of  the  gulf  of  that  name,  the  western  arm  of  the  Red  Sea.  It  is  built 
on  alow,  sandy  tract  of  land,  the  country  around  it  is  desert,  and  provisions  and  water  have  to  be  brought  from  Sinai 
and  Egypt.  The  streets  are  not  paved,  and  the  houses  are  built  of  sun-dried  brick.  There  are  about  a dozen 
mosques,  a Greek  church,  a custom-house,  and  other  public  buildings,  500  houses,  and  about  5,000  inhabitants ; 
but  it  presents  a miserable  ensemble,  from  the  absence  of  all  verdure  and  vegetation.  It  is  a station,  however,  for 
numerous  caravans  and  travellers.  Vessels  of  more  than  sixty  tons  cannot  enter  the  harbour.  The  steamers  are 
moored  two  miles  from  the  town ; and  the  passengers  and  luggage  are  conveyed  to  them  in  native  craft. 

The  view,  on  steaming  from  Suez,  is  picturesque.  Instead  of  the  desert  which  has  just  been  quitted.  Mount 
Sinai  is  seen,  attractive  in  itself,  and  much  more  so  from  the  holy  associations  connected  with  it.  Other  hills 
and  mountains  are  also  seen  on  the  Arabian  shore.  The  Gulf  of  Suez  is  twenty-eight  miles  in  length,  and  ridges 
of  table-land  rise  on  both  sides,  to  the  height  of  near  3,000  feet.  It  terminates  at  the  extremity  of  the  peninsula 
of  Sinai,  where  the  Gulf  of  Akabah  joins  it ; and  from  thence  to  the  Straits  of  Bab-el- Mandeb,  the  united  mass 
of  waters  is  called  the  Red  Sea,  or  Sea  of  Edom.,  This  sea,  1,280  miles  long,  200  miles  broad,  having  a depth 
of  400  feet,  and  containing  800,000  cubic  miles,  receives  no  river,  and  is  covered  with  sunken  rocks,  sand-banks, 
and  small  islands,  rendering  the  navigation  very  intricate  and  dangerous.  Many  of  the  rocks  are  coral  reefs; 
and  from  those  reefs,  or  from  the  blood-red  hue  frequently  imparted  to  the  waters  by  animalcul®,  the  name  is 
supposed  to  have  been  derived.  The  principal  chain  of  mountains  in  Arabia  runs  nearly  parallel  with  the  east 
shore ; and  they  increase  in  elevation  as  they  extend  inland.  From  the  decks  of  the  passing  vessels,  this  ever- 
changing  mountain  scenery  is  very  grand ; but  nothing  can  be  more  desolate  and  dreary  than  the  shore  itself. 
The  monsoons  continually  prevail  in  this  sea ; the  south-west  monsoon  for  eight  months,  and  the  north-west 
for  four.  The  heat  is  intense ; and  the  passage  from  Suez  to  Aden,  which  occupies  eight  days,  is  the  most  trying 
to  the  passengers,  and  deaths  are  not  unfrequent.  In  the  1,300  miles,  very  few  towns  are  seen.  Thubare 
and  El  Wuish  are  two  small  harbours  at  the  upper  part  of  the  sea,  on  the  Arabian  coast;  beyond  which,  the 
mountains  rise  in  lofty  magnificence.  Native  vessels,  conveying  goods,  and  others  with  fishermen,  are  seen  off  the 
ports.  On  the  African  side  is  Cosseir,  where  passengers  are  taken  up ; and  lower  down,  on  the  Asiatic  bank, 
Jeddah,  where  the  pilgrims  disembark,  on  their  way  to  Mecca  and  Medina — a place  rendered  notorious  by  the 
wanton  massacre  of  tlie  French  consul  there,  with  other  Europeans,  in  1858 ; for  which  a speedy  vengeance  was 
taken  by  Captain  Pullen,  in  her  majesty’s  frigate  Oyolops.  As  the  steamer  nears  the  Straits  of  Bab-el- Mandeb, 
the  town  of  Mocha,  so  famous  for  its  coffee,  can  be  distinctly  seen. 

The  Straits  of  Bab-el-Mandeb,  which  unite  the  Red  Sea  with  the  Indian  Ocean,  are  about  twenty  miles 
across.  ...They  are  terminated  by  the  Peak  of  Bab-el-Mandeb  (the  south-west  extremity  of  Arabia),  to  the  east. 
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Off  tliat  peak  lies  tiie  Isle  of  Perini,  of  which  the  Marquis  Wellesley  took  possession  early  in  the  century,  and 
which  was  reoccupied  by  che  East  India  Company  in  1857.  It  is  a bare,  bleak  rock,  off  which  turtle  are  caught; 
but  it  is  a highly  important  position,  as  it  completely  surrounds  the  entrance  of  the  Eed  Sea.  Aden  is  a few  miles 
farther  to  the  east ; and  ri^ht  glad  are  the  passengers  to  find  themselves  off  that  port,  which  lies  to  the  east  oi 
Cape  Aden,  on  the  south-west  of  Arabia.  Its  distance  from  Suez  is  1,330  miles ; and  it  is  110  miles  from  the 
entrance  to  the  Eed  Sea.  It  was  purchased  from  the  Arabs  by  the  East  India  Company  in  1839,  when  the 
population  was  under  1,000.  The  number  of  inhabitants  had  increased  to  20,000  in  1842 ; and  there  are  now 
about  40,000- -a  proof  that  the  British  government  has  not  been  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  the  place.  The 
town  lies  in  a deep  hollow,  and  is  surrounded  by  high  masses  of  - rock.  The  houses  are  all  built  of  bamboo,  and 
have  a unique  appearance.  As  soon  as  the  steamer  arrives,  a number  of  Arab  boats  come  off,  each  manned  by  two 
or  four  nat’ve  boatmen,  who  convey  the  passengers  ashore,  as  the  vessel  is  always  detained  here  a few  hours  to  coal. 
They  find  comfortable  accommodation  at  the  hotel,  where  there  are  drawing,  dining,  billiard,  and  private  rooms; 
and  if  they  are  disposed  to  view  the  lions  of  the  place,  guides  can  always  be  found  to  conduct  them  to  the  British 
camp,  the  bazaar  attached  to  it,  the  fortifications,  &c. 

Ero.'!  Aden,  the  steamer  proceeds  to  Bombay.  But  there  are  always  passengers  for  Madras  and  Calcutta ; 
and  they  have  to  transfer  themselves . and  their  luggage  to  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Company’s  vessels 
destined'  for  those  ports,  which  leave  Aden  on  the  10th  and  25th  of  each  month.  The  passengers  for  China 
generally  embark  on  board  the  Madras  packet,  which  steams  from  Aden  to  Port  de  Galle,  in  Ceylon,  2,310  miles, 
the  longest  distance  gone  over  without  stopping,  from  Southampton  to  Calcutta.  It  is  usually  performed  in  from 
ten  to  twelve  days.  The  passengers’  health  is  generally  invigorated  during  the  voyage  ; for  the  distressing  heat 
of  the  Eed  Sea  is  no  longer  felt,  but  genial  breezes  prevail,  and  the  change  can  only  be  duly  appreciated  by  those 
who  have  experienced  it. 

Ceylon  is  now  the  central  point  for  the  Oriental  mail-packets.  The  packet  from  Southampton  touches 
there,  and  branch  mails  sail,  after  its  arrival,  to  Madras,  Calcutta,  Penang,  Singapore,  Hong-Kong,  Shanghai, 
Manilla,  and  Australia.  The  island — 270  miles  long  by  140  broad — lies  off  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
peninsula  of  Hindostan,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Grulf  of  Manaar,  and  Palk’s  Strait.  A long  chain  of 
islets  and  sand-banks  in  this  strait  and  gulf,  however,  called  Adam’s  Bridge,  extending  to  the  island  of  Manaar, 
nearly  connects  Ceylon  with  the  peninsula.  There  is  the  greatest  pearl-fishery  in  the  world  in  the  Gulf  of 
Manaar;  and  Ceylon  itself  is  famous  for  cocoa-nut  trees;  and  also  for  its  cinnamon  and  coffee.  The  native 
inhabitants  are  called  Singalese ; they  chiefly  inhabit  the  central  and  southern  parts  of  the  island.  There  are 
Hindoos  on  the  north  and  north-eastern  coasts.  The  remainder  of  the  population — about  1,500,000  in  all — 
consists  of  Moors  and  Mohammedans,  of  Arabian  descent,  and  a few  Europeans.  The  island  is  a dependency  of 
the  British  government;  and  the  governor  resides  at  Colombo.  The  other  principal  towns  are  Candy, 
Trincomalee,  Pointe  de  Galle,  Jaffna,  and  Newera  Elba.  The  latter,  which  is  laid  down  in  very  few  maps,  is 
(according  to  Mr.  Baker,  who  resided  eight  years  in  Ceylon)  situated  upon  a plain,  6,300  feet  above  the  level  oi 
the  sea,  at  the  distance  of  185  miles  from  Pointe  de  Galle,  115  from  Colombo,  and  47  from  Candy.  Its  situation 
appears  to  be  one  of  the  most  delightful  that  can  be  imagined.  It  is  considered  the  Ceylon  sanatorium ; and 
many  an  invalid  who  has  resorted  there  has  found  that  health  revisit  him  which  he  had  despaired  ever  again  oi 
enjoying. 

Pointe  de  Galle,  on  the  south-west  side  of  the  island,  has  an  excellent  harbour.  It  is  the  station  for  the  East 
India  packets ; and  from  thence  the  branch  packets  start  for  Madras,  Bengal,  and  China.  Our  business  is  with 
those  that  proceed  to  the  latter ; and  their  first  station,  after  leaving  Pointe  de  Galle,  is  Penang,  or  Prince  of 
Wales’s  Island,  in  the  Straits  of  Malacca,  off  the  west  coast  of  the  Malay  peninsula — called  by  the  natives  Pulo 
Penang,  or  “ Betel-nut  Island,”  because  its  form  resembles  the  areca-nut,  which  grows  there  in  abundance,  and 
forms  a principal  article  of  food  w'ith  the  natives  of  the  island  and  the  neighbouring  continent.  This  island  is 
readied  in  five  days  from  Pointe  de  Galle:  during  the  latter  part  of  the  voyage,  land  is  never  lost  sight  of; 
and  Pulo  Penang  itself  is  a beautiful  and  picturesque  object  from  the  sea.  It  was  acquired  by  the  East  India 
Company  in  1785  ; it  being  given,  in  that  year,  by  the  rajah  of  the  Malay  province  of  Quedah,  to  whom  it  then 
belonged,  as  a portion  with  his  daughter,  who  married  the  master  of  a trading-vessel.  Prom  the  latter  it  passed 
to  the  Company.  At  that  time  it  had  not  a single  inhabitant : it  has  now  upwards  of  40,000.  It  is  very  fertile 
and  healthy,  and  the  capital,  (xeorge  Town,  is  one  of  the  neatest  towns  in  the  East  Indies.  Wide,  straight  streets 
cross  each  other  at  right  angles ; and  there  the  Chinese  have  their  bazaars,  formed  of  square  white  pillars  eight 
feet  high,  supporting  a roof  of  tiles,  or  a thatch  of  dried  plantain  leaves.  The  hill  overlooking  the  town  is 
studded  with  picturesque  buildings ; and  the  bay  is  edged  with  well-built  bungalows.  The  passengers  are 
allowed  six  hours  at  Penang;  and  they  should  not  omit  to  see  the  waterfall,  “the  ride  to  which  is  through  the 
environs  of  George  Town,  replete  with  smart  bungalows  in  shady  places  ; then  along  the  coast,  then  up  a beautiful 
valley,  where  every  spice-tree  grows,  and  many  a rare  flower  we  prize  in  England  springs  up  a weed.  The  hills 
that  close  this  valley  in  are  clad  with  forest  fruit-trees  and  a steep  ascent  has  to  be  climbed  on  foot  before  the 
waterfall  is  reached.  The  sight  well  repays  the  trouble  and  fatigue. 

Two  days’  steaming  from  Penang,  and  Singapore  is  reached.  The  voyage  is  pleasant,  the  steamer  never  being 
out  of  sight  of  land  ; and  the  mountain-ranges  of  Malacca  on  one  hand,  with  the  groups  of  mountainous  islands  on 
the  other,  frequently  cause  many  picturesque  scenes  to  pass  before  the  eye.  Singapore — (^Singhapura,  “ City  of 
the  Lion”) — lies  at  the  bottom  of  a cluster  of  islets,  about  seventy  in  number,  off  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
Malay  peninsula,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a strait,  only  about  a quarter  of  a mile  across  in  its  narrowest 
part.  The  surface  is  diversified  with  hills  and  valleys ; it  is  well-stocked  with  timber,  and  is  fertile  and  healthy. 

* Mr.  Winerove  Cooke. 
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The  town  of  Singapore,  on  the  south  side  of  the  island,  consists  of  “ low  houses,  crowded  together  on  the  left- 
hand  side  of  a small  creek,  a long  line  of  smart  bungalows  stretching  along  the  margin  of  the  shore,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  creek,  with  an  esplanade  in  front  of  them ; undulating  hills  in  the  background  are  covered  with 
foliage  on  one  of  which,  called  the  Governor’s  Hill,  stands  the  governor’s  bungalow.  The  population,  in  recent 
returns,  is  estimated  at  60,000,  of  whom  20,000  are  Chinese.  But  Mr.  Wingrove  Cooke  says,  there  are  “ 70,000 
Chinamen,  and  not  above  300  women,”  and  that  a “ horrible  demoralisation  exists  among  the  males — a 
demoralisation  which  might  call  down  fire  from  heaven.”  If  this  is  a correct  picture  the  prospect  is  fearful. 
Singapore  was  taken  possession  of  by  Sir  Stamford  Eaffles  in  1818.  Seven  years  after,  the  town  of  Malacca,  with 
a territory  extending  about  forty  miles  along  the  coast,  and  thirty  miles  inland,  was  ceded  to  Britain  by  the’ 
Dutch,  in  exchange  for  Bencoolen,  in  Sumatra.  The  possession  of  Malacca,  Singapore,  and  Penang,  gives  us 
complete  command  of  the  passage  to  China  ; and  with  Sarawak  on  the  coast  of  Borneo,  and  Hong-Kong  off  the 
mouth  of  the  Pearl  Eiver,  Britain  has  the  complete  preponderance  in  that  quarter  of  the  globe.  Singapore  is  a 
free  port,  and  has  become  a great  entrep6t.  The  average  value  of  its  imports  is  estimated  at  £3,500,000,  and  of 
its  exports,  at  £3,000,000  per  annum. 

From  Singapore  to  Hong-Kong  is  an  eight  days’  trip.  The  coast  of  Malacca  is  in  view  for  some  distance, 
the  mountain-ranges  being  covered  with  foliage ; numerous  tigers  are  seen  creeping  and  leaping  about ; and  it  is 
rather  pleasant  than  not,  to  witness  their  sports,  as  the  looker-on  is  out  of  danger.  A solitary  rock,  called  “ The 
Shoe” — though  it  more  resembles  a dog’s  head — is  passed,  and  also  the  mouth  of  the  Si-Kiang,  one  of  the  rivers 
of  China ; the  scenery  around  which  is  extremely  beautiful,  and  its  natural  features  are  varied  by  the  forts  and 
bastions  on  the  tops  of  the  hills.  As  the  steamer  proceeds,  she  passes  through  an  archipelago  of  rocky  islets, 
“with  a sort  of  green  mildew  upon  them,  but  no  marks  of  habitation  or  of  animals.”  Very  soon,  Hong-Kong  is 
pointed  out,  and  its  first  appearance  is  that  of  “ an  irregular  line  of  broken,  barren  highlands,  almost  mixed  up 
with  the  higher  mountains  of  the  mainland.”  Soon  after  the  steamer  is  anchored  in  the  harbour.  And  thus  the 
traveller  to  China  ends  the  Overland  Eoute,  having  arrived  at  his  first  resting-place  in  that  empire. 


HON  G-K  0 N G— S H A N G H A I. 

“ Hail,  little  isle  ! and  Hong’s  fair  haven,  hail ! 

First-fruits  of  China  to  the  ocean-queen  : 

New  orient  realms,  new  navies’  embryo  sail 
Glass’d  in  thy  shifting  horoscope  are  seen. 

May  British  virtue  shine  in  thee  eonfest ; 

And,  in  her  colony,  be  Britain  blest.”  C.  J.  C. 

Hong-Koitg*  is  one  of  an  archipelago  of  rocky  islets,  in  the  estuary  of  the  Pearl  or  Canton  river,  long  known  to, 
but  only  visited  by,  Europeans  within  the  last  few  years.  It  lies  about  thirty-five  miles  due  east  of  Macao,  and 
nearly  ninety-five  miles  S.S.E.  of  Canton.  The  estuary  in  which  this  archipelago  lies  forms  a delta,  measuring 
nearly  a hundred  miles  on  each  side.  It  is  fed  by  numerous  streams ; and  the  name  of  Pearl  Eiver,  given  to  the 
grand  junction  of  those  streams  as  it  flows  to  Canton,  is  said  to  have  been  derived  from  an  accident  that  occurred 
to  a pearl-merchant  several  centuries  ago,  who  had  a large  packet  of  ocean-pearls  engulphed  in  its  flood.  Near 
the  spot  where  the  loss  was  incurred,  a rock  rises,  on  which  a building  has  been  erected,  called  the  Haichoo-sze, 
or  “Sea-pearl  Temple.”  When  the  embouchure  of  this  delta  is  passed,  Hong-Kong  lies  to  the  right.  The 
name  of  the  island  is  derived  from  that  of  a small  stream,  Hoong-Keang,  or  “red  torrent” — so  named  from  the 
colour  of  the  soil  through  which  it  flows,  according  to  some.  Others  derive  the  name  from  Hiang-Kiang, 
“ scented,”  or  “ fragrant”  stream  ; and  it  has  been  suggested,  that  the  epithet  was  “ the  grateful  memento  of  some 
thirsty  mariners,  who,  ages  ago,  obtained  here  a seasonable  supply  in  time  of  need.” 

The  length  of  the  island  is  about  nine  miles,  and  the  breadth  varies  from  six  to  about  eight.  “It  presents,” 
says  a late  visitant  (the  Eev.  W.  Milne),  “ a very  uneven,  and  exceedingly  barren  surface,  consisting  chiefly  of 
rugged  and  rocky  ranges  of  hills,  with  narrow  ravines” — the  east  and  west  extremities  being  divided  from  the 
centre  by  two  of  these  chasms  on  each  side — “ through  which  streams  of  exceUent  and  never-failing  water  flow.” 
The  mountains  descend  in  steep  declines  to  the  north  coast ; and,  in  that  direction,  their  bases  nearly  reach  the 
sea.  The  southern  coast  is  much  less  rugged  and  abrupt.  In  the  valleys,  as  a rule,  the  climate  is  genial,  but  it  is 
hot  in  summer;  whilst  in  winter  the  cold  is  sometimes  severe;  and,  as  in  England,  sudden  changes  in  temperature 
are  not  unfrequent. 

“ The  south-west  monsoon  prevails  during  the  summer  months,  but  the  mountains  shut  out  the  northern  coasts  from  the  benefits  of 
its  influence.  During  tliis  season,  the  air,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  island,  is  unhealthy ; the  rain  then  falls  in  torrents  ; and  the  intense 
heat,  acting  upon  a moist  and  undrained  surface,  raises  abundant  vapours,  and  causes  the  prevalence  of  malaria.  The  southern  half  of  the 
island,  which  enjoys  the  advantages  of  the  summer  monsoon,  is  more  generally  healthy. ”f 

* Our  view  of  Hong-Kong  is  taken  from  Kow-loon  (or  Koo-lung,  the  “ winding  dragon”),  a peninsula  jutting  from  the  opposite 
coast. — (See  vol.  i.,  p.  170.)  f Wm.  Hughes. 
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When  the  British,  under  Sir  Henry  Pottinger,  in  1841,  took  possession  of  the  island,  there  were  several 
villages  scattered  over  its  surface.  Chek-choo  was  the  largest ; the  houses  there  were  superior  to  those  of  most 
others  on  the  island,  and  it  had  800  inhabitants,  who  were  employed  in  trading,  farming,  and  curing  fish.  The 
other  villages — except  Tie-tam,  a mere  fishing  hamlet  of  fifty  inhabitants — were  agricultural.  At  that  date,  a 
tent  was  pitched  for  “ the  government-house,”  on  the  north  coast,  on  the  site  where  the  city  of  Victoria  now 
stands — a site  then  covered  with  brushwood.  Victoria  is  the 

“ Capital  of  the  colony,  and  the  seat  of  the  government.  It  e.vtends  nearly  three  miles  from  east  to  west,  part  of  the  central  grounds  being 
occupied  by  government,  for  military  barracks  and  hospitals,  commissariat  buildings,  the  colonial  church,  officers’  quarters,  post-office,  and 
harbour-master’s  depot,  all  which  are  overlooked  by  the  government-house  itself,  higher  up  the  hill.  West  and  east  of  this  central  position, 
almost  close  to  the  sea-beach,  stretch  the  private  residences  of  foreigners,  commercial  houses,  club-house,  the  exchange,  two  or  three 
chapels,  with  public  market-places.  The  Chinese  colonists  [and  so  many  people  have  come  over  from  the  mainland,  that  the  population, 
at  the  last  census,  exceeded  72,000]  occupy  ground  principally  to  the  west  of  the  central  division,  modelling  their  houses  after  the  native 
fashion.”* 

The  European  bungalows  “ generally  consist  of  three  rooms,  about  forty  feet  long  and  fifteen  feet  high,  all 
opening  upon  a verandah ; some  bedrooms,  and  a set  of  detached  offices  for  the  Chinese  every  European  having 
his  native  comprador,"  who  is  his  general  agent.  “The  pleasantest  of  these  bungalows  are  those  which  are 
situated  the  highest  up  the  hill,  overlooking  the  harbour  and  the  country  beyond. ”t 

The  aboriginal  inhabitants — about  4,000  in  number — were  poor,  but  contented  and  industrious ; and  when 
the  British  first  went  there,  the  “ innate  gentleness  and  disinterested  hospitality  of  the  farmers  and  fishermen,” 
are  said  to  have  formed  a striking  contrast  to  the  “ insolence  of  office”  experienced  at  Canton.  Agriculture, 
fishing,  and  curing  fish,  were  their  employments ; and  Sir  John  Davies,  who  was  there  in  1841,  says — 

“ We  had  occasion,  during  our  stay  at  the  anchorage,,  to  remark  their  singular  mode  of  fishing.  They  created  a horrible  din  by  their 
gongs  and  shouting,  and  beat,  in  the  most  frantic  manner,  the  surface  of  the  calm  waters,  with  oars  and  large  sticks.  By  this  process  they 
appeared  to  bewilder  and  stun  the  fish,  and  to  drive  them  into  their  nets  in  considerable  numbers.  We  observed,  at  least,  that  great 
success  attended  their  labours.  Indeed,  any  person,  who  has  verified,  by  experiment,  the  extraordinary  power  of  conveying  sound,  exhibited 
by  water,  need  not  be  surprised  at  the  efficacy  of  this  plan  of  frightening  out  of  their  wits  the  finny  tribes,  who  would  seem  to  possess  the 
faculty  of  hearing  in  a very  sensible  degree.” 

The  fisherman’s  hut  is  seen  in  almost  every  sheltered  nook ; and  before  it  stands  a piece  of  machinery, 
consisting  of  a bench  raised  a few  feet  from  the  ground,  with  foot  and  back-board,  to  give  the  occupant  complete 
control  over  his  movements ; on  each  side  is  an  upright  post,  the  two  being  connected  by  a M’indlass,  with  a wheel 
at  each  extremity.  A net  is  suspended  from  the  posts,  which  is  let  down  by  means  of  the  wheels,  and  raised 
again,  by  the  same  machinery,  when  filled  with  the  fish. 

Hong-Kong  exhibits  many  visible  signs  of  improvement  since  its  occupation  by  the  English.  A noble 
military  road,  sixteen  yards  broad,  has  been  constructed,  and  continued  entirely  round  the  island.  Branch  roads 
to  Tie-Tarn  and  Chuck-py-wan,  traverse  the  hills,  exhibiting,  in  their  formation,  the  most  scientific  modes  of  civil- 
engineering  practised  in  Europe.  Cultivation  has  also  improved ; and,  as  already  observed,  the  population  has 
greatly  augmented.  This  vast  increase  in  the  number  of  Chinese  residents,  is  a proof  that  that  people  have  no 
objection  to  British  rule  ; and  it  is  obvious,  also,  that  great  advantages  must  result  from  it,  or  so  many 
persons  would  not  voluntarily  place  themselves  under  British  authority. 

Since  its  occupation,  Hong-Koug  has  been  constituted  a crown  colony;  the  governor  has  a general 
superintendence  over  the  trade  carried  on  at  the  ports  to  which  foreigners  are  admitted,  and  is  the  head  of  the 
consular  establishments.  Victoria  has  also  been  raised  to  the  rank, of  a city;  and  the  island  and  its  dependencies 
made  a bishop’s  see  and  diocese,  under  the  name  of  the  “Bishopric  of  Victoria.” 

As  a commercial  entrepot,  as  a safe  asylum  for  our  shipping  in  the  Oriental  seas,  as  commanding  the  estuary 
of  the  Canton  river,  and  as  a military  station, 'Hong-Kong  possesses  the  utmost  value.  It  has  obtained  most  of 
the  trade  formerly  carried  on  at  Macao ; but  it  never  can  become  a port  for  the  direct  and  immediate  shipment 
of  Chinese  exports,  the  mountainous  and  inhospitable  character  of  the  coast  between  it  and  the  productive 
provinces  of  the  empire,  completely  intercepting  communication.  The  harbour,  • however  (the  subject  of  the 
accompanying  view),  is  one  of  the  noblest  roadsteads  in  the  East.  Situated  between  the  north-west  extremity  of 
the  island  and  the  mainland,  it  may  be  entered  southward  through  Lamma  Channel — westward  by  the  Cap-sing- 
mun  passage,  and  from  the  east  by  vessels  sailing  close  under  the  peninsula  of  Koo-loon. 

From  Houg-Kong  the  steamer  proceeds  to  Shanghai,  a five  days’  trip;  and,  no  doubt,  arrangements  will  be 
made  for  packets  to  run  to  the  other  ports  opened  by  the  treaty  of  1858.  Shanghai  is  a seaport,  on  the  river 
"Woo-sung,  which  falls  into  the  Yellow  Sea,  some  miles  below  the  Tang-tse-kiang.  Ascending  the  Woo-sung, 
passing  the  village  of  that  name,  and  many  hamlets  and  farmsteads  that  skirt  the  banks,  suddenly  you  see  Shanghai, 
on  the  right,  or  west  coast.  The  name  signifies  “ the  upper  sea,”  and  has  been  given,  Mr.  Milne  supposes,  “ to 
distinguish  it  from  another  watery  region,  known  as  “ the  lower  sea.”  The  city,  which  is  three  centuries  old,  is 
irregular  in  form,  and  surrounded  by  a wall  three  miles  and  three-quarters  in  circumference,  fifteen  feet  broad,  and 
twenty  feet  high.  The  streets  are  narrow  and  dirty,  and  the  public  buildings  inferior  to  those  of  Ningpo.  There 
is  a mint,  and  numerous  manufactories  of  flowered  silk,  glass,  and  paper,  and  many  establishments  for  the  carving  and 
making  articles  in  ivory,  bone,  gold,  and  silver.  Before  it  was  declared  an  open  port,  a large  trade  was  carried  on 
with  the  north  of  China  and  Central  Asia;  and  whilst  a new  commerce  has  been  opened  with  Europe,  its  ancient 
trade  has  increased.  Since  1843,  a European  settlement,  with  factories,  or  hongs,  has  grown  up  without  the 
walls  of  Shanghai,  the  buildings  of  which  are  regular  and  handsome,  and  have  every  Oriental  luxurious  adjunct. 


* The  Rev.  W.  Milne. 
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“ Nothing  can  be  more  imposing  than  the  first  appearance  of  this  settlement.  A small  quay,  extending  for  upwards  of  a mile,  fronting 
the  river,  is  lined  with  the  separate  and  handsome  dwellings  of  the  merchants,  surrounded  by  broad  verandahs  and  balconies,  and  generally 
inclosed  within  beautiful  gardens.  Immediately  above  the  settlement,  and  higher  up  the  river,  is  the  old  walled  city.  On  the  river  side  of 
the  city,  a forest  of  masts,  appertaining  to  junks  of  all  sizes  and  descriptions,  and  decorated  with  flags  of  every  colour  and  device,  extend  as 
far  as  the  eye  can  reach.  The  river  itself  is  one  scene  of  bustle  and  activity,  being  continually  covered  with  boats  and  lighters,  conveying 
merchandise  to  and  fro.”* 

The  great  fault  of  the  settlement  is,  that  it  is  so  confined.  Erotn  the  nature  of  the  surrounding  country, 
neither  carriages  nor  horses  can  be  used  in  it ; and  the  quay  or  the  race-course  are  the  only  places  where  the 
inhabitants  can  ride  or  drive.  Billiards  and  bowling,  in  an  American  bowling-alley,  are  the  favourite  amusements. 
Our  countrymen  who  reside  at  Shanghai  are  celebrated  for  their  profuse  hospitality. 


..  . CANTON. 

Here  commerce  took  her  stand,  and  will  again, 

Now  that  stern  war  has  ceased,  and  gentle  peac.e 
Resumes  her  swaj^,  diffusing  happiness  around. 

The  voyage  from  Hong-Kong  to  Canton  is  frequently  performed'in  a junk  ; but  regular  packets  run  between  the 
two  places.  The  first  part  of  the  trip  is  across  the  Delta,  the  area  of  which  is  largely  occupied  with  islands,  islets, 
and  sand-banks.  This  Delta,  or  the  “ Outer  Waters,”  as  it  is  called  amongst  maritime  men,  is  terminated  by  the 
Bocca  Tigris,  or  the  Bogue,  in  lat.  22°  4:5'  N.,  long.  113°  15'  E. ; which  is  the  entrance  to  the  Pearl  Eiver.  The 
Bogue  has,  on  the  east  side,  the  islands  Anunghoy  and  Chuenpee ; on  the  west,  the  island  of  Ty-cock-tow ; in  the 
centre,  that  of  North  Wantuug.  These  islands  were  strongly  fortified,  and  the  forts  upon  them  were  called  the 
Bogue  Ports.  Immediately  on  clearing  the  Bogue,  on  the  west  is  Tiger  Island,  lying  on  the  north  of  Ty-cock-tow, 
the  passage  between  them  beiug  called  Guttzlaff’s  Strait.  This  island  is  a lofty  and  conspicuous  rock,  on  which 
ia  a formidable  battery  ; and  the  river  frequently  beats  violently  on  its  shores,  resembling  the  surge  of  the  angry 
sea.  The  river  is  intersected  with  islands,  till  Canton  is  reached ; the  most  important  being  Pottinger’s  Island, 
I’rench  Island,  Dacre’s  Island,  Whampoa  Island,  and  Honan  Island : the  north-west  extremity  of  the  latter  lies 
opposite  Canton. 

The  name  of  Canton  is  intimately  connected  with  the  history  of  foreign  intercourse  with  China ; and  some 
interest  must  naturally  be  felt  in  regard  to  a city  with  which  England  has  been  so  long  commercially  connected, 
and  which  has  recently  been  the  scene  of  such  important  events.  It  is  situated  on  the  left,  or  northern  bank  of 
the  Tchdu-kiang,  or  Pearl  Eiver,  about  seventy  miles  above  the  estuary  or  delta  in  which  we  find  IIong-Kong,  in 
lat.  23°  6'  N.,  long.  113°  15'  E.  It  is  built  on  a plain  which  extends  to  the  foot  of  the  White  Cloud  IMountains, 
whose  highest  point  rises  to  an  altitude  of  1,200  feet.  There,  myriads  of  the  deceased  Chinese  have  been  interred  ; 
and  on  several  prominent  points,  strong  forts  are  erected,  commanding  the  city.  The  name.  Canton,  by  which  the 
city  is  universally  known  to  foreigners,  is  a European  corruption  of  Kwang-tung;  meaning,  in  the  native 
dialect,  “ Broad  East.”  The  inhabitants  themselves  call  it  Sang-ching,  or  “our  capital.”  Sometimes,  iu  conversa- 
tion with  the  natives  of  other  provinces,  they  will  use  the  term  Kwang-tung-sang-ching,  i.e,,  “ the  capital  of 
Canton.”  They  also  describe  it,  poetically,  as  the  “city  of  rams,”  the  “city  of  the  genii,”  the  “city  of  grain.” 
The  origin  of  these  romantic  epithets  is  popularly  ascribed  to  the  following  legend,  which  is  related  by 
Dr.  Milne  : — 

“ After  the  foundation  of  the  city  (which  dates  so  far  back  as  2,000  years  ago),  five  genii,  clothed  in  garments  of  five  different  colours, 
and  riding  on  rams  similarly  distinguished,  met  at  this  place.  Each  of  them  bore  in  its  mouth  a stalk  of  grain  having  six  ears  ; these  were 
presented  to  the  tenants  of  the  soil,  with  the  words,  ‘ May  famine  and  dearth  never  visit  you.’  Upon  this  the  rams  became  immediately 
petrified,  and  converted  into  monuments  of  stone.  And  should  any  foreign  archaeologist  be  disposed  to  push  his  inquiries  immediately  on 
the  spot,  and  will  place  himself  under  a native  guide,  he  may  find  these  five  stone  rams  in  the  Temple  of  the  Five  Genii,  which  stands  hard  by 
the  city  gate  of  the  same  name.” 

Canton  consists  of  a walled  city,  and  suburbs  without  the  wall;  and,  says  Dr.  Tvan,  the  two  occupy  “a 
space  which  cannot  be  gone  round  in  less  than  six  hours,  stepping  out  quickly.”  The  population  is  estimated  at 
upwards  of  one  million,  many  of  whom  are  idle  vagabonds  from  all  parts  of  the  south  of  China,  who  make  Canton 
their  head-quarters.  The  walled  city  is  a square,  or  nearly  so.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  White  Cloud 
Mountains;  on  the  east  by  waste  and  marshy  plains;  on  the  south  by  the  suburbs,  which  extend  beyond  the  walls, 
to  the  east  and  west,  and  are  carried  down  to  the  river ; on  the  west,  there  is  a rather  extensive  space  of  waste 
ground,  stretching  from  the  suburbs  to  the  Tchou-kiang  ; and  the  stream  itself,  both  on  the  south  and  west,  is 
covered  with  that  floating  town  which  forms  one  of  the  curiosities  of  Canton. 

The  city  within  the  walls  is  divided  by  a wall  running  east  and  west,  parallel  with  the  river,  into  the  old,  or 
Tartar,  and  the  new,  or  Chinese  portions.  The  former,  lying  to  the  north,  is  three  times  the  extent  of  the  new 
part.  The  commissioner,  and  all  the  civil  and  military  authorities,  except  the  director-general  of  the  customs.  . 
reside  there ; the  approaches  to  the  official  residences  being  indicated  by  what  are  called  “ Mandarin  Poles”  - 

* China,  Anstral  a,  and  the  Pacific  Islands,  by  J.  D’Ewes,  Esq. 
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poles  something  like  those  used  in  England  for  scaffolding — placed  in  the  streets.  Communication  between  the 
twin  cities,  the  suburbs,  and  with  the  surrounding  country,  is  kept  up  by  sixteen  gates ; twelve  being  in  tlie  wall  of 
circumvallation,  and  four  in  that  of  partition.  Each  of  these  gates  were  formerly  strongly  guarded,  and  all  egress 
was  forbidden  to  foreigners.  The  Chinese  display  their  fondness  for  poetical  imagery  by  the  names  given  to  the 
gates,  four  of  them  being  called  the  gates  of  “ Mighty  Peace,”  the  “ Five  Genii,  “ Eternal  Eest,”  and  “ Everlasting 
Plenty.”  They  give  similar  names  to  their  streets.  In  Canton,  there  are  the  “ Dragon  Street,”  the  “Street  of 
the  Warlike  Dragon,”  the  “ Street  of  Triumphal  Arches,”  the  “ Golden  Lily,”  and  the  “Flower  Street.”  The 
majority  of  the  streets  are  what  would  be  considered,  in  Europe,  mere  narrow  alleys,  and  the  best  is  one  that 
intersects  the  Tartar  city  from  east  to  west,  and  is  called  the  “Straight  Street  of  Benevolence  and  Love.”  On 
the  maps  it  looks  to  be  a noble  avenue  ; in  reality,  it  is  not  more  than  ten  feet  wide.  There  are  three  or  four- 
similar  streets  in  the  Tartar  division;  the  rest  are  mere  lanes,  covered  with  dirty,  ill-conditioned  houses,  built  of 
bamboo  and  earth,  and  inhabited  by  people  as  dirty  and  ill-conditioned  as  their  residences. 

Till  the  capture  of  the  city  by  the  English  and  French  forces,  in  December,  1857,  the  interior  was  interdicted 
to  the  “barbarians,”  as  the  Chinese  presumptuously  name  all  foreigners.  But  according  to  the  Mandarin  Pen- 
se-Chen,  who  lived  in  the  suburbs,  and  of  whose  house  Dr.  Yvan  was  an  inmate,  the  interior  presented  little  to 
attract.  There  were  large  houses  in  both  parts  of  the  city,  but  none,  he  said,  were  equal  to  his  in  beauty  ; whilst 
the  streets  in  which  they  stood  were  more  melancholy  than  the  others,  all  the  edifices  being  surrounded  witli 
walls,  which  hid  them  from  the  view ; figures  painted  on  the  outer  doors  alone  denoting  the  dignity  of  the 
proprietors.  Most  of  the  streets  “ were  deserted,  as  those  of  a village,  the  most  frequented  being  less  noisy  than 
the  Chinese  quarter  in  Macao.”  In  the  Tartar  city,  the  ofiicial  residences  are  large,  and  they  have  extensive 
grounds,  in  some  of  w'hich  deer  were  kept.  There  are  several  temples  surrounded  by  grounds,  let  to  gardeners, 
who  cultivate  rice  and  other  valuables ; the  revenues  going  to  the  maintenance  of  the  bonzes.  The  streets, 
or  narrow  lanes,  in  this  part  of  the  city,  so  intersect  each  other,  that  a stranger  is  sure  to  lose  himself  in 
their  intricacy.  Many  of  them  are  inhabited  by  the  descendants  of  the  Tartar  conquerors,  who  are,  to  the 
present  day — 

“ As  barbarous  as  tbeir  forefathers,  those  nomade  scfldiers,  who  lived’ in  tents.  They  inhabit  perfect  dens,  built  of  dried  mud;  the  uneven 
ground  serves  as  their  flooring.  These  places  contain  only  one  room,  in  which  men;  women,  and  children — quite  naked  and  emaciated — 
eat,  sleep,  and  swarm  with  vermin,  in  a state  of  idleness.  Before  the  entrance  hangs  a rattan  mat.  It  is  neither  the  modesty  of  the 
woman,  nor  the  fear  of  thieves,  which  has  interposed  this  veil  between  these  frightful  interiors  and  the  indiscreet  glances  of  the  passers-by, 
but  simply  the  necessity  of  a protection  against  the  north  wind.  The  hideous  lanes,  bordered  by  these  dirty  huts,  are  not  paved  ; tlie  least 
shower  hollows  out  the  ground,  and  forms  stinking  puddles,  which  resemble  reservoirs,  destined  to  collect  the  liquid  mud  which  the  rain 
drives  before  it.”* 

After  the  capture  of  the  city,  the  “ Special  Correspondeuts”  of  the  London  press,  obtained  access  to  the 
previously  strictly-guarded  interior.  One  of  them — the  gentleman  attached  to  the  Morning  Herald — sent  au 
account  of  his  visit  to  that  paper;  of  which  the  following  is  the  most  interesting  passage  : — 

“ Starting  for  a morning  ramble,  and  leaving  the  east  gate  [which  leads  into  the  Street  of  Benevolence  and  Love],  the  first  place  of 
note  come  to  is  the  Temple  of  Confucius — a huge  building  with  good  accommodation  for  quartering  troops,  but  nothing  else  to  recommend 
it  to  notice.  Next  is  reached  a large  hall,  the  middle  of  which  is  used  for  a market,  the  extreme  end  for  a joss-house,  and  the  sides  of  the 
building  are  fitted  up  in  compartments,  where  various  figures,  with  frightful  accuracy  of  detail,  represent  the  various  tortures  and  punishment 
of  criminals — the  horrid  glee  of  the  torturer,  and  the  agony  of  the  sufferer  being  far  too  accurately  drawn  for  European  tastes.  Again, 
further  on,  is  the  treasury ; beyond  this  is  the  yamun  [palace]  of  Peh  Kwei  [the  Tartar  governor]  ; and  beyond  this,  again,  the  residence  of 
the  Tartar  general.  All  these  yarnuns  are  of  the  same  style  of  building.  You  enter  a large  gate,  on  which  is  depicted  two  ancient,  gigantic, 
and  ferocious-looking  monsters,  who  are  supposed  to  represent  the  ancestors  of  the  present  occupant  of  the  palace,  and,  on  entering  their 
abode,  they  are  most  reverently  chin-chinned  by  their  descendants.  The  delight  of  Peh  Kwei  himself,  on  again  beholding  these  ugly  pantomi- 
mic paintings  [after  having  been  in  the  custody  of  the  English] , was  something  to  look  at  and  remember.  Passing  the  first  gate,  you  cross  a 
courtyard,  and  enter  a large  open  hall,  on  either  side  of  which  are  the  dwellings  of  the  various  domestics  and  coolies  of  the  mandai-in  pos- 
sessor. You  walk  through  this,  and  cross  the  courtyard,  and  enter  a large  open  hall,  which  shows  signs  of  more  care  and  cleanliness  than 
the  preceding.  You  then  reach  the  great  hall  of  the  mandarin  himself,  where  he  dispenses  justice  and  issues  his  decrees.  Passing  through 
this,  another  courtyard  is  entered,  where  the  most  elegant  flora,  in  all  their  variety  and  beauty,  may  be  seen,  carefully  attended  by  some 
aecomplished  hand.  Passing  this,  and  plucking  a pink  camelia — for  it  is  impossible  to  resist  the  temotation — you  enter  another  hall, 
leading  off  from  which  are  the  women’s  apartments — the  most  elegant  of  the  whole.  China,  glass,  filagree  work,  tapestries,  silk,  damask, 
silver  ornaments,  were  here  to  be  seen  in  profusion ; and  these  were  the  only  apartments  where  real  taste  and  real  comfort  seemed  to  he 
studied.” 

According  to  this  writer,  it  was  easy  to  see,  that,  for  years  and  years  past.  Canton  had  been  declining.  It 
was  impossible  to  walk  twenty  yards  in  the  interior,  without  meeting  the  vestiges  of  decay.  “ Except  in  a very 
few  instances,  their  temples  and  joss-houses  are  almost  in  ruins.  Their  idols,  numerous  enough,  certainly  lead 
a very  deplorable  existence ;”  many  being  minus  toes,  fingers,  and  even  entire  h.ands  and  feet,  and  “ not  having 
bad  a touch  of  paint  or  gilding  for  many  years  past.”  The  celebrated  college  in  the  south-east  part  of  the  Tartar 
city,  which  called  forth  the  eulogies  of  Voltaire,  is  now  “ weed-grown  and  dilapidated,  and,  from  its  appearance, 
it  seems  more  than  probable,  that,  for  years  and  years  past,  not  a single  scholar  has  presented  himself  for  the  dread 
ordeal  of  a mandarin  examination.”  The  “only  bouse  in  Canton,  which  an  English  gentleman  would  think 
habitable,”  according  to  the  Correspondent  of  the  Times — all  the  rest  being  “ huge,  dusty,  ruinous,  dilapidated 
shams,” — was  “called  Teh’s  House  (in  the  Chinese  city)  ; and  it  was  yet  unfinished  when  the  city  was  taken. 
The  lattice-work  is  new ; the  paper  which  does  duty  for  glass  is  unbroken  ; the  grotesque  decorations  are  fresh, 
and  the  whole  place  is  clean.”  The  houses  generally  presented  “colossal  courtyards,  grass-grown  and  mildewy, 
habitations  with  space  for  an  imperial  army,  but  not  safe  to  the  tread  of  a single  soldier;  vast,  empty,  rottiiig 
halls,  where  bats,  in  thousands,  were  clinging  to  the  roofs,  and  where  the  floors  were  inches  deep  in  their  ordure. 

* This  is  the  account  given  by  the  mandarin  to  Dr.  Yvan : we  borrow  it  from  his  entertaining  and  instructive  work,  Inside  of  Canton. 
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It  "was  not  destruction  seen  around,  but  decay.”  Such  is  the  description  given  by  Mr.  Wingrove  Cooke;  who 
says,  a few  days  after  the  city  was  occupied — he  “ passed  two  hours  in  the  Tartar  general’s  yamun,  in  the  company 
of  several  Euglish  and  French  officers,”  whose  business  was  to  allot  it  for  quarters.  “After  close  inspection,  they 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  there  were  only  two  rooms  fit  for  the  dwelling  of  a civilised  man.”  But,  amidst 
these  symptoms  of  decay,  there  were  remains  of  taste  and  elegance  seen  on  all  hands,  especially  in  the  temples. 
In  one,  “occupied  by  a portion  of  the  59th  regiment,”  there  were  “carvings  and  has  reliefs,  of  such  elegance  and 
beauty,  that  few  things  of  the  kind  have  ever  been  seen  to  surpass  them.” 

In  the  Chinese  city,  were  numerous  shops,  called  by  Mr.  Cooke,  “ curiosity  shops,”  which,  when  the  English 
visited  it,  after  its  capture,  “ were  spread  with  curious  antiques  of  the  newest  fashions,  and  were  victimising 
credulous  lieutenants  in  a way  which  Mencius  could  not  have  approved.”  The  crowd  at  that  time  did  not 
“seem  afraid,”  he  tells  us,  “to  manifest  curiosity  at  the  clothes  and  features  of  their  European  guests;”  whom 
the  shopkeepers  invited  into  their  shops,  “ with  a politeness  that  proved  they  had  no  misgiving  of  any  right  of 
conquest  being  exercised,  except  a conquest  by  purchase.”  Our  authority  informs  us,  that  the  chief  thoroughfares 
in  the  city  abound  in  booksellers’  stalls  ; and,  at  that  time,  they  all  exhibited  “ a small  tract  teaching  the  English 
numerals  and  a few  phrases — the  sounds  being  imitated  in  Chinese  characters.  People  were  reading  this  in  all 
directions  and  Mr.  Cooke  “ saw  a lame  beggar  lying  under  the  eaves  of  a house,  and  assiduously  learning  to  beg 
in  English !” 

The  suburbs  form  “ the  best,  handsomest,  richest,  and  most  commercial  part  of  Canton.”  There  all 
foreigners  reside ; and  there,  a piece  of  ground,  extending  800  feet  along  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  about  400 
feet  inland,  was  allotted  for  their  factories,  or  hongs,  as  the  Chinese  termed  the  buildings ; the  word  hong, 
according  to  Sir  J.  Davies,  “ being  always  used  by  them  to  denote  a commercial  establishment,  or  warehouse.”  The 
factories  were  ranged  in  rows,  running  from  east  to  west.  There  were  thirteen  in  all ; and  those  in  front,  looking 
on  the  river,  had  a pleasant  prospect : not  so  the  back  ones,  whose  look-out  was  anything  but  agreeable.  “ Some, 
indeed,  were  dark,  prison-like  blocks,  that  had  to  be  reached  by  a dismal  tunnel  through  the  centre-ground  storey ; the 
rooms  on  either  side  of  this  passage  being  occupied  by  compradors  and  servants.”*  The  French  and  Spanish  factories 
were  situated  on  the  western  side  of  the  space  allotted  to  foreigners ; the  British,  Danish,  American,  and  Austrian 
in  tlie  centre  ; and  the  East  India  Company’s  hong,  also  occupied  by  the  British,  on  the  east.  The  latter  was  the 
most  architectural  and  graceful  of  all ; being  adorned  with  a portico  and  column,  and  having  a pleasure-ground 
overlooking  the  river,  inclosed  with  palisades,  and  called  Eespondentia  Walk.  The  national  colours  were  hoisted 
in  front  o^each  hong,  and  the  Chinese  gave  them,  as  usual,  poetical  names.  Thus  the  British  factory  was  called 
“ The  Hong  that  ensures  tranquillity the  Austrian  or  Imperial  building,  had  the  epithet  of  the  “Twin-Eagle;” 
the  Danish,  the  “Yellow  Flag,”  the  American,  the  “Hong  of  extensive  fountains,”  &c. 

These  factories  were  bounded  on  the  east — we  are,  it  will  be  observed,  using  the  past  tense,  for  they  are  now 
in  ruins  by  the  fortune  of  war,  “ not  six  inches  of  wall  being  left  standing” — by  a ditch,  crossed  by  a narrow 
bridge  with  a single  arch;  and  they  were  intersected  by  three  streets — Old  China-street,  or  T’sing-youen ; New 
China-street,  or  Toung-wan ; and  Hog-lane,  or  San-taou-Lan.  The  latter  was  a disgusting  receptacle  of 
dissipation  and  vice — “a  kind  of  low  tavern,”  says  Dr.  Tvan,  “into  which  the  Chinese  invited  the  sailors,  to  sell 
them,  at  a low  price,  adulterated  and  fetid  spirits.  The  numerous  shops  in  this  dark  passage  were,  at  all  hours, 
the  theatre  of  the  most  disgusting  and  licentious  scenes  of  drunkenness.”  According  to  the  same  authority, 
“ the  houses  of  Old  and  New  China-streets  consisted  of  only  one  storey,  the  greater  part  of  which  was  occupied  with 
stores.”  The  shops  were  carefully  lacquered  and  varnished ; and  the  proprietors  very  stout,  very  fat,  as  yellow  as 
ochre,  dressed  in  long  blue  robes,  and  were  constantly  fanning  themselves  with  screens  of  painted  silk.f 

Physic-street — into  which  the  street  of  the  “Thirteen  Factories”  opens  on  the  north,  and  which  traverses 
the  suburbs  from  east  to  west  for  some  distance* — affords  a good  idea  of  the  appearances  met  with  in  a populous 
Chinese  town.  It  obtained  its  name  from  the  number  of  druggists’  shops  it  contains ; and  many  other  traders 
also  have  their  abode  there,  whose  shops  are  all  distinguished  by  really  magnificent  sign-boards.  These  edifices 
consist  of  a basement  and  a storey  above.  The  basement  contains  a front  and  back  shop,  the  latter  serving  as  a 
store,  or  laboratory,  and  dining-room.  Above  is  an  open  terrace  and  gallery,  the  latter  containing  a warehouse, 
in  which  reserves  of  the  goods  sold  in  the  shop  are  deposited,  and  rooms  for  lumber,  and  sleeping.  The  terrace 
serves  to  air  goods,  to  dust  and  purify  them,  and  to  dry  plants.  The  economy  of  the  front  shop  is  very  much  like 
that  of  Europeans.  A counter  runs  along  one  side,  and  across  the  top,  behind  which  the  tradesman  is  generally 
found ; and  he  is  polite  and  attentive  to  his  customers.  His  family  usually  reside  within  the  walled  city,  where 
he  joins  them  at  night.  During  the  day  this  street,  and  most  of  the  others  in  the  suburbs,  are  so  thronged  with 
all  classes — from  the  beggar  to  the  mandarin — that  locomotion  is  difficult:  at  night  they  are  deserted  by  every 
one,  except  the  watchmen ; who,  we  are  told,  frequently  sleep  all  night  without  being  disturbed.  When 
necessary,  these  Dogberries  communicate  with  each  other  by  striking  a gong ; and  “ the  vibrations  of  their 
instruments,  booming  through  the  silence  of  the  night,  fill  the  air  with  a lugubrious  harmony,  which,  on  more 
than  one  occasion,  has  caused  the  traveller,  recently  arrived  in  the  strange  city,  to  shudder.”  The  other  streets  in 
the  suburbs  very  much  resemble  Physic- street,  both  with  respect  to  the  description  of  their  houses,  and  tho 
bustle  and  animation  in  them  during  the  day.  There  are  also  many  edifices  in  the  suburbs,  of  a good — even 
elegant — description ; in  which  European  comfort  and  hospitality  mingle  with  Chinese  customs  very  agreeably. 

We  must  not  quit  Canton  without  adverting  to  the  pagodas ; two  of  which,  the  Bright  Pagoda  and  the 
Five  Tower  Pagoda,  are  amongst  the  most  prominent  objects  in  the  city — whilst  they  abound  in  its  vicinity ; as, 
indeed,  they  do  throughout  China — 

Telling  a tale  of  ancient  mystery, 

And  recalling  visions  of  the  forgotten  past. 

f Dr.  Yvan.  The  British  factories  will  be  rebuilt  further  to  the  eastward. 


» The  Rev.  W.  Milne. 
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In  Vol.  I.,  in  the  preface  to  our  account  of  the  once-famed  “ Porcelain  Tower”  of  Nanking,  now  “ a 
thing  of  the  past,”  we  have  remarked  upon  the  uncertainty  which  prevails  as  to  the  introduction  of  pagodas  into 
China,  their  origin  not  having  been  satisfactorily  recorded.  There  is,  however,  little  doubt  but  that  the  name  is 
derived  from  the  Sanscrit.  It  is  applied  to  temples  for  religious  worship  in  Hindustan  and  Thibet;  and  pagodas 
were,  it  is  generally  supposed,  introduced  into  China,  from  India,  subsequent  to  the  Christian  era,  by  the 
followers  of  Buddha.  In  Hindustan,  these  buildings  are  square,  with  towers  attached.  In  China,  there  are  also 
square  pagodas ; but  they  usually  take  the  form  of  a simple  tower,  sometimes  hexagonal,  at  others  octagonal,  and 
with  from  four  and  five  to  nine  separate  storeys.  They  vary  in  height  from  ten  to  200  and  300  feet.  Some  of  the 
smaller  ones  are  supposed  to  be  sepulchral  monuments,  but  they  are  generally  Buddhist  temples ; and  images  and 
altars  to  the  false  deity,  with  many  curiosities,  are  deposited  in  their  interiors.  The  images  are  usually  richly  gilt. 

It  has  been  remarked,  that  “there  are  very  few  spots  in  China,  the  surrounding  scenery  of  which  is 
complete  without  a full-sized  or  a miniature  pagoda.”  The  latter  are  almost  universal  in  the  gardens  of  the  rich, 
and  in  the  humble  enclosures  of  the  poor ; the  former  raising  the  dwarf-like  structures  in  marble  or  stone,  whilst 
the  latter  will  train  a tree  to  the  pagoda-shape,  calling  it  the  Fih-shoo-f  ah,"  or  the  “ Swang-yang-t' ah,"  the 
“ cypress,”  or  the  “ box-wood  pagoda.”*  The  pagoda  is  also  a popular  toy  and  ornament.  It  is  found  in  pictures 
and  on  fans ; it  is  carved  in  wood  and  in  ivory ; and  the  pastrycook  stamps  it  on  his  cakes  and  buns. 

There  are  solid  and  hollow  pagodas.  The  former  are  a mere  mass  of  brickwork ; the  latter  are  built  lilje 
other  towers,  and,  however  elevated,  spiral  staircases  give  access  to  the  top.  They  are  constructed  of  stone,  ot 
brick,  and  even  of  cast-iron.  One  built  of  this  latter  material  stands  on  a hill  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Chin-Kiang. 
Very  often  pagodas  have  a Buddhistic  temple  or  monastery  at  their  base;  and  the  priests  and  nuns  of  Buddha 
are  frequently  buried  in  miniature  pagodas.  Their  religious  origin  and  aim,  therefore,  cannot  be  doubtful.  But 
they  have  been  used  for  other  purposes — as  watch-towers ; for  which  they  cortainly  are  well  calculated.  They  have, 
however,  no  doubt  become  so  popular  in  China  from  their  connection  with  religion,  and  the  genei-al  opinion 
entertained  by  the  Chinese,  that  they  bring  down  the  favour  of  Heaven  upon  the  spot  where  they  stand,  and 
avert  evil  influences.  It  is  believed  that  they  cause  the  “ five  elements”  (as  the  Chinese  term  fire,  water,  wood, 
earth,  and  metal)  to  become  subservient  to  the  wants  of  the  people ; and  render  “ the  soil  productive,  trade 
prosperous,  aud  the  natives  submissive  and  happy.”  With  this  belief  prevalent  amongst  the  people,  it  is  strange 
that  no  pagoda  has  been  built  in  China  for  more  than  a hundred  years.  An  attempt  was  made  to  obtain  the 
means  for  erecting  one  at  Macao,  in  1821 ; but  it  was  nob  carried  out,  though  the  Portuguese  consul  gave  a 
hundred  dollars  towards  the  expense.  In  the  proposal  for  erecting  this  edifice,  it  was  stated  that — 

“ The  Chinese  and  foreign  merchants  have  hitherto  been  prosperous,  their  wealth  abounding,  and  the  destinies  of  the  place  altogether 
felicitous.  Of  late,  however,  its  fortunes  have  waxed  lean,  and  the  influence  of  the  atmosphere  has  been  unlucky,  so  that  the  acquisition  of 
riches  has  been  less  certain.  A proposal  is  accordingly  made  to  erect  a pagoda,  in  order  to  renovate  and  improve  the  commercial  fortunes  of 
the  island  on  which  Macao  lies.” 

The  most  famous  of  these  towers  was  that  at  Nanking,  now  destroyed.  There  is  a similar  building  on  the 
shore  of  the  Pearl  Eiver,  between  Canton  and  the  island  of  Whampoa,  called  the  North-shore  Pagoda,  of  which 
we  give  a representation  in  our  engraving.  There  are  several  of  these  towers,  five,  seven,  and  nine  storeys  high, 
between  Whampoa  and  Canton  ; and  the  “ Bright  Pagoda,”  in  that  city,  is  an  object  of  great  interest.  It  is 
supposed  to  have  been  built  by  the  first  Mohammedan  merchants  who  visited  Canton,  with  a view  to  conciliate 
the  Buddhists.t 

The  water  population  of  Canton  has  been  alluded  to  in  the  “ Introduction”  to  the  first  volume.  The  Pearl 
Eiver,  in  its  neighbourhood,  carries  on  its  waters  a fioating  town,  of  which  Dr.  Tvan  gives  us  the  best  description. 
This  town  is  divided  into  quarters  like  London  or  Paris;  and,  like  those  capitals,  has  its  commercial  and 
fashionable  streets.  It  has  also  its  suburbs,  consisting  of  long,  narrow,  winding  streets,  formed  by  lines  of 
vessels  called  tankas,  or  “ egg-house”  boats — their  shape  resembling  the  longitudinal  portion  of  an  egg-shell. 
These  suburbs  are  inhabited  by  fishermen,  and  labourers  of  all  kinds;  and  during  the  day,  according  to 
Dr.  Tvan,  you  never  see  a man  in  the  labourers’  boats.  The  male  population  is  engaged  in  out-door  work ; 
whilst  the  women  and  children  attend  to  domestic  affairs.  The  fishermen  live  in  a street  by  themselves  ; aud — 

“ This  street  has  certainly  the  most  varied  aspect  of  any  in  the  universe.  When  the  weather  is  fine,  each  habitation  becomes  detached 
from  the  one  next  it ; and  this  part  of  the  floating  city  is  sometimes  absent  for  days  together.  Then,  when  the  fishing  is  over,  the  rising  tide 
brings  back  the  travelling  abode  to  its  starting-post,  and  the  two  rows  of  houses  resume  their  place  in  the  floating  city.  For  the  rest,  on 
this  liquid  soil,  the  appearance  of  the  streets  changes  every  moment.  ♦A  movement  of  the  tide,  a gust  of  wind,  a sudden  decrease  in  the 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  and  the  position  of  the  town  is  completely  altered.  For  instance,  at  the  approach  of  a tempest,  the  large  vessels 
turn  round,  and  present  to  the  wind  the  least  assailable  portion  of  their  hull.  The  little  boats  gather  together,  and  place  themselves  under 
the  shelter  of  the  large  ones ; and  these  changes  are  sufficient  to  render  a quarter  unrecognisable  to  a person  who  has  passed  through  it  only 
an  instant  before.”J 

The  private  houses — those  belonging  to  merchants  and  others,  or  which  form  public  institutions — do  not 
change  their  positions ; and  we  shall  again  draw  upon  our  authority  (as  the  subject  is  novel  to  moat  readers)  for 
a description  of — 

“ These  peaceful  habitations,  which  are  real  houses,  with  only  one  side  to  the  water,  and  placed  on  the  hull  of  a vessel.  Around  them 
is  a narrow  space,  where  it  is  easy  to  walk,  provided  you  are  not  giddy.  The  entrance  is  at  the  back,  if  there  can  be  said  to  be  a back.  It 
is  left  wide  open  so  as  to  let  the  air  circulate  freely ; and  the  rooms  have  windows,  furnished  with  nankeen  blinds.  The  pediment  of  the 
outer  door  is  adorned  with  sculpture,  and  with  large  characters  written  on  red  paper,  or  cut  in  relief.  These  inscriptions  generally  signify 
happiness,  prosperity,  longevity.  The  Chinese,  who  are  naturally  not  very  mystical,  do  not  care  for  much  beyond  the  happiness  of  this 
world.  These  trading  districts,  with  their  floating  habitations  painted  with  all  kinds  of  colours,  and  adorned  in  artistic  style,  have  really  all 
the  appearance  of  Chinese  streets  on  dry  land.  The  illusion,  indeed,  would  be  complete,  were  it  not  for  the  fact,  that  you  proceed  through  , 
them  in  a boat,  when  you  may  see  the  largest  of  the  edifices  agitated  by  the  current,  and  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  waves.” 

* Milne’s  China.  -j-  Vide  Milne's  China.  + Inside  Canton. 
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The  interior  of  the  floating  residences  are  like  those  of  other  Chinese  houses  of  the  middle  classes.  Long 
strips  of  painted  paper — some  displaying  flowers,  others  scenes  from  dramas,  and  others  moral  sentences  (of 
exhibiting  which  the  Chinese  are  particularly  fond) — are  suspended  from  the  walls ; tables  are  placed  on  each 
side  of  the  receiving-rooms,  and  arm-chairs  made  of  reed  or  wood,  to  accommodate  the  family  and  the  guests. 

Besides  the  private  boats,  there  are  mandarin,  police,  and  other  official  vessels  ; and  a description  of  boat — 
the  scene,  very  frequently,  of  vice  and  licentiousness — which  the  Chinese  call  “houses  of  the  four  pleasures;” 
and  Europeans,  “ flower-boats.”  They  consist  of  the  basement  and  an  upper  storey,  the  roof  of  which  forms  a 
terrace,  usually  furnished  with  tables  and  chairs.  The  basement  is  divided  into  small  apartments,  ornamented 
with  not  very  decorous  pictures,  and  each  containing  a table  and  chairs ; some  have  also  a bed.  The  upper 
storey  is  used  merely  as  a cloak-room  for  visitors,  and  a store.  Externally,  these  flower-boats  are  very  beautiful, 
the  entrance  being  covered  with  carving ; the  main  body  painted  red,  blue,  or  green,  and  the  raised  parts  richly 
gilt : in  front  there  are  four  lanterns,  brilliantly  painted  ; and,  at  the  back,  wave  four  lozenge-shaped  streamers. 
“ The  terraces,  vestibules,  and  staircases  are  decorated  with  large  China  vases,  in  which  great  bunches  of  flowers” 
(and  hence  Europeans  call  them  flower-boats)  “are  constantly  kept.”  These  boats  compose  several  -streets  of 
the  floating  city,  and  are  its  greatest  ornament.  At  night  it  is  high  festival  with  them;  and,  generally,  in  the 
floating  town,  “ song,  revelry,  and  illumination”  prevail  after  the  sun  goes  down. 

We  will  close  the  descriptive  portion  of  “ China,”  by  devoting  a brief  space  to  the  numerous  classes  of  vessels 
found  on  the  Tchou-Kiang,  in  addition  to  the  floating  town;  and  which  may  also  be  seen  on  moat  of  the  large 
rivers  of  the  empire.  Everybody  has  heard  of  one  class  of  those  vessels — the  junks — a class  used  alike  for 
warlike  and  commercial  purposes.  These  vessels  vary  very  considerably  in  size.  We  give  the  view  of  a large 
one,  lying  in  the  Canton  river.  It  is  a model  of  its  class,  and  it  will  be  seen,  that  they  are  somewhat  of  the 
fashion  of  the  old  Dutch  ships.  Looking  at  their  sides,  they  have  the  crescent  form,  and  in  some  the  curve  is  so 
great,  that  they  resemble  the  half-moon.  They  are  flat-bottomed ; both  head  and  stern  are  square,  the  former 
being  not  quite  so  broad  as  the  latter,  which  is  open  in  the  middle,  to  admit  the  huge  rudder,  and  shelter  it  from 
the  beating  of  the  waves.  lu  front  are  two  enormous  eyes,  intended  to  denote  caution  and  vigilance.  The  large 
junks  have,  generally,  two  oars,  projecting  forwards,  for  the  purpose  of  accelerating  the  evolution  of  “ tacking”  the 
vessel.  The  hold  is  divided  into  various  compartments,  perfectly  independent  of  each  other;  and  one  or  more 
might  become  filled  with  water,  without  damage  to  the  rest.  They  carry  two  and  three  masts,  each  composed  of 
a single  piece  of  timber.  The  fore  and  main-masts  bear  huge,  square  sails — that  on  the  mizen  is  pointed  like  the 
sail  of  an  English  cutter  or  sloop.  These  sails  are  made  of  matting,  and  are  strengthened  by  split  bamboos,  put 
across,  about  two  feet  from  each  other;  the  operation  of  reefing  or  furling  is  performed  by  means  of  ropes 
attached  to  the  end  of  these  bamboos.  The  anchors  are  made  of  a hard,  heavy  wood,  called  Tie-mau ; i.e., 
“ Iron-w’ood,”  with  which  metal  their  ends  are  tipped.  The  junks  are  not  good  sailers — the  sails,  from  the  use 
of  the  bamboo  rods,  being  stiff,  and  not  yielding  readily  to  the  gale.  Often  on  the  decks  of  the  trading  junks 
small  cabins  are  built,  extending  from  end  to  end.  They  are  six  or  seven  feet  in  height;  are  frequently  very 
handsomely  decorated ; and  are  always  so  commodious,  that  a long  voyage  may  be  pleasantly  performed. 

But  the  junks  form  only  one  out  of  numerous  classes  of  vessels,*  the  names  of  many  being  unknown  to  us ; for, 
as  Sir  John  Bowring  remarks,  “the  immense  variety  of  boats  which  abound  in  Chinese  waters  have  never  been 
adequately  described  ;”  and  we  think  most  travellers  have  paid  too  little  attention  to  Chinese  maritime  affairs. 
Eecent  events  have  made  us  familiar  with  the  lorcha,  called  by  the  Chinese  the  “fai-ting,”  because  it  is  a fast, 
sailer.  There  are,  also,  the  sampan,  used  fort  he  inland  conveyance  of  goods  and  passengers,’  which  is  steered  with 
sculls,  and  pushed  along  by  the  aid  of  long  bamboo  poles ; and  the  snake-hoat,  which  glides  swiftly,  yet  almost 
imperceptibly,  through  the  waters — hence  its  name.  The  row-boats  are  “legion.”  Some  are  called  Fast  Crabs, 
others  Scrambling  Dragons,  and  others  Centipedes.  They  are  from  thirty  to  seventy  feet  long,  are  impelled 
through  tlie  water  by  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  or  thirty-five  pair  of  oars,  and  the  latter  class  derive  their  name 
from  being  supposed  to  have  a hundred  rowers.  Many  of  these  boats  belong  to  smugglers;  their  crews  are  well 
armed  with  guns  and  shields ; and  when  likely  to  encounter  hostilely  any  of  the  mandarin  boats,  the  shields  are 
lashed  along  the  bulwarks,  to  present  an  obstacle  to  boarding.  These  mandarin  boats,  on  the  Canton  river — 

“ Are  large  barks,  light  and  long,  with  an  elegant  pavilion  in  the  middle,  the  carved  roof  of  which  is  ornamented  with  flowers  and 
fantastic  animals.  They  are  distinguished  from  other  vessels  floating  on  the  river  by  streamers,  on  which  the  titles  of  the  proprietors  are 
written.  In  the  evening,  lanterns,  covered  with  characters,  replace  the  insignia  of  official  vanity,  and  have  the  same  effect. ’’f 

♦ 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that,  in  every  boat  (as  well  as  in  every  private  dwelling)  in  China,  is  a little 
loss-house,  for  the  purpose  of  allowing  the  Chinese  an  opportunity  of  performing  their  devotions,  which  often 
consist  of  burning  incense  and  discliarging  crackers.  “Joss”  is  a corruption  of  the  Portuguese  “Dios,”  God  ; 
“Joss-house”  means,  therefore,  God’s  house;  and  “ chin-chin,”  or  “ching-ching  Joss,”  means  to  worship  the 
deity  whom  the  Chinese  adore. 

We  now  close  our  descriptive  and  archaeological  account  of  China,  and  shall  proceed  to  give  a brief  but  clear 
narrative  of  the  principal  events  in  the  history  of  the  country. 

* In  the  annexed  “ View  on  a River  near  Canton,”  several  of  the  different  kinds  of  vessels  used  by  the  natives  are  seen. 

t Dr.  Yvan. 
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SECT.  I.— FROM  THE  ORIGIN  OF  THE  EMPIRE  TO  THE  LATE  WAR. 

The  illustrations  we  have  given  of  Chinese  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  of  the  Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Chinese 
people,  will  be  appropriately  followed  by  a brief  but  succinct  narrative  of  the  history  of  the  empire,  of  which,  till 
recently,  even  our  best  scholars  professed  to  know  little ; whilst  the  great  mass  of  readers,  well-informed  as 
they  were  on  most  other  points,  were  entirely  ignorant  of  it. 

The  origin  of  the  Chinese  is  involved  in  obscurity.  They  are  supposed,  says  Mr.  Montgomery  Martin,  “to 
be  a branch  of  the  great  Scythian  family,”  who  drove  out  the  aborigines  and  settled  in  their  place : but  the 
Chinese,  themselves,  imagine  that  their  ancestors  lived  in  the  country  ages  before  the  flood.  Their  empire,  they 
say,  is  the  otfspring  of  Heaven,  or  “Tang,”  and  the  Earth,  “Tin,” — who,  once  united,  were  separated  many 
thousand  years  ago.  Puan-koo,  or  Pwan-koo,  the  first  sovereign  after  this  separation,  lived  between  heaven  and 
earth,  was  clothed  in  an  apron  of  leaves,  held  the  sun  and  moon  in  his  hands,  and  reigned,  according  to  some  of 
their  traditions,  45,000  years.  Others  give  18,000  years  as  the  length  of  the  reigns  of  the  early  kings ; and  when, 
in  process  of  time,  the  reigns  of  nine  sovereigns  extended  over  a space  of  only  45,600  years,  they  thought  that  the 
length  of  human  life  was  dwindled  to  a span.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  reconcile  this  part  of  Chinese 
chronology  with  that  of  Scripture,  by  supposing  that  the  space  called  a year  was,  in  reality,  a natural  day  : but  it 
is  much  more  probable  that  the  whole  is  a fable.  Indeed,  one  of  their  own  commentators  aflirms,  that  “ it  is 
impossible  to  give  entire  credit  to  the  accounts  of  remote  ages.” 

From  Eo-hi,  the  Chinese  annalists  are  less  extravagant.  They  affirm,  that  this  personage  was  identical  with 
Noah.  The  mountain  of  Ararat,  on  which  we  are  told,  by  the  sacred  historian,  the  ark  of  Noah  rested  after  the 
flood,*  and  which  is  generally  supposed  to  be  in  Armenia,  is,  according  to  Chinese  authority,  one  of  the  eastern 
mountains  of  Asia;  and  they  tell  us,  that  “Noah  followed  the  tracks  of  the  large  rivers  of  China,  which  flowed 
southward,  as  leading  to  a fertile  and  open  country,  and  became  the  founder  of  the  present  Chinese  monarchy.” 
Dr.  Shuckford,  in  his  Gonneotion  of  Sacred  and  Profane  History,  defends  this  hypothesis  of  the  Chinese  annalists, 
by  the  statement  in  Genesis,  that  the  builders  of  the  tower  of  Babel  had  journeyed  from  the  east  to  the  plain  of 
Shinar.t  This  could  scarcely  be  said  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Armenian  Ararat,  as  that 
mountain,  which  lies  several  degrees  to  the  north  of  the  site  of  Babel,  is  in  the  same  degree  of  east  longitude. 
Others,  wffio  think  the  Chinese  have  reason  on  their  side  in  identifying  Eo-hi  with  Noah,  but  who  adhere  to  the 
popular  opinion  as  to  the  situation  of  Ararat,  suppose  that  the  patriarch — disgusted  with  the  conduct  of  those 
who,  at  Babel,  thought  to  build  themselves  a tower  which  would  reach  to  the  clouds,  defying  the  Great  Creator 
of  Heaven  and  Earth — left  his  descendants  whom  he  could  not  rule,  with  a small  number  of  adherents,  and 
travelling  eastward,  at  last  reached  China,  where  he  pitched  his  tent,  attracted  by  the  appearance  of  the  country. 
There  certainly  are  many  plausible  reasons-  adduced — from  the  great  population  of  China,  which  shows  that  the 
country  must  have  been  occupied  at  a very  early  period — from  the  purity  of  the  ancient  worship  of  the  Chinese — • 
their  civilisation  when  all  around  was  barbarous — and  from  their  knowledge  of  the  useful  arts  as  well  as  of 
science,  in  many  instances  nearly  assimilating  to  that  of  the  Jews — for  faith  in  the  tradition  which  makes  Noah 
and  Eo-hi  one.  At  all  events,  from  the  time  of  the  latter,  the  Chinese  annals  take  a determinate  form,  though, 
for  many  centuries,  we  can  only  deem  them  to  be  perfectly  apocryphal. 

Following  the  Bible  chronology,  we  find  that  the  Deluge  occurred  A.M.  1656,  being  2,348  years  before  Christ. 
It  continued  till  the  latter  end  of  2347  b.c.;  but  those  who  suppose  that  Noah  did  not  migrate  to  China  till  after 
the  determination  of  his  descendants  to  build  the  tower  of  Babel,  fix  his  arrival  in  that  country  2114  B.c.  There 
“ he  settled  his  colony  in  the  province  of  Shan-see,  and  established  among  the  colonists  the  religion,  laws,  and 
government,  and  imparted  to  them  all  the  branches  of  learning,  he  had  received  from  his  antediluvian  ancestors.” 
He  died  in  the  115th  year  after  his  arrival,  and  in  the  950th  of  his  age,  being  1998  B.c. — His  successor,  Shin- 
nong  or  Xin-nung,  or  “ the  Divine  Husbandman,”  paid  particular  attention  to  the  instruction  of  his  people  in 
agriculture,  and  their  improvement  in  all  those  arts  and  sciences  of  which  Eo-hi  had  sown  the  seeds.  He 
reigned  140  years.  His  successor,  Whang-ti  or  Hoang-ti,  is  celebrated  as  the  inventor  of  the  Chinese  arithmetic, 
and  other  arts,  and  also  as  paving  the  way  for  the  introduction  of  the  mariner’s  compass ! When  at  war  with  a 
* Gen.  viii.  4.  f Gen.  xi.  2. 
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chief  named  “ Tchi-Tean,  perceiving  that  thick  fogs  saved  the  enemy  from  iiis  pursuit,  and  that  the  soldiers 
rambled  out  of  the  way  and  lost  the  course  of  the  wind,  he  made  a car,  wliich,  having  a magnetic  pole  attached  to 
it  that  always  pointed  south,  showed  them  the  four  cardinal  points;  by  this  means,  he  took  the  enemy,  made  him 
prisoner,  and  put  him  to  death.”*  In  his  reign,  Ta-Taou  invented  the  Chinese  cycle  of  sixty  years,  by  which 
they  compute,  instead  of  the  century  of  a hundred : they  carry  their  computations  back  by  means  of  this  cycle, 
according  to  some  chronologists,  2,700  years  e.c.  Hoang-ti  reigned  a hundred  years  ; and  three  other  sovereigns 
— Chwen-hyo,  Ti-ko,  and  Chi,  whose  united  reigns  extended  over  2-32  years,  bring  us  to  Tau  or  Tu,  in  wliose 
reign  some  historians  say  a deluge  occurred,  the  circumstances  of  which  resemble  those  of  Noah’s ; but  lie 
appears  to  have  been  contemporary  with  Joshua:  and  the  annalists  notice  a similar  phenomenon  to  that  recorded 
in  the  Sacred  Scripture,  wlieu  the  sun  stood  still  in  the  valley  of  Ajalon  ;t  only,  instead  of  twenty-four  hours, 
they  say  that  the  sun  did  not  go  down  for  ten  days. 

These  annalists  enumerate  twenty-two  dynasties ; and  give  us  the  names  of  all  the  sovereigns  of  eacli. 
There  is  not  a unanimous  agreement,  however,  as  to  when  the  first  dynasty,  that  of  Hia,  commenced.  Some  fix 
it  2700  B.c. ; others  2207  B.c. ; and  others  again  say,  that  it  originated  with  Tu,  wlio,  supposing  Noah  and  Fo-hi 
to  have  been  the  same,  could  not  have  begun  to  reign  till  1528  b.c.  The  names  of  seventeen  sovereigns  are  given 
as  comprised  in  this  dynasty;  and  there  were  twenty-eight  in  tlie  second — that  of  Xam.  Some  of  these 
forty -five  kings  are  described  as  very  amiable,  others  as  very  vicious  ; and  both  dynasties  are  said  to  have  owed 
their  extinction  to  the  vices  of  the  last  kings  and  their  queens.  As  to  the  state  of  the  country,  whilst  we  find  in 
some  Chinese  histories,  accounts  of  arts  invented,  industry  encouraged,  and  cities  and  towns  built,  by  the 
immediate  successors  of  Fo-hi,  we  meet  with  a very  different  picture  in  others.  Meng-tse,  who  says  Yu  founded 
the  first  dynasty,  tells  us,  that  the  country  was  then  a desert ; and  he  had  to  “ set  fire  to  the  forests,  in  order  to 
clear  the  ground,  and  drive  the  wild  animals  off.”  The  people  had  no  fixed  dwellings ; but  sheltered  themselves 
from  the  serpents  and  dragons  that  infested  the  laud,  in  trees  when  in  the  low  countries,  and,  when  on  the 
mountains,  in  caves.  Another  historian,  Ma-twau-lin,  describes  things  as  much  improved  under  the  kings  of  the 
second  dynasty,  in  whose  territories,  he  says,  there  were  3,000  chieftainships,  and  1,773  principalities. 

The  first  sovereign  of  the  third  dynasty — that  of  Chew  or  Chow — obtained  the  supreme  authority  over 
these  various  dependencies  1,122  years  b.c.,  according  to  the  native  historians : but  the  Abbe  Gruignes,  a 
French  antiquarian,  after  an  examination  of  both  the  Chinese  and  Egyptian  genealogies,  affirms,  that  China 
was  only  peopled  in  that  year  by  a colony  from  Egypt ; and  that  the  Chinese  chronology,  up  to  this  time, 
was,  in  fact,  that  of  Egypt — the  kings  represented  as  reigning  over  China,  being,  in  reality,  the  Theban 
mouarchs  of  the  former  country.  We  must  leave  this  question  in  doubt,  as  it  cannot  now  be  decided ; and, 
referring  again  to  the  native  annals,  we  find  that  there  were  thirty-five  kings  of  the  Chow  race.  In  the  latter 
half  of  the  term  assigned  to  their  sovereignty,  the  authentic  history  of  China  may  be  said  to  commence  with 
tiie  era  of  Confucius  (Koong-foo-tsze,  the  Chinese  call  him.)  He  was  born  b.c.  551,  in  the  reign  of  the  twenty- 
third  sovereign.  Ling  Vang,  who  is  said  to  have  come  into  the  world  witli  hair  on  his  head,  and  a beard  on  his 
chin,  and  to  have  been  famous  for  the  wisdom  and  prudence  "with  which  he  governed  his  people.  The  philosopher 
was  born  in  the  province  of  Shan-tung,  then  called  the  kingdom  of  Lu,  in  the  twenty-first  year  of  Ling 
Vang’s  reign.  He  evinced,  from  his  earliest  years,  many  tokens  of  a wise  and  good  disposition  ; and,  about  the 
age  of  fifteen,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  the  ancient  books  of  his  native  country.  He  married  at  the 
early  age  of  nineteen  ; his  sons  and  descendants  rose  to  distinction ; and  members  of  his  family  still  exist,  being 
mandarins  of  the  highest  class.  All  accounts  of  Confucius  agree  in  stating  that  he  was  one  of  those  reformers 
whose  career  has  been  fraught  with  benefits  to  his  race.  Ha  was,  before  he  had  attained  what  we  consider  in 
Europe  to  be  the  age  of  discretion,  employed  under  the  government  of  the  king  of  Lu — one  of  the  numerous 
petty  states  into  which  China  appears  at  that  time  to  have  been  divided ; but  at  the  age  of  twenty-four  he  gave 
up  his  appointments,  in  order  that  he  might  devote  himself  to  a project  he  appears  to  have  formed,  of  promulgating 
a new  system  of  religion  and  morality,  to  correct  the  state  of  licentiousness  and  disorder  that  prevailed  ; and  his 
ethics  are  certainly  founded  upon  much  purer  principles  than  those  of  most  heatlien  philosophers.  .A  cknowledging 
one  First  Principle,  he  spoke  of  it  as  the  “ most  pure  and  perfect  Essence — the  author  of  all  things” — the 
punisher  of  vice,  the  never-failing  rewarder  of  virtue.  The  duty  which  men  owed  to  this  “ Gireat  First  Cause,” 
and  to  each  other,  he  developed  in  six  books ; the  four  first  of  which  contain  the  purest  moral  doctrines  ; and  the 
two  last  treat  of  the  duties  of  children  to  parents.  Whilst  the  former  are  forgotten  or  neglected  by  the 
degenerate  Chinese,  the  precepts  of  the  latter  are  universally  observed.  There  is  no  country  where  filial  piety  is 
made  so  prominent  a feature  in  its  political  and  domestic  economy.  “ The  vital,  and  universally  operating 
principle  of  the  Chinese  government,”  says  Sir  George  Staunton,  “ is  the  duty  of  submission  to  parental 
authority.”  It  is,  says  their  ^ooTc  of  Sacred  Instructions,  “ a doctrine  from  heaven — the  consummation  of  earthly 
justice — the  grand  principle  of  action  among  mankind.”  The  emperor,  as  the  “Father  of  his  people,”  is 
considered  entitled  to  the  most  implicit  obedience;  and  the  principle  of  filial  piety  regulates  the  duty  to 
magistrates  and  to  each  other.  “In  our  general  conduct,”  says  the  Book  just  quoted,  “not  to  be  orderly  ; in 
serving  the  sovereign,  not  to  be  faithful ; in  acting  as  a magistrate,  not  to  be  useful ; in  the  intercourse  of  friends, 
not  to  be  sincere  ; in  arms  and  in  war,  not  to  be  brave,  is  to  fail  in  filial  piety.”  Whilst  the  penalty  for  cursing  or 
striking  a parent  is  death,  the  fathers  have  virtually  the  power  of  life  and  death  over  their  children ; there  being 
no  punishment  for  beating  them  however  severely : the  punishment  for  what  we  should  call  the  manslaughter  of  a 
child,  is  only  a hundred  blows  with  the  bamboo ; that  for  murder,  sixty  blows  and  a year’s  imprisonment. 

Besides  his  moral  and  philosophical  works,  Confucius  wrote  several  historical  ones ; and  as  he  advanced  in 
years,  he  again  entered  into  the  public  service.  Finding,  after  some  time,  that  he  could  not  effect  the  reforms  in 
* Du  HaWe.  t Joshua  x.  12,  13. 
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morals  at  which  he  aimed,  he  threw  up  his  employments  and  travelled,  stopping,  from  want  of  means,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Shiug.  There  he  acted  as  a public  and  private  instructor,  and  gathered  round  him  a number  ol 
disciples,  who,  when  he  died,  built  him  a handsome  sepulchre  on  the  river  Su,  near  the  city  of  Kyo-few,  which  is 
still  preserved,  having  been  enclosed  by  a wall.  He  was  in  his  73rd  year  when  he  died ; and  his  memory  has 
always  been  held  in  the  highest  respect  by  the  Chinese.* 

There  is  no  doubt,  but  that,  in  the  time  of  Confucius,  what  is  called  the  Chinese  empire  was  merely  a 
collection  of  petty  states,  under  “ wangs,”  or  kings,  who  acknowledged  the  suzerainty  of  one  of  their  number — a 
suzerainty  maintained  in  one  family,  till  it  was  lost  by  misconduct  or  by  misfortune,  and  seized  upon  by  another. 
The  people  appear  to  have  advanced  in  arts  and  sciences  beyond  their  neighbours ; but  their  history  presents 
little  more  than  might  be  expected  from  the  quarrels  of  predatory  chiefs.  After  the  death  of  Confucius,  discord 
and  slaughter  prevailed  to  a great  extent : and  it  is  remarked,  that  “ this  period  may  bo  termed  ‘the  dark  ages’  of 
China.”  Not  only  were  the  “ wangs”  or  kings  at  war  amongst  themselves,  but  the  Tartars  and  the  Huns — the 
latter,  a fierce  and  warlike  nation,  which  occupied  Eastern  Tartary,  and  the  immense  plains  beyond  the  Oxus  for 
nearly  1,200  years — made  repeated  inroads.  . At  length  the  king  of  Tsin  succeeded  in  supplanting  the  third 
dynasty,  and  founding  the  fourth,  b.c.  248.  The  first  “wang”  of  this  dynasty — Chwang-Syang-Vang — was 
unfortunate.  Several  of  the  chiefs  formed  a confederacy  against  him,  and  he  was  defeated.  His  death  followed 
soon  after ; when  his  adopted  son,  Chi-Hoang-Ti  (or  first  emperor)  ascended  the  throne ; and  is  regarded  as  being 
the  first  sovereign  to  wliom  that  title  is  really  attributable.  Private  ambition  and  jealousy  caused  the  “wangs” 
to  dissolve  their  confederacy,  and  quarrel  among  themselves.  Chi-Hoaug-Ti  defeated  them  in  detail ; and  as  they 
succumbed  one  after  another  to  his  arms,  he  sought  to  secure  his  conquests  by  slaughtering  all  the  males  of  their 
families.  One  of  the  chiefs,  the  king  of  Tsi,  he  shut  up  in  a park  planted  with  nothing  but  pine-trees,  where  the 
unfortunate  man  was  starved  to  death.  This  emperor  made  so  many  conquests,  that  he  was  enabled  to  divide  his 
empire  into  thirty-six  provinces,  and  he  caused  order  and  peace  to  take  the  place  of  anarchy  and  war.  As  the 
Huns  still  continued  their  incursions,  to  which  the  northern  provinces  of  Pe-chee-lee,  Shan-see,  and  Shen-see  were 
greatly  exposed,  he  first  sent  a large  army,  and  drove  the  invaders  far  beyond  the  frontiers ; and  then  built  the 
Great  Walljt  to  put  a stop  to  their  future  invasions.  Whilst  this  work  was  going  on,  he  constructed,  in  the 
interior  of  his  empire,  a road  600  miles  long,  and  greatly  improved  his  capital  at  Heen-yong.  Success  seems  to 
have  imbued  Chi-Hoaug-Ti  with  inordinate  pride.  He  was  instigated  with  a desire  not  only  to  be  the  first 
sovereign  of  his  age,  but  to  be  considered  the  first  of  all  ages ; and  he  issued  a decree,  ordering  his  subjects, 
under  pain  of  death,  to  burn  all  the  records  of  preceding  kings,  with  the  writings  of  Confucius  and  other 
philosophers,  in  order  that  the  history  of  those  who  had  lived  before  him  might  be  destroyed.  So  rigidly  was  this 
decree  carried  out,  that  it  is  averred  upwards  of  500  persons  were  buried  alive,  for  refusing  to  destroy  tlie  books 
in  their  possession.  Others,  professing  obedience,  burnt  some  of  their  books,  and  buried  the  remainder,  which 
saw  the  light  again  under  more  favourable  auspices.  Thus,  years  after  the  death  of  Chi-Hoang-Ti,  the  works  of 
Confucius  were  discovered  by  some  workmen,  when  repairing  a house.  Some  authorities,  however,  tell  us,  that 
the  Chinese  histories,  up  to  this  period,  loere  all  destroyed;  and  that  the  ancient  history  of  tlie  country  was 
re-written  in  the  reign  of  Chi-Hoang-Ti’s  successor',  from  the  dictation  of  an  old  man,  who  pretended  that  he  had 
committed  the  narratives  of  the  historians  to  memory. 

Three  monarchs  of  the  Tsin  dynasty  reigned  after  Chl-Hoang-Ti ; the  first  of  whom,  Shi-whaug-Ti, 
established  profound  peace  in  his  empire.  His  successors  were  involved  in  domestic  strife,  and  the  dynasty  was 
finally  subverted  by  Lieu-Pang.  This  fortunate  man,  who  was  originally  a private  soldier,  became  the  head  of  a band 
of  robbers.  He  was  bold  and  courageous,  eloquent  and  active ; and  during  the  reign  of  Eul-shi—  the  last  emperor 
but  one  of  the  Tsin  family — a rebel  general  having  aimed  at  gaining  the  province  of  Tsin  for  himself,  the  governor 
.sought  his  aid,  as  a leader  of  free  lances,  to  put  down  the  rebellion.  Lieu-Pang  was  successful ; he  defeated  the 
rebels ; and  wlieu  he  went  to  the  governor  for  his  reward,  he  found  the  gates  of  the  cit}'  of  Tsin  shut  against  him. 
He  immediately  attacked  the  place  and  captured  it.  The  governor  being  killed  in  the  action,  the  inhabitants* 
offered  their  allegiance  to  the  victor,  who  from  that  day  cherished  hopes  of  becoming  emperor — a dignity,  sav  the 
annals,  it  had  been  predicted  he  would  attain  by  a great  physiognomist,  who,  as  a proof  that  he  believed  his 
prediction,  gave  him  his  daughter  in  raari'iage.  After  much  figliting — sometimes  in  alliance  with  some  of  the 
minor  princes,  at  others  depending  entirely  on  his  own  resources,  and,  at  last,  in  a severe  contest  with  another 
aspiring  general  named  Heang-tse — Lieu- Pang  finally  succeeded.  He  seized  the  imperial  city  Heen-yong,  which 

he  delivered  up  to  his  troops  to  be  plundered,  commanding  them,  however,  to  offer  no  ill-treatment  to  the 
inhabitants.  He  took  possession  of  the  palace,  where  he  found  an  immense  treasure ; and,  proclaiming  himself 
emperor,  became,  206  B.c.,  the  founder  of  the  dynasty  of  Han.  Heang-tse  continued  his  resistance,  and  was  at 
one  time  so  successful,  that  he  seized  and  burnt  the  imperial  city  and  palace.  Again  defeated,  he  put  an  end  to 
his  existence  ; and  then  the  states  of  the  empire  were  convoked,  and  acknowledged  Lieu-Pang  as  emperor,  under 
the  name  of  Kaou-te,  or  Kaou-tsoo 

The  Han  dynasty  continued  for  426  years,  and  gave  twenty-seven  sovereigns  to  China.  This  period  has  been 
characterised,  as  “one  of  the  most  celebrated  in  Chinese  historj^;”  and,  undoubtedly,  many  memorable  events 
occurred  during  its  progress.  In  the  reign  of  the  third  emperor,  Ven-ti,  a wise  and  virtuous  prince,  the  empire 
recovered  much  of  its  splendour  ; arts  and  industry  were  fostered ; and  paper  was  invented.  The  fifth  emperor, 
AVoo-te,  who  began  to  reign  b.c.  141,  had  great  success  against  tlie  Tartars,  who  had  passed  the  wall,  and 
devastated  the  country.  He  gained  four  victories  over  them,  drove  them  beyond  the  wall,  and  then  carried  his 
successful  arms  iuto  Pegu,  Siam,  Camboya,  and  Bengal,  where  he  made  many  conquests,  which  he  divided 
amongst  his  generals  and  other  officers.  Three  terrible  events  marked  the  reign  of  Woo-te.  The  Hoang-hoo 
* Mnneius,  another  celebrated  learned  Chinese,  flourished  a few  years  after  Confucius.  f See  vol.  i.,  pp.  17 — 20- 
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river  burst  its  banks,  and  caused  an  immense  destruction  of  property  and  of  human  life ; the  cultivated  lands 
were  laid  bare  by  a visitation  of  locusts,  which  produced  a famine ; and  a fire  destroyed  the  imperial  palace,  with 
the  greater  part  of  the  city  where  the  emperor  resided.  In  the  reign  of  Suen-te,  grandson  to  Woo-te,  and  the 
seventh  emperor,  the  Indian  princes,  subdued  by  his  grandfather,  revolted.  He  would  have  sent  an  army  against 
them,  but  for  the  advice  of  his  ministers.  They  told  him  the  blood  of  his  subjects  was  dearer  than  conquests,  and 
that  those  who  refused  the  blessing  of  his  wise  government,  were  unworthy  of  it.  He  listened  to  their 
representations,  and  kept  his  army  at  home.  In  his  reign  there  were  several  “ dreadful  earthquakes,  which  rent 
mountains  asunder,  filled  up  valleys,  and  spread  universal  terror  through  the  whole  superstitious  nation.” 

Ching-te,  the  tenth  sovereign,  died,  according  to  the  Chinese  annalists,  in  the  year  in  which  the  Saviour  of 
mankind  was  born.  His  successor,  Ping-te,  was  styled  “ The  Prince  of  Peace” — a “ remarkable  title,”  as  has  been 
observed,  to  be  given  to  the  sovereign  who  began  to  reigu  at  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era.  In  the 
reign  of  Ming-ti,  the  fifteenth  emperor  (a.d.  58),  Buddhism  was  introduced  into  China.  In  that  of  Ho-ti,  the 
seventeenth  monarch,  the  empire  was  distracted  by  Tartar  invasions,  and  devastated  by  drought,  famine,  and 
plague.  This  monarch  is  said  to  have  had  considerable  intercourse  with  the  West ; and  his  messengers,  we  are 
told,  reached  Arabia.  He  introduced  the  eunuchs  into  China,  who  were  such  a fertile  source  of  trouble  to  his 
successors ; particularly  during  the  reigns  of  the  two  last  sovereigns  of  the  house  of  Han,  who  had  also  to  contend 
with  rebels  called  Hoang-Kin,  or  Yellow  Caps ; and  swarms  of  robbers,  by  whom  the  country  was  greatly 
devastated.  A Chinese  historian,  Ma-twan-lin,  says,  “ the  fields  were  covered  with  human  skeletons,  and  great 
numbers  of  people  were  killed.”  How-te,  or  Hyen-ti,  the  last  sovereign,  was  engaged  in  perpetual  wars;  and  at 
last  abdicated,  a.d.  220;  and  closed  the  Han  dynasty,  the  memory  of  which  is  still  cherished  in  China — where  to 
be  “a  son  of  Han,”  is  considered  as  the  type  of  everything  that  is  honourable  and  great.  The  territory  ruled  by 
the  sovereigns  of  this  dynasty  is  supposed  to  have  been  equal  to  about  one-half  of  what  is  now  considered  as 
China  proper. 

During  the  Han  dynasty,  a colony  of  Jews  entered  China,  and  their  descendants  are  still  found  there.  They 
live  at  Kaifung,  about  600  miles  from  Shanghai.  In  1850,  a mission  was  sent  from  the  latter  place  to  Kaifung,  to 
make  inquiries  respecting  this  colony.  When  the  messengers  returned,  two  Chinese  Jews  accompanied  them, 
who  differed  in  nothing,  except  religious  profession,  from  the  Chinese  themselves.  They  spoke,  dressed,  and 
talked  like  the  natives ; and,  it  was  ascertained,  that  outside  the  gateway  of  the  synagogue  at  Kaifung,  tablets  are 
fixed,  on  which  the  transmission  of  the  Jewish  religion  from  Adam  is  recorded,  and  the  entrance  of  that  religion 
into  China  during  the  Han  dynasty.  During  the  same  dynasty,  there  were  several  instances  of  foreign 
intercourse  with  China,  a.d.  159,  the  king  of  India  is  said  to  have  sent  an  embassy  to  the  emperor,  Chen-ti,  with 
rare  presents.  In  the  year  a.d.  166,  when  Whan-ti,  the  brother  of  Chen-ti,  was  on  the  throne,  a Eoman 
embassy,  from  Marcus  Antoninus,  arrived.  And  in  176,  also,  in  the  reign  of  Whan-ti,  we  are  told,  that  India  and 
other  nations  sent  tribute.  At  this  time.  Canton  became  the  emporium  for  foreigners,  who  arrived  by  the 
“ southern  sea ;”  and  established  an  intercourse  with  the  empire.  Probably,  from  this  intercourse  with 
foreigners,  civilisation,  if  not  introduced  into  China,  was  considerably  developed ; for  we  find  that,  under  the 
reign  of  the  latter  sovereigns  of  the  Han  family,  the  condition  of  both  emperors  and  people  was  greatly  improved. 
A memorial — addressed  by  a minister  of  Whan-ti,  to  his  imperial  master — draws  a contrast  between  the  “ pomp 
and  ceremony”  of  his  appointments,  and  those  of  one  of  his  predecessors,  Woo-te.  Of  the  latter,  it  is  said,  “ his 
nether  garment  was  of  leather ; a common  strap  served  to  hold  his  sword ; his  seat  was  a common  mat ; his 
house  had  no  rich  or  handsome  furniture;  his  only  ornaments  were  his  wisdom  and  his  virtue.”  But,  continues 
the  minister,  speaking  of  the  then  emperor,  “ Your  palace  is  a city ; your  women  are  covered  with  diamonds  and 
jewels  ; your  horses  are  richly  harnessed ; your  dogs  have  rich  collars ; and,  even  to  the  vessels  of  wood  and 
clay,  all  are  covered  with  ornaments.  You  have  cast  balls  of  great  size,  your  drums  emulate  thunder,  to  say 
nothing  of  your  dramas,  concerts,  and  dances.”  The  memorial  also  touches  upon  the  licentiousness  and  intem- 
• perance  generally  prevalent;  and  this,  perhaps,  led  to  the  tax  on  wines,  first  imposed  by  some  of  the  Han  sovereigns. 

In  the  Chinese  annals,  the  sixth  dynasty — that  of  Hou-han,  or  “ the  latter  family  of  Han” — is  said  to  have 
commenced  on  the  death  of  How-te ; and  they  give  that  dynasty  two  emperors,  Lew-pei  and  How-te.  The 
empire  was,  however,  at  that  period,  divided  into  three  kingdoms — that  of  Groei,  in  the  north  ; that  of  Yeu  in  the 
south ; and  that  of  Sho-hang  in  the  west.  In  the  native  histories,  this  period  is  termed  that  of  Jan-kno,  or 
“ Three  States ;”  and  the  Chinese  dramatists  and  romancists  frequently  resort  to  it  for  the  plots  of  their  novels 
and  plays.  It  was  a very  disturbed  period  ; and  the  intrigues  of  the  queens  and  the  eunuchs  produced  so  much 
evil,  that  a law  was  passed,  that  “ Queens  should  neither  reign  nor  assist  in  public  matters.”  In  the  reign  or 
How-te,  one  of  his  generals,  named  Long-chau,  raised  the  standard  of  revolt.  He  was  at  the  head  of  a large 
army,  and  having  obtained  several  successes,  he  determined  to  aim  at  the  empire.  Chiefiy  through  the  pusilla- 
nimity of  How-te — who  would  not  take  the  advice  of  his  son  and  give  the  rebel  battle — ’he  dispersed  and  cut  tc 
pieces  the  imperial  army,  seized  and  plundered  the  palace,  took  How-te  prisoner,  and  banished  him  to  a small 
principality,  where  he  lived  seven  years  in  obscurity.  The  son  of  Long-chau — called,  in  some  accounts,  Shi- 
tsu-vu-ti,  in  others  Sze-ma-yen — suceeeded  How-te,  and  established  the  capital  in  his  own  province,  Hoo-nan. 
The  dynasty  he  established  is  called  Tsin ; but  the  name  in  Chinese  is  said  to  be  differently  spelled  and 
pronounced,  and  to  have  quite  an  opposite  signification,  to  that  of  the  fourth  dynasty,  also  translated  Tsin.* 

This  seventh  dynasty  commenced  a.d.  265  ; it  comprised  fifteen  sovereigns,  and  continued  155  years.  Most 
of  the  reigns  were  disturbed  by  internal  wars.  In  that  of  Hwuy-te,  the  second  sovereign,  who  reigned  from 
A.D.  289  to  A.D.  306,  the  kings  of  Tsi  and  Han  rebelled,  and  the  former  was  in  a fair  way  of  seizing  the  imperial 
crown.  He  was,  however,  killed  in  battle.  Ywen-ti,  the  fifth  sovereign  (a.d.  316  to  a.d.  322),  removed  his  court 
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from  tbe  west  to  the  east,  fixing  the  seat  of  government  in  the  city  of  Nanking. — During  the  succeeding  reigns  of 
the  dynasty,  the  petty  kings  occasioned  great  troubles ; and  a separate  kingdom  was  formed  in  the  north  in  a.d. 
386.  The  two  last  emperors — Gan-te  and  Kung-te — were  both  assassinated,  within  a few  years  of  each  other,  by 
Lew-yu  or  Woo-tee,  who,  in  a.d.  420,  founded  the  eighth  (the  Sung  or  Song)  dynasty,  which,  in  fifty-nine  years, 
gave  eight  emperors  to  China.  With  the  exception  of  Wan-te  or  Venti,  the  third  monarch  (a.d.  423 — 453), 
these  princes  are  all  described  as  being  “ weak  and  trifling,”  or  of  “ a bloody  disposition.”  Wan-te,  we  are  told, 
“ was  much  admired  for  his  meekness,  justice,  and  integrity.”  Yet  he  grew  so  jealo,us  of  his  prime  minister  and 
general,  Tau-tau-tsi,  who  won  many  battles  for  him,  that  he  caused  him  to  be  put  to  death.  After  that,  the 
northern  princes  renewed  the  war,  and  Wan-te’s  troops  were  defeated  in  several  battles;  “one,  especially,  was 
fought  in  the  twenty-sixth  year  of  his  reign,  with  such  dreadful  slaughter  on  both  sides,  that  the  fields  were  over- 
flowed with  Chinese  blood.”  Wan-te  was  murdered  by  his  eldest  son,  in  the  thirtieth  year  of  his  reign;  and  the 
murderer  met  the  same  fate  at  the  hands  of  his  brother.  Of  the  remaining  five  sovereigns  of  this  dynasty,  three 
were  assassinated. 

The  two  last  monarchs  were  murdered  by  a traitor  named  Seaou-teaou-Ching,  who  founded  the  ninth 
dynasty,  called  Tsi;  commencing  his  reign  a.d.  479.  He  appears  to  have  been  a good  sovereign,  though  he 
ascended  the  throne  in  so  unjustifiable  a manner.  In  the  reign  of  his  son,  Woo-te  (a.d.  483 — 494),  an  impious 
philosopher,  named  Fan-chin,  appeared.  He  taught,  that  all  the  events  in  the  world  were  the  effects  of  mere 
chance ; that  the  soul  is  not  immortal,  but  expires  with  the  body ; and  that  the  state  of  men  after  death  is  the 
same  as  that  of  the  brutes.  These  doctrines  are  still  professed,  though  secretly,  chiefly  by  the  Chinese  literati ; 
many  of  that  class,  however,  have  come  forward  to  refute  them. 

The  tenth,  or  Laam  (written  also  Leang)  dynasty,  like  the  two  preceding  ones,  was  founded  by  a usurper 
and  murderer,  Seaou-Yeu,  or  Leang  Woo-te,  a.d.  502.  He  assassinated  the  two  last  emperors  of  the  ninth 
dynasty;  but  is  described,  after  he  gained  the  crown,  as  “learned,  martial,  and  austere.”  He  ruled  with 
moderation,  success  attended  his  measures,  and  he  had  attained  great  popularity,  when,  in  the  twenty-sixth  year 
of  his  reign,  he  turned  superstitious,  and  became  a bonze  ; he  then  entirely  neglected  state  affairs,  and  forbade 
the  killing  of  oxen  and  sheep,  even  for  sacrifices,  ordering  corn  to  be  offered  instead  of  the  animals.  He  was 
seized  by  Hew-king,  the  king  of  Hoo-nau,  his  vassal  and  tributary,  who  gradually  starved  him  to  death.  His  son 
mounted  the  throne,  and  was  also  put  to  death  by  Hew-king,  who  assumed  the  imperial  title  ; but  was,  in  his 
turn,  defeated  by  the  minister  of  Yuen-te,  the  youngest  son  of  the  founder  of  the  dynasty.  Hew-king  was 
beheaded  ; and  the  minister  of  Yuen-te  (Chin-pa-seen)  subsequently  revolted  himself,  and  besieged  Nanking.  He 
had  a large  army,  and  Yuen-te,  thinking  all  was  lost,  ordered  his  library — said  to  consist  of  140,000  volumes — to 
be  burnt,  saying,  “ there  was  an  end  of  all  science  and  military  art.”  The  minister  triumphed ; slew  Yuen-te, 
and  also  his  son,  who  succeeded  him ; and  the  tenth  dynasty  ended  a.d.  558,  having  given  China  four  emperors. 

The  next  dynasty — that  of  Kin  or  Chin  (a.d.  558 — 590) — numbered  five  ; and  the  twelfth,  called  Soui  or 
f Suy  (a.d.  596 — 619),  only  three  emperors.  The  former  was  founded  by  the  rebellious  minister,  Chin-pa-seen; 
and  the  latter  by  another  rebel,  Yang-keen,  who  changed  his  name,  on  assuming  the  imperial  dignity,  to  Kau-tsu- 
vew-ti.  He  reunited  the  northern  and  southern  empires,  which  had  been  divided  upwards  of  200  years  ; and  his 
solid,  penetrating  judgment,  his  moderation  and  temperance,  gained  him  the  love  of  his  subjects.  “ He  reformed 
music  and  rhetoric,”  say  the  annalists,  “ of  all  that  was  soft  and  enervating ; caused  a certain  portion  of  corn  and 
rice  to  be  levied  on  his  subjects,  for  the  support  of  tbe  poor  in  times  of  famine ; was  very  severe  with  the  judges 
who  suffered  themselves  to  be  corrupted  ; excluded  merchants  and  mechanics  from  public  employments  ; and 
made  a law  which  punished  petty  larcenies  with  death,  which  he  subsequently  repealed,  as  it  was  deemed  too 
severe.”  His  son  and  successor,  Yang-kwan,  was  the  first  sovereign  who  prohibited  the  Chinese  from  carrying 
arms  about  them  ; an  ordinance  which  is  still  in  force.  He  nominated  a hundred  of  the  most  learned  men  to 
revise  and  reprint  all  books  treating  of  war,  politics,  physic,  and  agriculture  ; he  also  founded  the  degree  of  doctor. 
This  sovereign  was  assassinated  when  making  a tour  of  the  southern  provinces,  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  his 
reign ; and  his  son,  Yang-te,  was  crowned  and  dethroned  in  the  same  year,  by  a rebel  named  Lay-nen  or  Li-ywen, 
who  founded  the  thirteenth  dynasty,  called  Tam,  or  Tang. — During  the  twelfth  dynasty,  ambassadors  were 
regularly  exchanged  between  China  and  Japan  ; and  diplomatic  intercourse  was  opened  with  several  other  neigh- 
bouring nations. 

Li-ywen  commenced  his  reign  a.d.  619  ; and  twenty  emperors  of  his  family  sat  on  the  throne,  their  reigns 
continuing  for  289  years.  The  second  emperor,  Tay-tsong  (a.d.  628—651),  is  esteemed  by  the  Chinese  to  have 
been  one  of  their  best  monarchs.  He  evinced  great  wisdom  ; was  kind  to  those  who  gave  him  good  counsel,  or 
told  him  of  his  faults  ; practised  frugality  and  temperance  ; evinced  a great  love  of  learning ; was  a severe  enemy 
to  corrupt  judges  ; and  very  thoughtful  in  providing  for  his  subjects.  In  his  eighth  year,  “ some  white  men,  with 
fair  hair  and  blue  eyes,”  came  on  an  embassy  to  China ; and  Tay-tsong  gave  them  a gracious  reception.  They 
are  supposed  to  have  been  Christians,  and  to  have  brought  with  them  a noble  monumental  marble  tablet,  ten  feet 
long  and  six  broad ; on  the  top  of  which  was  cut  a cross,  and  below  it  was  the  following  inscription,  no  doubt  put 
there  by  the  command  of  the  monarch: — “A  man  of  Judea,  of  exemplary  virtue,  arrived  at  our  court;  we  have 
examined  his  doctrine,  and  found  it  worthy  of  admiration,  and  without  any  mixture  of  pride,  and  built  upon 
principles  which  suppose  that  the  world  had  a beginning.  His  law,  which  teaches  the  way  of  salvation,  cannot 
but  be  extremely  beneficial  to  our  subjects.  I therefore  judge  it  necessary  that  it  be  taught  to  them.”  This 
monument  was  dug  up  a.d.  1625.  There  appears  to  be  no  doubt  from  it,  that  Tay-tsong  permitted  Christianity 
to  be  preached  in  his  dominions ; and  allotted  a piece  of  ground  in  the  imperial  city  to  build  a Christian  church. 
The  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  the  seventh  emperor,  Heun-tsung,  or  Yivn-tsong  (a.d.  713 — 757),  was  disturbed 
by  a rebellion  in  the  north.  Its  author  was  a foreign  prince  named  Ngan-lo-shan,  whom  the  emperor  had  greatly 
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favoured,  and  raised  to  the  command  of  his  army.  He  was  partially  successful,  and  compelled  his  imperial 
master  to  fly  into  the  province  of  Sze-chouen.  His  son,  So-tsong,  mounted  the  throne,  and  the  rebels  were 
ultimately  subdued — not,  however,  before  Ngan-lo-shan  had  plundered  the  imperial  palace  of  all  its  riches.  In 
the  reign  of  a second  Tay-tsong,  the  eighth  emperor  (a.d.  763 — 780),  the  Tartars,  to  the  number  of  200,000,  made 
an  irruption  into  the  empire,  and  carried  off"  an  immense  treasure.  Ko-tsu-i,  the  general  of  this  emperor,  is  said  to 
have  beeji  a great  patron  of  the  Christians.  The  reigns  of  six  succeeding  princes  (a.d.  780 — 841)  offer  scarcely 
anything  worthy  of  remark.  'The  Tartars  appear  to  have  again  entered  the  empire;  for  Vu-tsong,  the  fifteenth 
emperor,  is  said  to  have  driven  them  out  of  the  province  of  Shan-see,  where  the)'^  had  fortified  themselves.  This 
prince  ordered  the  mandarins  of  the  provinces  to  send  an  account  to  the  emperor,  every  five  or  seven  years,  of 
their  miscarriages,  and  to  beg  his  pardon  for  them  : he  is  also  said  to  have  suppressed  the  Christians,  whom  several 
of  his  predecessors  had  favoured.  The  reigns  of  his  successors  were  troubled  by  the  intrigues  of  the  eunuchs, 
and  the  devastations  of  robbers  and  rebels  ; and  the  dynasty  ended  with  Cheaou-Suen-te.  He  reigned  only  two 
years,  when  he  resigned  the  crown  to  Chu-ven,  a rebel  who  had  put  his  father  to  death. 

Chu-ven,  in  A.i>.  907,  founded  the  fourteentli  dynasty,  called  How-leang,  which  had  only  two  emperors,  and 
lasted  sixteen  years — a period  said  to  surpass  all  former  ones  in  anarchy,  rebellion,  and  their  consequences ; and 
during  which  the  Tartars  made  themselves  masters  of  a considerable  portion  of  the  Cliinese  territory,  establishing 
an  independent  government.  The  dynasty  of  How-tang  succeeded.  It  included  four  emperors,  who  reigned 
only  thirteen  years.  The  third  emperor,  Min-tsong,  an  active  and  beneficent  sovereign,  was  murdered,  a.d.  935, 
by  his  son-in-law,  She-kiug-tang ; and  his  son,  Min-te,  finding  himself  unable  to  make  head  against  the  murderer, 
shut  himself,  his  family,  and  everything  he  had  of  value,  up  in  a palace,  in  the  city  of  Grhey-chew,  and  setting  the 
building  on  fire,  all  perished  in  the  flames.  To  Min-te  is  ascribed  the  introduction  of  that  practice  which  is 
common  in  China  to  this  day — the  binding  and  bandaging  the  toes  of  female  children  under  the  soles  of  the 
feet,  so  as  to  check  their  growth,  and  give  them  a diminutive  appearance. 

The  sixteenth  dynasty — How-tsiu — had  two  emperors,  w'ho  reigned  eleven  years  (from  a.d.  938  to  947) ; the 
seventeenth — the  How-han — of  two  emperors,  continued  only  four  years  ; and  the  eighteenth — How-chow — 
of  three  emperors,  nine  years.  Tay-tsu,  the  first  emperor  of  the  last-named  dynasty,  removed  his  court  to  the 
capital  of  the  province  of  Hoo-nan.  Some  historians  say,  that  the  Mohammedans  first  settled  in  China  in  his 
reign  ; while  others  affirm,  that  they  came  during  the  thirteenth  dynasty.  During  the  five  last-named  djmasties, 
rebellions,  murders,  and  incessant  Tartar  wars  pi’evailed  ; and  most  of  the  sovereigns  were  extremely  imbecile. 
Kong-ti,  the  last,  was  only  seven  years  old  when  his  fiither  (one  of  the  best  princes  of  the  five  dynasties)  died. 
Tie  had  been  left  to  the  guardianship  of  the  prime  minister,  Chau-quang-yu,,who  had  rendered  signal  services  to 
the  empire  during  the  wars  of  the  previous  sovereign.  The  grandees  did  not  like  to  have  an  infant  rule  over 
them,  and  they  resolved  to  raise  the  minister  to  the  throne.  When  they  waited  upon  Chau-quaug-yu  to 
acquaint  him  with  their  choice,  they  found  him  in  bed.  They  clothed  him  in  a yellow  robe ; and  hence  yellow 
became  the  imperial  colour.  A small  principality  was  assigned  to  Kong-ti ; and  his  successor,  taking  the  name  of 
Tay-tsu,  founded  the  nineteenth — the  Sung  or  Song — dynasty,  a.d.  960. 

In  that  dynasty  eighteen  emperors  were  included,  who  reigned  319  years.  Its  founder,  Tay-tsu,  kept  his 
court  in  the  northern  provinces  of  China,  as  did  eight  of  his  successors.  This  enabled  them  more  easily  to 
repress  the  incursions  of  the  Tartars ; and  the  empire  began  to  recover  from  the  depression  which  the  long- 
continued  internal  wars  and  dissensions,  and  the  repeated  incursions  of  foreign  enemies  across  the  frontiers,  had 
occasioned.  Tay-tsu  is  said  to  have  possessed  all  the  princely  qualities  which  could  make  a people  happy  and 
flourishing;  and  so  great  was  his  fame  for  wisdom  and  moderation,  that  ten  petty  princes  submitted  to  him.  In 
the  early  part  of  his  reign,  when  his  army  was  engaged  in  opposing  the  nortlieru  enemy,  during  very  severe 
weather,  “ he  pulled  off  his  fur  gown,  and  sent  it  to  the  general,  telling  him,  that  he  wished  it  was  in  his  power  to 
do  the  like  for  every  soldier:  it  is  hardly  to  be  conceived,”  says  the  historian,  “ what  ardour  and  zeal  were  inspired 
in  his  armv  by  this  action.”  His  successor,  Tae-tsung  (a.d.  977 — 998),  was  a great  lover  of  learning,  and 
fcfunded  a library,  which  is  said  to  have  contained  80,000  volumes.  He  was  continually  engaged  in  wars  with  the 
Tartars,  with  fluctuating  success.  His  general,  Chaug-tsi-hien,  strongly  urged  him  against  these  wars,  advising 
him  to  completely  pacify  his  empire  before  he  aimed  at  conquests.  His  successor,  Chiu-tsung  (a.d.  998 — 1023), 
made  an  inglorious  peace  with  one  body  of  Tartars,  agreeing  to  pay  them  annually  100,000  taels,  and  200,000  pieces 
of  silk.  The  reigns  of  most  of  the  succeeding  emperors  of  this  dynastj'^  were  more  or  less  disturbed  by  Tartar 
irruptions.  These  persevering  and  daring  barbarians  came  from  the  west  and  the  north;  and  the  eighth 
sovereign  of  the  dynasty,  Hway-tsung,  formed  an  alliance  with  the  Mandshur,  or  Kin  tribe,  who  agreed  to  drive 
out  those  of  their  nation  who  had  obtained  possession  of  the  territory  called  Leaou-tung.  This  they  did 
efiectuallv ; and  then,  turning  their  arms  against  their  ally,  they  took  him  and  his  empress  prisoners,  a.d.  1125, 
and  the  former  died  a captive.  His  sou,  Prin-tsung,  succeeded  him ; in  whose  reign  the  Tartars  took  possession 
of  the  province  and  the  palace  of  Hoo-nan;  and  his  brother,  Kaoou-tsung,  who  ascended  the  throne  in  1127, 
removed  his  court  to  Hang-choo,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Che-kiang. 

Kaoou-tsung,  and  his  two  successors,  Haeou-tsung  and  Kwau-tsuug,  were  harassed  and  pressed  upon  by 
their  untiring  enemies  during  tlie  whole  of  their  reigns ; and  Ning-tsung,  who  began  to  reign  about  a.d.  1194, 
resolved  to  call  in  the  aid  of  the  Mongol  Tartars — who  inhabited  the  countries  extending  from  the  north-western 
provinces  of  China  to  Thibet  and  Samarcaud — to  enable  him  to  subdue  those  of  the  Kin  tribe.  The  Mongols 
were  the  most  warlike,  ambitious,  and  fierce  barbarians  of  the  entire  Tartar  race.  At  this  time,  they  were  led  by 
the  celebrated  Gengliis  or  Jingliis  Khan,  the  son  of  a petty  Mongolian  prince,  who  had,  by  his  valour  and 
abilities,  raised  himself  to  be  the  head  of  his  people.  It  had  been  predicted,  that  he  would  be  the  greatest  of  the 
Tartar  khans ; and  the  name  Genghis  Khan,  “ Greatest  King,”  v as  conferred  upon  him  by  acclamation.  He 
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readily  complied  with  Ning-tsung’s  application  for  assistance ; and  his  army  entering  China,  was  soon  employed 
nob  only  against  the  Kin  Tartars,  but  the  Chinese  themselves.  After  several  years  of  strife,  Genghis  Khan 
became  master,  in  a.d.  1212,  of  the  two  provinces  of  Shan-see  and  Shen-see.  The  emperor  then  made  a peace  on 
the  best  terms  he  could ; but  the  Tartar  rapacity  was  not  allayed.  Genghis  Khan  pursued  his  conquests  during 
his  life ; and  at  his  death,  in  1227,  he  enjoined  his  sons  to  complete  the  conquest  of  China.  After  an  interval  of  a 
few  years,  Kublai  Khan,  a grandson  of  Genghis  Khan  (according  to  some  authorities ; his  fourth  son,  according 
to  others),  was  put  in  possession  of  the  five  northern  provinces  of  the  empire.  He  then  successively  took  the  two 
cities  of  Kinsai  and  Sa-yan-fas  ; Marco  Polo,  the  celebrated  traveller,  and  his  brother  Nicolo,  with  a view  to  ingratiate 
themselves  with  the  then  dominant  race  of  Asia,  having  supplied  the  Tartars  with  besieging  engines,  capable  of 
throwing  missiles  of  1201bs.  weight.  This  took  place  in  the  reign  of  Kung-tsung,  the  last  emperor  but  two  of  the 
Sung  dynasty ; who  ultimately  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Tartars,  and  was  sent  into  the  desert,  where  he  died. 
His  next  brother,  Twan-tsing,  being  placed  on  the  throne,  the  Tartars  advanced  against  him,  and  he  was  obliged  to 
go  on  board  his  fleet,  though  his  army  is  said  to  have  amounted  to  130,000  men.  He  retired  to  the  coasts  of 
Kwang-tung,  where  he  died  of  disease  ; and  his  brother,  Ti-ping,  was  proclaimed  king,  on  board  the  fleet, 
A.D.  1279.  He  w’as  in  the  care  of  Lo-syew-se,  or  Low-seu-foo,  the  prime  minister,  and  admiral;  and  the  fleet 
being  attacked  by  the  Tartars,  and  defeated,  the  minister  seeing  his  ship  surrounded  by  the  enemy’s  vessels,  and 
escape  impossible,  took  his  young  sovereign  in  his  arms,  and  leaped  into  the  sea.  The  grandees  who  were  on 
board,  and  the  empress  (Ti-ping’s  mother),  who  is  described  as  “ distracted”  (and  well  she  might  be),  follow'ed  his 
example.  Shrieks  and  lamentations  filled  the  air ; and,  it  is  affirmed,  that  no  less  than  100,000  Chinese  perished 
in  this  engagement,  either  from  the  sword  or  drowning.  This  fatal  catastrophe  took  place  ofl"  the  island  of 

Whampoa,  near  the  city  of  Kwang-tung  (Canton),  and  it  closed  the  dynasty  of  Song — transferring  the 

sovereignty  of  China  to  a Tartar  race. — Towards  the  close  of  this  dynasty,  Marco  Polo  first  visited  China,  in  1260. 
The  visit  was  repeated  in  1276,  when  Marco  was  accompanied  by  his  brother,  and  they  were  the  bearers  of  letters 
from  Pope  Gregory  X.  They  were  in  great  favour  with  Kublai  Khan,  the  first  Tartar  emperor,  who  took  Marco 
into  his  confidence ; and  it  was  with  great  difficulty  that  he  obtained  leave  to  return  to  Europe.  About  the 

middle  of  the  period,  a census  of  the  people  being  taken,  it  was  found  that  21,976,165  able-bodied  males  were 

employed  in  agriculture  alone. 

There  were  a year  or  two  of  anarchy  after  the  defeat  of  the  Chinese,  as  the  reign  of  Kublai,  w’ho  took  the 
name  of  Shi-tsu  (the  first  emperor  of  the  twentieth,  called  the  Mongol  or  Ywen  dynasty),  is  said,  in  the  Chinese 
annals,  not  to  have  commenced  till  a.d.  1281.  Though  a foreigner,  Shi-tsu  gained  the  confidence  of  his  new 
subjects,  by  the  love  and  regard  he  displayed  for  learned  men,  and  the  fetherly  tenderness  evinced  to  all 
his  people.  He  would  have  retained  the  surviving  servants  of  the  last  emperors  in  their  places ; but  many 
of  the  Chinese  nobles  refused  to  serve  the  stranger,  preferring  death  or  exile.  In  the  third  year  of  his  reign,  he 
made  a descent  upon  the  Japanese  islands.  His  expedition  is  said  to  have  comprised  100,000  men.  The  only 
success  attending  this  vast  host,  however,  was  the  capture  of  one  fort,  all  the  defenders  of  which  were  cruelly  put 
to  death.  Soon  after  a storm  arose,  and  the  pilots  being  ignorant  of  the  coast,  or  unskilful  (perhaps  both),  the 
vessels  were  all  wrecked.  Of  the  immense  host,  only  four  or  five  escaped,  and  bore  the  news  to  China.  Soon  after, 
Shi-tsu  removed  his  court  to  Peking;  and  after  a time,  finding  that  the  vessels  which  brought  to  court  the  tribute 
of  the  southern  provinces,  or  which  carried  on  the  trade  of  the  empire,  were  exposed  to  great  danger,  and  that 
shipwrecks  were  common,  he  caused  the  famous  canal  to  be  made,  which  is  still  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  Chinese 
empire.  This  prince  died  a.d.  1296. 

The  four  emperors  w'ho  succeeded  Shi-tsu,  appear  to  have  been  mild  and  good  princes.  The  third,  Jin-tsung 
(a.d.  1313 — 1322),  is  reported  to  have  set  an  extraordinary  value  upon  learned  men,  and  to  have  declared,  “ that 
if  he  could  but  make  his  people  happy  and  prosperous  by  their  advice,  no  riches  or  felicity  could  be  equal  to  his.”^ 
His  son,  Yiug-tsung,  inherited  all  his  father’s  virtues ; but  he  was  assassinated  in  his  tent,  in  the  third  year  of  his 
reign,  by  some  of  the  brigands  of  the  time ; who  were  put  to  death  by  his  successor,  Tay-ting,  and  their  families 
extirpated.  Many  parts  of  the  empire  were  devastated,  during  this  reign,  by  inundations,  drought,  and  fires ; and 
the  emperor  won  the  love  of  his  subjects  by  the  sympathy  shown  for  their  misfortunes,  and  by  the  timely 
aid  aflforded.  He  prohibited  the  bonzes  or  lamas  from  Thibet  entering  the  country ; but  the  second  emperor  from 
him  not  only  readmitted  them,  but  received  the  chief  priest  in  his  palace,  where  the  nobles  had  to  present  him 
with  wine  on  their  knees.  Shan-ti,  the  ninth,  and  the  last  of  the  Mongol  race,  ascended  the  throne  a.d.  1333. 
He  was  a degenerate  descendant  of  brave  ancestors  ; and  converted  his  palace  into  a receptacle  for  female  singers 
and  dancers.  Lewdness  and  debauchery  were  accompanied  by  idolatry  and  magic — ^all  said  to  be  patronised  by 
the  bonzes  from  Tartary,  who  surrounded  the  young  prince.  His  depravity,  indolence,  and  sensuality,  encouraged 
the  Chinese  to  revolt.  They  assembled  in  large  numbers,  under  a native  chief  named  Ohu,  said  to  be  the  son  of 
a poor  labourer;  who  first  made  himself  master  of  several  considerable  cities,  and  then  overran  entire  provinces. 
The  imperial  army  was  sent  against  him ; but  he  defeated  it ; and  the  emperor,  obliged  to  fly,  died  two  years  after 
in  obscurity.  With  him  ended  the  Mongol  dynasty. — During  this  era  the  arts  and  sciences  flourished ; and,  in 
1323,  Ibn  Batuta,  a pilgrim,  penetrated  to  China,  on  a mission  from  the  Imaum  of  Alexandria.  He  was 
astonished  at  the  good  order  and  industry  of  the  people.  He  found  that  paper-money  was  in  general  use  by  the 
traders;  and  there  were  wealthy  Mohammedan  merchants  in  all  the  large  towns  he  visited,  who  had  their  own 
officers  and  laws.  In  1356,  the  provinces  of  Eo-kien,  Kwang-tung,  Che-kiang,  and  Kwei-choo,  were  opened  to 
foreign  trade;  and  laws  were  passed,  regulating  the  intercourse  of  the  Chinese  with  foreigners.  In  the  same 
period,  Tonquin  and  Cochin  China  withdrew  from  the  empire,  and,  in  time,  became  independent. 

The  successful  conqueror,  Chu,  founded  a new  dynasty,  the  twenty-first,  known  as  that  of  Ming;  and 
changed  his  name  to  Tay-tsu.  He  commenced  his  reign  a.d.  1368,  and  fixed  his  court  at  Nanking.  The  next 
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year  he  took  possession  of  Peking,  after  only  a day’s  siege,  and  erected  the  province  into  a sovereignty,  with 
which  he  invested  his  fourth  son,  Toung-lo.  He  also  conferred  the  title  of  emperor  upon  his  father  and 
grandfather ; but  as  a set-off  to  this  desire  to  exalt  his  own  obscure  family,  he  passed  many  good  laws,  which 
tended  much  to  establish  and  preserve  the  public  tranquillity.  The  intercourse  of  foreign  nations  with  China, 
during  his  reign,  was  extensive ; ambassadors  visiting  his  court  from  Japan,  Corea,  Formosa,  the  Philippines,  and 
other  southern  islands.  He  is  described  as  “a  prince  of  much  wisdom,  penetration,  and  piety;”  and  he  took 
great  care  so  to  educate  his  son  that  he  might  tread  in  his  steps.  The  death  of  that  son,  and  of  his  empress, 
clouded  his  latter  years  with  grief ; and  at  his  death,  a.d.  1399,  in  the  seventy-first  year  of  his  age,  his  grandson, 
Kien-wan,  or  Kyen-ven-ti,  only  thirteen  years  of  age,  succeeded  him.  This  emperor’s  army  rebelled  against  him — 
led  by  Toung-lo,  his  uncle ; and  after  a short  contest,  the  unfortunate  prince  was  burned  to  death  in  his  palace. 
Toung-lo  then  (a.d.  1403)  became  emperor,  under  the  name  of  Ching-tsu.  He  found  the  empire  at  peace.  His 
immediate  predecessors  had  had  to  contend  with  the  Tartars,  instigated  by  the  famous  Tamerlane,  or  Timour, 
whose  seat  of  government  was  at  Samarcand.  The  rage  of  this  chief  was  greatly  excited  by  the  expulsion  of  the 
Mongols,  and  he  avowed  his  determination  to  wreak  his  vengeance  on  their  conquerors.  He  died  in  1405 ; and  a 
temporary  cessation  of  hostilities  followed. 

Ching-tsu,  in  the  seventh  year  of  his  reign,  removed  the  court  to  Peking,  leaving  his  son  as  viceroy  at 
Nanking,  with  as  splendid  a court  as  the  imperial  one  at  the  former  city.  This  emperor  evinced  great  care  for  his 
people ; as  did  his  son  and  successor,  Jin-tsong,  during  whose  reign  a severe  famine  desolated  the  empire ; and  he 
took  active  measures  for  the  relief  of  the  inhabitants ; saying  to  his  ministers,  who  thought  he  displayed  too  much 
eagerness,  “When  my  subjects  are  in  distress,  we  ought  to  fly  to  their  relief  with  the  same  speed  as  we  would 
stop  an  inundation  or  extinguish  a fire.”  His  reign  did  not  continue  a year;  and  in  that  of  his  successor, 
Swen-tsong  (a.d.  1427 — 1437),  the  Tartars  again  made  an  irruption  into  the  empire,  but  were  repulsed  and 
defeated.  In  that  of  his  son,  Ing-tsong,  or  Chin-tung  (a.d.  1437 — 1451),  who  was  a minor  when  his  father  died, 
the  Tartars  made  fresh  inroads  across  the  frontiers,  but  were  repulsed,  and  pursued  beyond  the  Great  Wall. 
In  the  fourteenth  year  of  his  reign,  the  emperor,  at  the  head  of  his  army,  when  following  up  some  advantages 
obtained  over  the  enemy,  found  his  forces  suffering,  and  greatly  weakened  from  the  want  of  provisions.  In  this 
state  he  was  attacked,  defeated,  taken  prisoner,  and  carried  into  the  most  distant  part  of  Tartary.  His  son,  only 
two  years  old,  was  made  emperor,  under  the  guardianship  of  his  uncle,  King-ti;  but  the  latter  seized  the  throne; 
and  though  Ing-tsong  was  eventually  liberated  and  returned  to  China,  he  chose  to  go  into  privacy,  and  King-ti 
reigned  for  seven  years.  At  his  death,  Ing-tsong  reascended  the  throne,  and  reigned  seven  years  more,  during 
what  appears  to  have  been  a peaceful  period.  At  his  death,  his  son,  Hyen-tsong  became  emperor,  and  reigned 
twenty-three  years.  He  was  a warlike  prince,  and  frequently  defeated  the  plundering  Tartars,  who  made  repeated 
inroads  into  the  empire.  The  reign  of  his  son,  Hyau-tsong  (a.d.  1488 — 1506),  was  troubled  with  a rebellion  at 
home,  led  by  a bonze,  who  was  defeated,  taken  prisoner,  and  executed  (a.d.  1496),  without  regard  to  his  function. 
About  the  same  time  a famine  raged  through  several  of  the  western  provinces ; and  so  terrible  was  the  visitation, 
that  parents  are  said  to  have  eaten  their  childi’en.  The  eastern  provinces  were  also  laid  waste  by  a pestilence ; 
followed  by  destructive  earthquakes,  that  swallowed  up  many  thousands  of  the  inhabitants.  Scarcely  had  these 
visitations  ceased,  when  the  irruptions  and  depredations  of  the  Tartars  were  renewed,  and  in  the  midst  of  them, 
Hyau-tsong  died.  His  successor,  Vie-tsong,  was  a wilful  and  debauched  prince.  The  inhabitants  of  two  of  his 
provinces,  Shan-tung  and  Honan,  revolted,  being  oppressed  with  heavy  taxes  whilst  suffering  from  the  effects  of 
famine;  and  his  reign  was  neither  honourable  to  himself,  nor  advantageous  to  his  people,  who  were  inclined  to 
rejoice  at  his  death,  which  took  place  a.d.  1522.  In  his  reign,  a.d.  1517,  the  Portuguese  first  visited  China,  and 
obtained  permission  to  settle  at  IShan-Shan. 

His  son  and  successor,  Shi-tsong,  or  Kya-tsing,  succeeded  to  the  throne  when  famine  was  raging,  and  his 
subjects  were  impoverished  to  a great  extent.  The  Chinese  historians  tell  us,  that  the  destitution  of  many 
parents  led  them  to  condemn  their  daughters  to  an  immoral  life.  Two  young  maids,  to  avoid  the  disgrace, 
drowned  themselves ; and  this  coming  to  the  knowledge  of  the  emperor,  he  erected  a fine  monument  to  the 
memory  of  “ The  two  Illustrious  Virgins,”  as  he  termed  them.  He  also  took  steps  for  the  relief  of  the  people ; 
passed  several  wholesome  laws;  repaired  the  Great  Wall,  sadly  dilapidated  by  the  Tartar  inroads;  and  defeated 
the  Tartars,  who  invaded  his  territory,  taking  above  200  officers  prisoners.  About  a.d.  1556,  the  Japanese 
invaded  China;  but  were  defeated,  and  obliged  to  retreat  to  their  ships.  The  next  year  they  made  another 
descent,  with  a larger  force,  when  they  were  cut  off  to  a man.  After  these  successes,  Shi-tsong,  in  following  the 
example  of  several  of  his  predecessors,  who  had  made  search  after  what  was  called  an  “immortalising  liquor,” 
thought  he  had  succeeded  in  the  discovery.  On  drinking  some  liquid,  however,  to  which  this  character  was 
attached,  he  immediately  expired,  a.d.  1567. 

The  reign  of  the  twelfth  sovereign  of  the  Ming  race  was  quiet  and  prosperous.  During  that  of  Shin-tsong 
(his  successor),  the  Pope,  in  1575,  sent  the  first  Jesuit  missionaries  to  China,  who  were  favourably  received. 
Matthew  Eicci  was  the  chief  of  this  mission ; and,  in  1583,  he  obtained  access  to  the  emperor,  whom  he 
presented  with  a repeating-watch.  So  highly  was  this  novelty  valued,  that  a tower  was  erected  to  keep  it  safe ; 
and  Eicci  became  in  great  favour  with  Shin-tsong,  who  gave  him  permission  to  build  a church.  In  the  year  the 
watch  was  presented,  there  was  a dreadful  famine  in  the  province  of  Shan-see,  of  which  60,000  people  are  reported 
to  have  perished.  In  the  same  year  the  Tartars  again  invaded  the  country,  but  were  deteated,  and  10,000  killed 
on  the  field  of  battle.  During  the  war  with  the  Tartars,  the  coast  was  desolated  by  pirates : for  their  assistance 
in  repelling  these  marauders,  the  Portuguese  were,  in  1585,  rewarded  with  the  possession  of  Macao,  where  they 
had  obtained  permission  to  settle  in  1537.*  The  Dutch,  stimulated  by  the  example  of  the  Portuguese,  also 

* For  an  account  of  Macao,  see  vol.  i.,  p.  157. 
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attempted  to  establish  a commercial  intercourse  with  China,  and  to  make  their  way  to  Canton.  Their  fellow- 
Christians,  however,  intrigued  to  prevent  their  success ; and  they  were  compelled  to  content  themselves  with 
an  establishment  on  the  island  of  Formosa. 

For  several  years  the  empire  appears  to  have  been  blessed  with  peace.  About  1617,  however,  the  Tartars, 
incensed  at  the  insolence  of  the  mandarins,  and  at  the  treacherous  murder  of  one  of  their  princes,  again  invaded 
the  country — the  son  of  the  murdered  Tartar  vowing  to  sacrifice  200,000  Chinese  to  the  manes  of  his  father.  He 
invaded  the  province  of  Pe-chee-lee  with  50,000  men,  but  was  repulsed : on  retiring  into  his  own  country,  however, 
he  assumed  the  title  of  Emperor  of  China ; and,  two  years  after,  by  a successful  stratagem,  he  enticed  a Chinese 
army  to  pass  the  wall,  and  defeated  them  with  a terrible  slaughter.  The  next  year,  the  emperor  himself  took  the 
field  at  the  head  of  a powerful  army,  which  was  joined  by  an  auxiliary  force  of  12,000  men  from  Corea.  A long 
and  obstinate  battle  was  fought,  in  which  the  Tartars,  being  victorious,  marched  upon  Peking.  The  emperor 
would  have  fled  to  the  south,  but  the  representations  of  his  ministers  restrained  him,  and  he  remained  at  the 
capital,  where  he  died  a.d.  1621.  His  son  and  successor,  Kwang-tsung  did  not  survive  him  a month. 

The  next  emperor,  Hi-tsong,  was  too  much  swayed  by  court  eunuchs,  yet  he  made  a vigorous  defence  against 
the  Tartars.  He  was  supported  by  fresh  auxiliaries  from  Corea;  and  by  a force  of  several  thousand  men,  brought 
by  a lady  (a  fair  Amazon)  from  the  province  of  Sze-chouen,  where  her  son  held  a small  sovereignty.  The  emperor 
also  fitted  out  a powerful  fleet,  intending  to  humble  the  enemy  both  by  sea  and  land ; and  he  sent  to  Macao  for 
some  Portuguese  engineers,  to  serve  the  artillery,  recently  introduced  into  the  army,  but  in  the  management  of 
which  the  Chinese  were  very  inexpert.  At  first  the  Chinese  were  successful;  and  the  prompt  and  valuable 
assistance  of  the  Portuguese  had  such  an  effect,  that  the  mother  of  the  emperor,  his  wife,  and  eldest  son,  embraced 
Christianity.  Victory,  however,  did  not  long  remain  with  the  imperialists.  One  of  the  Tartar  leaders,  Tyen-ming, 
defeated  the  emperor’s  army,  and  laid  siege  to  Peking,  of  which  he  obtained  possession  through  the  aid  of  a 
traitor ; the  Chinese  having  lost  30,000,  and  the  enemy  20,000,  men  in  the  siege.  Enraged  at  his  loss,  and  at  the 
sturdy  resistance  he  had  met  with,  Tyen-ming,  as  soon  as  he  had  occupied  the  city,  issued  an  edict,  commanding 
all  the  Chinese,  under  pain  of  death,  to  shave  their  heads  after  the  Tartar  fashion.  The  edict  was  generally  com- 
plied with  where  the  Tartar  power  then,  or  subsequently,  prevailed ; yet  several  thotisands  of  the  people  preferred 
losing  their  lives  to  parting  with  their  hair.  In  the  third  year  of  Hi-tsong’s  reign,  the  number  of  “ robbers  and 
seditious  people”  greatly  increased ; and  the  next  year  was  rendered  memorable  by  the  discovery  of  the  Christian 
monument  already  mentioned,*  near  the  capital  of  Shan-see.  Hi-tsong  died  in  the  seventh  year  of  his  reign, 
A.D.  1628,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother,  Tsong-ching,  who,  when  he  ascended  the  throne,  was  called  Whay- 
tsong,  and  still  more  commonly,  Zun-ching.  In  the  same  year  Tyen-ming,  the  king  of  the  Tartars,  died,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  son,  Tyen-tsong,  who  proved  the  reverse  of  his  father,  being  a prince  of  “ great  clemency, 
meekness,  and  goodness.” 

Whay-tsong,  or  Zun-ching,  was  a great  lover  of  the  sciences,  and  a favourer  of  the  Christians,  but  continued, 
himself,  devoted  to  the  superstitions  of  Buddhism.  “ He  had  most  of  the  princely  qualities  that  could  render  him 
capable  of  governing ; was  an  enemy  to  luxury,  and  to  the  court  eunuchs,  and  took  the  most  effectual  way  to 
remove  them,  even  from  the  very  beginning  of  his  reign.”  His  good  qualities,  however,  did  not  insure  peace  and 
contentment.  Eevolts  and  disturbances  broke  out  in  various  parts  of  the  empire  contemporaneously  with  a Tartar 
war ; and  as  he  found  he  could  not  carry  on  the  contest  advantageously  with  the  rebels  and  the  foreign  enemy,  he 
resolved  to  make  peace  with  the  latter.  With  this  view,  he  sent  one  of  his  generals,  named  Twen,  to  Tartary,  at 
the  head  of  a large  army,  with  instructions  to  conclude  a peace.  He  did  do  so,  but  upon  such  terms  that  the 
emperor  refused  to  ratify  it;  on  which  Ywen,  having  poisoned  a faithful  general,  Mau-ven-long,  sent  word  to  the 
Tartars  to  march  upon  Peking  by  one  road,  while  he  advanced  by  another.  Thus  the  enemy  reached  the  capital 
unmolested,  and  commenced  the  siege.  Twen  arrived  shortly  after,  and  entered  the  place,  not  suspecting  that  his 
treachery  had  been  discovered — his  intention  being  to  open  the  gates  to  the  enemy.  He  was,  however,  seized  and 
strangled ; and  the  Tartars  immediately  raised  the  siege ; but  they  returned  laden  with  plunder.  A change 
appears  now  to  have  come  over  the  character  of  Whay-tsong,  who  became  uneasy,  thoughtful,  diffident,  and,  worse 
than  all,  cruel.  Just  at  the  time,  the  Tartar  king,  Tyen-tsong,  died ; and  his  son  Tsong-te,  who  had  been  privately 
brought  up  among  the  Chinese  from  his  infancy,  and  was  a perfect  master  of  their  language  and  learning,  as  well 
as  of  their  genius  and  customs,  had  gained  the  love  and  esteem  of  many  of  the  mandarins.  As  Whay-tsong’s 
eccentricities  increased,  more  of  his  subjects  fell  off  from  him ; and  before  the  ninth  year  of  his  reign  closed,  an 
extensive  revolt  was  organised,  at  first  under  four,  and  then  under  two,  generals,  Li  and  Chang.  The  former 
commanded  in  the  east ; the  latter  in  the  west.  Li  laid  siege  to  Honan,  but  was  repulsed ; and  when  he  renewed 
the  siege,  six  months  later,  he  met  with  a determined  resistance ; the  inhabitants  preferring  to  live  on  human 
flesh,  rather  than  surrender  to  a rebel.  An  imperial  army  arrived  to  the  assistance  of  the  besieged;  and  the 
general,  under  the  impression  that  he  should  drown  the  entire  rebel  army,  cut  down  the  dikes  of  the  Hoang-ho,  or 
the  Yellow  Eiver,  on  the  banks  of  which  Honan  is  built.  The  step  was  fatal,  not  to  the  rebels,  who  had  time  to 
escape  to  the  mountains,  but  to  the  inhabitants  of  Honan.  The  city,  lying  lower  than  the  river,  was  completely 
inundated ; and  no  fewer  than  300,000  persons  perished.  Li  then  overran  the  provinces  of  Shan-see  and  Honan, 
and,  proceeding  further  north,  entered  Peking  in  triumph,  at  the  head  of  300,000  men ; the  emperor,  at  the 
time,  being  shut  up  in  his  palace,  employing  himself  in  the  superstitious  observances  of  the  bonzes,  and  entirely 
ignorant  of  what  was  taking  place.  AVhen  he  was  made  aware  that  the  capital  was  in  the  hands  of  his  enemies, 
he  endeavoured  to  escape,  but,  being  abandoned  by  his  guards,  he  found  this  impossible.  He  then  retired  into  a 
distant  part  of  the  palace-garden,  with  his  empress,  and,  according  to  some  accounts,  a young  princess,  his  daugh- 
ter. Here,  overcome  with  grief,  after  a silent  embrace,  husband  and  wife  parted ; and  the  latter,  retiring  into  the 

* See  ante,  p.  109. 
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wood,  hung  heraelf  with  a silken  string.  The  emperor,  after  the  empress  left  him,  wrote  these  words  on  the 
bottom  of  his  vest : — “ I have  been  basely  deserted  by  my  subjects ; do  what  you  will  with  me,  but  spare  my 
people.”  He  then  hung  himself,  in  the  seventeenth  year  of  his  reign,  and  thirty-sixth  of  his  age,  having  first, 
according  to  some  authorities,  cut  off  the  head  of  his  daughter  with  a scimitar;  others  make  no  mention  of  that 
incident.  His  body  was  found,  and  taken  to  Li,  who  used  it  with  the  utmost  indignity,  and  caused  two  of  his 
sons,  and  all  his  ministers,  to  be  executed  ; his  eldest  son  escaped. 

With  Whay-tsong  ended  the  race  of  Chinese  princes ; but  peace  was  not  the  immediate  consequence  of 
his  death.  Li  immediately  assumed  the  imperial  dignity,  and  was  acknowledged  by  officers,  army,  and  people, 
except  one  general,  U-san-ghez,  who,  at  the  head  of  a considerable  force,  refused  submission  to  the  usurper.  Li 
marched  against  him  with  a powerful  army,  and  shut  him  up  in  the  capital  of  the  province,  of  which  he  was 
governor.  Still  he  refused  to  yield ; and  the  sight  of  his  father  (whom  Li  had  taken  prisoner)  in  chains,  with  the 
threat  that  he  should  immediately  be  put  to  death,  did  not  change  his  determination,  though  he  burst  into  a flood 
of  tears,  and,  falling  on  his  knees,  implored  Heaven  to  forgive  him,  for  preferring  his  allegiance  to  his  prince  to 
his  duty  to  his  father.  The  noble  old  man  approved  of  his  son’s  resolve ; and  disdaining  to  attempt  to  sap  his 
loyalty,  submitted  to  his  fate.  He  was  put  to  death:  and  then  TJ-san-ghez,  learning  the  death  of  Whay-tsong, 
resolved  to  avenge  both.  He  concluded  a peace  with  the  Mant-choo,  or  eastern  Tartars,  and  induced  their  king  to 
join  him  against  the  usurper.  Tsong-te,  the  Tartar  prince,  led  an  army  of  80,000  men  to  the'relief  of  TJ-san-ghez. 
On  their  approach  Li  raised  the  siege,  and  returned  to  Peking ; and  not  thinking  liimself  safe  there,  he  first  plun- 
dered, and  then  burned  the  palace,  and  with  his  immense  spoil  made  his  way  into  the  province  of  Shan-see. 
Tsong-te’s  death  followed  almost  immediately,  and  his  son,  Shun-chi,  only  six  years  old,  succeeded  him,  under 
the  care  and  guardianship  of  his  uncle,  A-ma-van.  The  latter  conducted  the  young  prince  to  Peking,  where  he 
was  received  with  the  acclamations  of  the  people ; shouts  of  congratulation  resounding  on  all  sides,  with  cries  of 
“ Long  may  he  live ! Long  live  the  emperor ! May  he  live  a thousand  years !”  Nothing  certain  is  known  as  to 
the  fate  of  Li.  Some  say  he  was  slain  in  an  engagement  with  TJ-san-ghez  ; others  that  he  fortified  Shan-see,  and 
defended  himself  there  for  some  time.  His  name  and  memory  are  still  held  in  execration  by  both  Tartars  and 
Chinese. 

It  was  in  the  last  days  of  the  Ming  dynasty  that  the  English  commercial  intercourse  with  China  com- 
menced. In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  an  attempt  had  been  made  to  open  a trade  vath  the  “ Celestial  Empire.”  In 
1596,  Sir  Kobert  Dudley  fitted  out  three  ships,  which  were  placed  under  the  command  of  Benjamin  Wood,  who 
was  furnished  with  a letter  from  the  queen  to  the  emperor,  and  he  was  directed  “ to  pierce  as  far  as  Catliay.” 
These  vessels  did  not  reach  China,  and  their  fate  was  never  ascertained.  No  further  attempt  was  made  till  1637, 
when  four  ships,  the  Dragon,  Sun,  Catherine,  and  Anne,  besides  a pinnace,  the  wliole  under  the  command  of  Cap- 
tain Weddel,  were  dispatched  to  Macao.  On  their  arrival,  the  Portuguese  misrepresented  the  views  and  intentions 
of  the  English  to  the  Chinese  authorities ; and  when  the  vessels,  after  the  commander  had  communicated  with  the 
mandarins,  passed  the  Bocca  Tigris,  they  were  fired  upon  from  the  forts.  The  fire  did  little  damage ; it  was,  or 
course,  returned,  and  the  Chinese  were  soon  driven  from  their  guns,  whicli  the  English  captured.  Eenewed  com- 
munications were  opened  with  the  mandarins,  who  laid  all  the  blame  on  the  Portuguese.  Cargoes  were  then  sup- 
plied to  the  English,  who  restored  the  guns,  and  sailed  on  their  homeward  voyage. 

It  was  at  the  close  of  1643,  or  early  in  1644,  that  Shun-chi,  or  Xun-chi,  was  acknowledged  emperor  or 
China,  and  founded  the  twenty-second,  or  Tsing  dynasty,  which  still  occupies  the  throne  of  that  empire.  He 
rewarded  TJ-san-ghez,  by  bestowing  upon  him  the  title  of  Ping-si,  or  “pacifier  of  the  west and  he  assigned  to  him 
the  city  of  Tae-yuen-foo,  the  capital  of  Shan-see,  for  his  residence.  The  Chinese  chief,  however,  never  forgave 
himself  for  having  been  the  means  of  establishing  a Tartar  sovereign  on  the  throne.  That  sovereign  was  not  at 
first  acknowledged  by  the  mass  of  the  Chinese  people ; but,  as  he  had  the  aid  of  a Chinese  army  as  well  as  his 
own,  he  rapidly  overran  the  northern  provinces,  all  of  which,  by  the  latter  end  of  1644,  acknowledged  his  sway. 

The  subjugation  of  the  southern  provinces,  however,  was  neither  so  easily  nor  so  speedily  accomplished. 
Having  first  invaded  Corea  with  a powerful  army,  defeated  the  Coreans,  and  received  the  homage  of  their  king, 
Shun-chi  ordered  his  army,  under  the  command  of  one  of  his  uncles,  to  march  directly  to  the  south,  where  a 
grandson  of  Shin-tsong,  the  thirteenth  sovereign  of  the  Ming  dynasty,  had  been  proclaimed  emperor,  under  the  name 
of  Hong-quang,  or  Hun-guan  (which  signifies  “splendour”),  and  had  established  himself  at  Nanking.  He  was  an 
amiable  prince,  and  the  mandarins  had  great  difficulty  in  persuading  him  to  accept  the  crown,  which  he  was  unable 
to  defend ; for  he  was  compelled  to  yield  to  the  superior  force  sent  against  him,  was  taken  prisoner,  and  slain. 
The  province  of  Che-kiang  was  then  entered  by  the  Tartars,  and  the  submission  of  Lo-vang,  its  king  or  governor, 
procured  the  safety  of  the  inhabitants.  Another  grandson  of  Shin-tsong,  named  Long-vu,  had  been  proclaimed 
emperor  in  the  prorince  of  Sze-chouen,  which,  with  those  of  Eo-kien,  Kwang-tung,  and  Kwang-see,  acknowledged 
him.  He  had  great  hopes  of  maintaining  his  authority  over  those  four  districts,  as,  in  addition  to  a good  army,  he 
had  the  aid  of  Ching-chi-long,  one  of  the  bravest  naval  commanders  the  Chinese  could  ever  boast  of.  Erom  a 
very  low  and  obscure  position,  this  man  had  raised  himself,  not  by  the  most  honourable  means  (for  he  is  accused 
of  becoming  possessed  of  the  greater  part  of  his  wealth  by  forged  wills),  to  a position  of  importance.  He  was  one 
of  the  most  considerable  traders  in  the  province  of  Eo-kien,  and  had  fitted  out  a numerous  fleet  against  the 
Tartars.  At  the  head  of  this  fleet  he  declared  for  the  Chinese  emperor;  and  there  are  reports  of  his  fighting 
several  battles  with  the  enemy,  and  of  his  refusing  all  their  offers  to  tempt  him  from  his  allegiance.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  is  charged  with  having  ultimately  betrayed  Long-vu.  It  is  certain  that  he  died  in  prison  at  Peking;  but 
it  is  not  known  whether  he  was  defeated  and  carried  there  as  a prisoner,  or  whether  he  went  to  that  capital  upon 
an  errand  of  treachery. 

Long-vu  did  not  long  survive  the  captivity  of  Ching-chi-long ; but  another  of  the  late  imperial  family  was 
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proclaimed  emperor  at  Kwang-tung.  This  city  was  strongly  fortified,  but,  after  a vigorous  siege  for  nearly  twelve 
months,  it  surrendered.  The  long  defence  so  exasperated  the  Tartar  general,  that,  when  it  submitted,  he  gave  it 
up  to  his  troops  for  three  days’  plunder.  The  Tartars  had  scarcely  entered,  when  a powerful  fleet  appeared  on  the 
canal,  bringing  a strong  reinforcement  to  the  relief  of  the  city.  Finding  that  the  enemy  had  already  got  posses- 
sion, the  Chinese  set  fire  to  the  newest  and  richest  houses  and  streets,  and  then  put  to  sea  again.  The  Tartars 
proceeded  in  their  woric  of  plunder,  and  immense  was  the  amount  of  the  spoil.  Great  indignities  were  also  offered 
to  the  inhabitants,  without  distinction  of  sex,  age,  or  quality ; and  it  was  no  easy  task  for  the  generals  to  restore 
order,  and  re-establish  a government.  This  efiected,  Kwang-see  was  invaded ; and  there  two  Christians,  Thomas 
Kyu,  the  viceroy,  and  Luke  Chin,  the  generalissimo  of  the  Chinese  forces,  met  the  invaders,  at  the  head  of  a 
strong  army,  defeated,  and  put  them  to  flight.  The  victorious  army  proclaimed  Young-lye,  a member  of  the 
Chinese  family,  emperor ; and  he  established  his  court  at  Shauk-ing,  the  only  city  in  the  province  of  Kwang- 
tung,  that  had  not  acknowledged  the  Tartar  authority. 

This  victory  caused  several  cities  in  Fo-kien,  and  the  other  three  provinces,  to  drive  out  the  Tartars  ; and  Ching- 
ching-kong,  the  son  of  Ching-chi-long  (better  known  as  Coxinga),  at  the  head  of  a numerous  and  powerful  fleet, 
sailed  along  the  coasts,  recovering  the  territory  from  the  invaders,  and  re-establishing  native  authority.  He  cut  to 
pieces  several  Tartar  detachments,  and,,  for  a short  time,  success  attended  all  his  movements.  These  successes 
inspired  the  Chinese  elsewhere  to  make  efforts  to  regain  their  independence.  The  viceroy  of  Kiang-see  was  one 
of  the  first  to  shake  off  the  yoke,  and  he  defeated  the  Tartars  in  several  engagements.  Two  other  chiefs.  Ho  and 
Kyang,  appeared  at  the  head  of  Chinese  armies,  in  Shan-see,  and  gained  many  advantages  over  the  enemy ; whilst 
a third,  Chang-hyen-chang,  said  to  have  been  “ more  like  a devil  incarnate  than  a Chinese  chief,"  over-ran  Hoo- 
nan,  Kiang-su,  and  Kiang-see,  and  then  made  an  irruption  into  Sze-chouen,  exercising  the  most  horrid  cruelties, 
and  committing,  everywhere,  the  most  unheard-of  outrages  and  barbarities.  Some  of  the  atrocities  related  of  him 
are  almost  beyond  belief.  Thus  we  are  told  that,  being  about  to  depart  from  Ching-too-foo,  the  capital  oi 
Sze-chouen,  “ he  ordered  all  the  inhabitants  to  be  led  out  of  the  city  in  chains,  and  to  be  massacred  in  the  fields,, 
to  the  number  of  60,000.”  He  “ was  no  less  cruel  to  his  own  troops ; ordering  them  to  kill  their  wives,  as  they 
were  an  incumbrance  in  the  time  of  war.”  This  monster  finally  marched  against  the  Tartars  in  Shan-see ; and 
there,  going  out  of  his  tent,  unarmed,  to  look  at  some  warriors  w'ho  were  seen  on  the  hills,  he  was  shot  through 
the  heart  with  an  arrow.  His  army  soon  after  dispersed ; and  the  Chinese  in  Shan-see,  rid  of  the  monster,  were 
glad  to  settle  down  in  quiet  under  the  Tartar  government. 

Still  the  south,  to  a certain  extent,  rallied  under  Young-lye ; and  the  Tartars  resorted  to  stratagems,  to 
bribes,  and  to  sowing  dissensions  among  the  Chinese  chiefs,  with  a view  to  arrest  their  progress,  and  establish  the 
authority  of  Shun-chi.  His  uncle,  the  great  A-ma-van,  died  when  he  was  fourteen  years  old  [a.d.  1651]  ; and 
at  that  early  age,  he  married  a daughter  of  a prince  of  the  western  Tartars,  and  took  upon  himself  the  cares  of 
government.  He  soon  gained  the  hearts  of  the  Chinese,  by  his  “ extreme  moderation,  and  the  singular  and 
unhoped-for  regard  which  he  paid  to  their  ancient  laws  and  customs,”  whilst  he  delighted  them  by  showing 
himself  in  public,  and  giving  them  free  access  to  his  person.  He  rectified  many  abuses,  exercised  the  greatest 
impartiality  in  civil  employments,  and  even  gave  the  Chinese  commissions  in  his  army,  though  he  generally  placed 
them  in  subordinate  positions  to  Tartars.  He  became  highly  esteemed  for  his  love  of  learning,  and  the 
progress  he  made  in  science ; and  he  greatly  favoured  the  Jesuits,  especially  one  named  Father  Adam  Schaal, 
whom  he  always  honoured  with  the  title  of  “Ma  Fa,”  or  “My  Father.”  Two  Christian  churches  were  built  at 
Peking,  under  his  authority  and  protection. 

In  A.D.  1656,  the  first  embassy  from  the  czar  of  Muscovy  arrived  in  Peking,  but  it  failed  in  effecting  any 
arrangement  for  commercial  or  other  intercourse  between  the  two  countries,  as  the  ambassador  would  not  submit 
to  the  Chinese  ceremonies,  which  he  considered  disgraceful.  One  from  Holland  arrived  shortly  after,  which  was 
also  unsuccessful — from  the  influence  of  the  Jesuits,  however,  rather  than  from  the  refusal  of  the  Dutch  to  submit 
to  the  Kou-tou.  In  1659,  we  again  hear  of  Ching-ching-kong,  who  had  seldom  met  with  repulses,  and 
never  been  seriously  defeated  in  his  incursions  along  the  coasts.  He  laid  siege  to  Nanking,  transporting  his  men 
there,  we  are  assured,  in  3,000  ships — more  likely  to  be  300.  Three  weeks  after  the  investment  of  the  place,  the 
besieging  force  being  indulging  in  merriment,  and  relaxed  in  discipline,  on  account  of  the  commander’s  birthday, 
they  were  surprised  by  the  besieged,  3,000  of  them  killed,  and  the  rest  obliged  to  fly  to  their  ships,  leaving  their 
camp,  baggage,  provisions,  &c.,  behind  them.  Ching-ching-kong  then  pursued  the  Tartar  fleet,  with  a view  at 
once  to  repair  his  loss  and  disgrace.  Having  fallen  in  with  it,  he  made  the  attack  with  such  fury,  that  he  sank 
and  captured  a great  many  vessels,  taking  as  many  as  4,000  prisoners,  whose  noses  and  ears  he  cut  off,  and  then 
set  them  ashore.  They  were  all,  soon  after,  put  to  death,  “under  pretence  that  they  ought  to  have  died 
sword-in-hand ; but,  in  reality,  to  conceal  the  shame  of  that  defeat.”  He  subsequently  drove  the  Dutch  out  of 
the  island  of  Formosa,  and  established  himself  there. 

Shortly  after  the  failure  of  Ching-ching-kong,  the  unfortunate  Young-lye,  who  had  found  himself  obliged  to 
remove  to  the  province  of  Yun-nan,  was  driven  out  of  China,  and  took  sanctuary  in  Pegu.  Shun-chi  did  not 
like  his  residence  so  near  the  empire,  and  he  demanded  of  the  king  of  Pegu  that  he  should  be  given  up, 
threatening  to  over-run  the  kingdom  with  fire  and  sword,  if  he  were  detained.  As  resistance  would  have  been 
impossible,  the  Peguan  monarch  surrendered  Young-lye ; and  when  the  latter  reached  Pegu,  he  was  strangled. 
His  mother  and  wife,  who  were  surrendered  with  him,  were  honourably  treated ; they  had  apartments  allotted  to 
them  in  the  royal  palace,  and  died  in  the  Christian  faith,  having  been  converted  by  Father  Schaal.^  Shun-chi 
himself,  in  1660,  married  a young  widow  lady,  whose  husband  he  had  previously  treated  with  such  indignity,  that 
it  broke  his  heart.  She  gave  birth  to  a son,  an  event  which  was  celebrated  with  great  magnificence.  The  child 
died  when  it  had  attained  the  age  of  three  months ; and  the  mother  soon  after.  Such  was  the  grief  of  the 
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emperor,  that  he  would  have  killed  himself,  if  his  mother  and  the  eunuchs  had  not  prevented  it ; but  he  sacrificed 
thirty  Tartars  to  the  manes  of  his  empress,  and  causing  her  body  to  be  burned  on  a magnificent  pile,  he  gathered 
Up  her  ashes  in  a silver  urn.  From  this  time  Father  Schaal  lost  all  influence  over  him ; and  having  appointed 
four  lords  of  his  court  guardians  to  his  son,  Kang-hi,  who  was  only  eight  years  old,  “ he  called  for  his  imperial 
mantle,  put  it  on,  shrunk  himself  into  his  bed,  saying,  ‘Now  I leave  you,’  and  expired  in  an  instant,”  in  the  year 
1662,  he  being  in  the  twenty-fourth  year  of  his  age,  and  the  eighteenth  of  his  reign. 

Kang-hi  possessed  many  princely  qualities ; but  for  the  first  years  of  his  reign,  during  which  Father  Schaal 
was  his  preceptor,  he  was  under  the  control  of  his  four  guardians,  of  whom  So-ni  was  the  chief,  and  who  made  it 
their  principal  study  to  preserve  the  empire  in  a peaceable  and  flourishing  condition.  They  found  the  palace 
over-run  with  eunuchs,  the  greater  part  of  whom  they  banished,  and  those  who  remained  were  employed  only  in 
the  lowest  offices.  Another  measure  was  less  politic.  To  impair  the  power  of  Ching-ching-kong,  who  was  yet 
dreaded,  the  inhabitants  of  the  sea-coasts  were  ordered  to  leave  their  dwellings,  and  retire  three  leagues  from  the 
sea.  All  the  maritime  cities,  towns,  and  fortresses  were  destroyed,  and  foreign  commerce  interrupted.  , A severe 
edict  was  next  issued  against  Christian  converts,  all  whose  churches  were  demolished.  Father  Schaal,  who  still 
had  great  interest  at  court,  had  to  exert  it  to  the  utmost,  to  procure  an  exemption  of  the  city  of  Macao  from  the 
consequences  of  this  edict.  Shortly  after,  one  of  the  literati  of  China  presented  a petition  to  the  regents  against 
Schaal,  who,  with  three  of  his  associates  was  imprisoned,  and  loaded  with  irons.  This  was  in  the  year  1664.  In 
the  following  year  Christianity  was  proscribed  as  false  and  pernicious,  and  Father  Schaal  was  condemned  to  be 
strangled.  His  enemies,  however,  thinking  that  too  honourable  a punishment,  interfered ; and  he  was  ordered  to 
be  exposed  in  a public  place,  and,  whilst  alive,  cut  into  ten  thousand  pieces.  The  sentence  was  sent  to  the 
regents  for  their  confirmation ; and  there,  according  to  the  Jesuit  Du  Halde,  a series  of  miracles  took  place,  and  the 
life  of  the  father  was  preserved.  Every  time  an  attempt  was  made  to  read  the  sentence,  a sudden  earthquake 
shook  the  hall  with  such  vehemence,  that  all  present  rushed  out  to  avoid  being  crushed  under  its  ruins.  We  are 
not  told  how  often  this  was  repeated ; but  we  are  assured,  that  the  people  were  thrown  into  the  greatest 
consternation,  believing  that  the  alarming  phenomenon  was  occasioned  by  the  unjust  sentence  passed  on  Father 
Adam.  The  author  adds,  that,  after  an  interval,  the  earthquake  was  renewed  more  violently  than  ever ; a fire 
broke  out,  at  the  same  time,  in  the  palace,  and  consumed  a great  part  of  the  building.  These  with  several  other 
concomitant  prodigies,  we  are  assured,  “ opened  the  eyes  of  the  unjust  judges,  and  convinced  them  that  Heaven 
interested  itself  in  favour  of  the  prisoners,  who  were  immediately  set  at  liberty,  and  Father  Schaal  was  permitted 
to  return  to  his  place  about  the  young  emperor.” 

So-ni,  the  chief  of  the  regents,  died  a.d.  1667 ; and,  in  the  same  year,  Su-ka-ma,  who  had  stood  next  to  him  in 
rank  was  disgraced  for  misconduct,  he  being  found  guilty  on  twenty  articles  of  accusation.  His  efiects  were 
confiscated,  and  he  was  to  have  suffered  a cruel  death ; but  the  emperor  ordered  him  to  be  strangled : seven  of 
his  children  were  also  beheaded,  and  one  son  cut  to  pieces.  The  Jesuits  say  that  he  justly  deserved  this 
punishment,  for  the  ill-offices  he  had  privately  done  to  them  and  their  religion — of  which  charge,  however,  we 
have  no  proof.  In  1669,  an  embassy  from  Portugal  arrived  at  Peking,  and  met  with  an  honourable  reception. 
The  proceedings  of  this  mission  contributed,  not  a little,  to  the  permanent  establishment  of  the  Portuguese  at 
Macao.  In  1670,  Father  Verbiest,  who  had  been  employed  to  correct  the  Chinese  calendar,  employed  his 
influence  in  favour  of  the  Christians  ; all  he  could  effect,  however,  was,  the  recalling  of  the  missionaries,  and  a 
declaration  from  the  assembly  of  mandarins,  that  the  Christian  religion  taught  nothing  that  was  evil,  or  that 
tended  to  sedition.  The  missionaries  were  expressly  forbidden  to  build  churches ; and  the  Chinese  w'ere 
prohibited  from  embracing  Christianity.  On  the  decease  of  Schaal,  his  place  about  the  person  of  the  emperor  was 
conferred  on  Father  Verbiest.  During  this  time,  H-san-ghey,  who  had  invited  the  Tartars  to  China,  had  been 
strengthening  himself  in  the  district  which  he  was  entrusted  to  govern,  till  at  last  he  thought  himself  strong 
enough  to  throw  OS'  the  yoke,  and  declared  his  independence  of  Kang-hi.  His  proceedings  became  known  to  the 
Tartar  authorities,  and  he  received  a message,  desiring  him  to  repair  to  Peking.  His  reply  was,  that  “ he  should 
not  go  thither,  except  in  company  with  80,000  men.”  He  had  then  made  himself  master  of  Yun-nan, 
Kwei-choo,  Sze-choen,  and  Hou-pih,  or  Hu-quang ; was  strengthened  by  the  viceroys  (“  wangs,”  or  kings,  they 
are  sometimes  called)  of  Fo-kien,  and  Kwang-tung,  declaring  war  against  the  Tartars:  and  also  by  the  alliance  of 
Ching-ching-kong,  who  was  acknowledged  king  of  Formosa.  This  appeared  to  be  a formidable  alliance ; and, 
although  the  Tartars  seemed  to  be  impregnable  in  the  north,  a rival  empire  might  have  been  permanently 
established  in  the  south,  if  these  chiefs  had  been  true  to,  and  maintained  good  faith  with  each  other.  Successful 
at  first,  their  jealousies  and  quarrels  soon  injured  their  cause,  and  gave  the  advantage  to  the  Tartars.  First 
Ching-ching-kong,  upon  the  pretence  that  the  honour  due  to  his  rank  had  not  been  paid  to  him,  quarrelled  with 
the  viceroy  of  Fo-kien,  declared  war  against  him,  defeated  his  troops  in  several  battles,  and  thus  compelled  him  to 
submit  to  the  government  at  Peking.  The  viceroy  of  Kwang-tung,  also  soon  separated  from  H-san-ghey,  and 
placed  himself  and  province  under  the  protection  of  the  emperor.  Thus  U-san-ghey  was  left  to  maintain  the 
contest  single-handed,  and  the  army  sent  against  him  captured  several  of  his  large  towns,  and  worsted  his  troops 
in  various  encounters.  Full  of  years,  and  overpowered  with  his  misfortunes,  he  died  a.d.  1680,  having  been 
stripped  of  much  of  his  acquired  possessions : nevertheless  his  youngest  son,  Hong-wha,  was  declared  emperor. 
He  maintained  his  position  only  a few  months.  The  emperor’s  army  made  itself  master  of  the  capital  ot 
Yun-nan,  where  Hong-wha  resided ; and,  to  avoid  a worse  fate,  he  killed  himself.  The  victorious  troops  dug  up 
the  bones  of  H-san-ghey,  which  were  carried  to  Peking,  where  they  were  exposed  with  every  indignity.  The 
success  of  the  emperor  in  this  contest  is  attributed  mainly  to  the  use  of  cannon,  which  Father  Verbiest  cast  for 
him.  The  fall  of  H-san-ghey  occurred  in  1681 ; and  soon  after  another  earthquake  desolated  Peking,  overturned 
a great  number  of  palaces,  temples,  and  other  public  buildings,  together  with  the  walls  and  towers  of  the  city,  and 
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many  thousands  of  the  inhabitants  were  destroyed  by  it.  Towards  the  end  of  the  same  month,  the  imperial 
palace  was  set  on  fire,  and  reduced  to  ashes  in  a few  hours.  This  palace  had  been  most  magnificently  furnished 
and  decorated ; and  the  loss  occasioned  by  its  destruction  was  estimated  at  2,850,000  taels.* 

In  1676,  whilst  the  Chinese  authority  was  maintained  in  the  south,  the  English  obtained  a footing  on  the 
islands  of  Amoy  and  Quemoy,  where  the  East  India  Company  erected  factories ; but,  upon  the  submission  of 
those  places  to  the  Tartar  conquerors  in  1680,  they  were  obliged  to  abandon  their  establishments.  Four  years 
afterwards,  when  internal  peace  was  restored  to  the  empire,  the  government  of  Formosa  arranged,  and  the  arts  of 
industry  resumed  in  the  seaport  towns,  the  English  were  allowed  to  reoccupy  the  factory  at  Amoy ; and  they 
retained  it  until  the  edict  which  restricted  all  foreign  commerce  to  Macao  and  Canton  was  issued.  Their 
principal  intercourse,  however,  was  with  Canton ; where  a committee  of  merchants,  called  the  Hong  merchants, 
was  organised,  by  imperial  authority,  to  deal  exclusively  with  the  foreigners. 

After  the  death  of  Hong-wha,  the  provinces  which  now  constitute  the  Chinese  empire  were  considered  to  be  so 
completely  subdued,  that  the  emperor,  in  the  beginning  of  March,  1682,  resolved  to  visit  his  own  native  dominions  in 
Eastern  Tartary.  On  this  occasion,  he  took  with  him  his  three  queens,  the  prince  his  heir,  with  a number  of  Tartarian 
princes,  his  tributaries,  all  of  whom  had  splendid  equipages,  and  a retinue  suitable  to  their  rank.  An  army  of  70,000 
men  also  accompanied  him  : as  did  Father  Verbiest,  who  has  given  a particular  account  of  the  journey.  Shortly  after 
the  return  of  Kaug-hi  to  Peking,  a chief  who  bad  attained  some  notoriety — Ching-ke-sun,  grandson  of  Ching-ching- 
kong — was  obliged  to  surrender  the  island  of  Formosa  to  the  emperor.  He  had  the  title  of  count  conferred  upon 
him,  with  some  small  means  to  support  it ; and  this  is  the  last  we  bear  of  the  family  of  Ching-ching-kong.  In 
1683,  the  emperor  made  a progress  to  Western  Tartary,  with  a greater  army  and  retinue  than  accompanied  him 
to  the  east  the  previous  year.  These  visits  were  continued  for  several  years,  and  two  or  three  months  were  spent 
in  them  on  each  occasion,  the  journey  being  diversified  with  the  sport  of  hunting,  which  neither  the  Chinese  nor 
Tartar  lords  were  displeased  with.  The  progresses  enabled  the  emperor  to  keep  his  Tartar  troops  in  exercise, 
and  prevented  them  from  growing  effeminate,  like  the  Chinese:  they  also  displayed  the  grandeur  and  magnificence 
of  his  court;  and  made  his  power  and  authority  appear  more  formidable.  He  therefore  persisted  in  them, 
notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  some  of  his  ministers,  who  complained  of  their  trouble  and  expense.  In  1684, 
two  Jesuit  missionaries.  Fathers  Gerbillon  and  Pereira,  were  sent  to  Tartary,  with  two  Chinese  plenipotentiaries, 
their  mission  being  to  settle  and  adjust  the  limits  between  the  two  empires  of  China  and  Eussia,  and  to  fix  the 
boundaries.  Those  boundaries  the  former  have  never  evinced  a desire  to  overstep ; we  cannot  say  so  much  for 
the  latter.  In  1689,  a treaty  was  concluded  between  China  and  Eussia,  by  which  permission  was  granted  to  the 
latter  to  send  a caravan  of  merchandise  every  year  to  Peking ; and  leave  was  given  for  a certain  number  of 
Eussians  to  reside  in  that  city. 

Thus  peaceably  progressed  the  great  Chinese  empire  for  several  years.  The  emperor  employed  his  leisure 
time,  under  the  instruction  of  the  two  Jesuits  just  mentioned,  in  learning  mathematics,  in  reading,  and  in  com- 
posing lectures  in  the  Tartar  tongue  on  algebra,  astronomy,  anatomy,  geometry,  natural  philosophy,  and  physic. 
He  became  so  attached  to  bis  tutors,  that  they  acquired,  in  time,  influence  enough  with  him  to  procure  the  publi- 
cation of  a decree,  allowing  Christians  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion  throughout  his  dominions.  This  decree 
bears  date  1692,  in  the  31st  year  of  his  reign,  and  was  published  in  the  month  of  March.  Some  years  after,  in 
1716,  the  emperor — on  receiving  a memorial  from  a military  mandarin,  full  of  invectives  against  the  Christians ; and 
Tournon,  the  apostolical  vicar  and  legate  of  the  pope,  having  a few  years  before  issued  a mandate,  ordering  all 
Christians  not  to  follow  any  customs,  &c.,  interdicted  by  the  court  of  Eome — revived  the  old  edicts  affecting  them: 
he  forbade  them  to  build  churches  or  make  proselytes ; and  obliged  every  missionary  to  take  out  a patent,  in 
which,  after  giving  a description  of  himself  something  like  that  required  in  a European  passport,  he  had  to  enter 
into  an  engagement  not  to  return  to  Europe.  The  principal  events  that  occurred  in  the  remainder  of  this  reign, 
were  the  conquest  of  Thibet,  completed  in  1720 ; and  the  arrival  of  an  ambassador  from  Eussia,  who  reached 
Peking  on  the  22nd  of  November,  the  same  year.  The  public  entry  into  the  imperial  city  was  very  imposing. 
The  ambassador  had  a numerous  and  splendid  retinue,  all  dressed  in  the  European  manner.  He  was  escorted  by 
a troop  of  gentlemen,  riding  on  each  side  of  him,  with  their  swords  drawn,  which  was  a novel  sight  in  Peking ; and 
his  reception  at  court  corresponded  with  the  grandeur  of  his  own  display,  though  at  first  there  was  some  doubt 
that  he  would  not  be  received  at  all,  as  he  refused  to  perform  the  Kou-tou.  At  length  it  was  arranged,  that  the 
letter  from  the  czar,  constituting  his  credentials,  should  be  laid  on  a table,  and  that  a mandarin  should  perform 
the  ceremony — which  consists  of  kneeling  and  knocking  the  forehead  nine  times  on  the  ground — before  it ; the 
ambassador  did  not  hesitate  then  to  perform  the  same  ceremony  before  the  emperor.  The  object  of  the  mission 
was,  to  open  a free  commerce  between  the  two  countries,  with  leave  to  the  Eussians  to  establish  factories  in  the 
chief  provinces  of  the  empire.  Leave  was  given  to  establish  them  at  Peking,  and  another  place  only ; but  the 
mission  was  otherwise  satisfactory.  Eight  years  afterwards,  a treaty  was  entered  into  between  Catherine  and 
China,  by  which  the  Eussians  were  permitted  to  build  a church,  and  to  follow  the  Greek  religion,  at  Peking, 
where  a mission  of  six  priests  and  four  laymen  was  established,  which  has  been  continued  up  to  the  present  day, 
the  members,  lay  and  clerical,  being  changed  every  ten  years. 

Kang-hi  died,  in  the  sixty-ninth  year  of  his  age,  and  the  sixtieth  of  his  reign,  a.d.  1722.  His  fourth  son 
succeeded  him,  by  his  own  appointment;  and  on  his  ascending  the  throne  he  took  the  name  of  Ifung-ching; 
which  signifies  “lasting  peace,”  or  “indissoluble  concord.”  His  early  acts  were  directed  against  the  Christians. 
There  is  no  doubt,  that  since  the  first  introduction  of  the  Gospel  in  China,  Christianity  had  made  considerable 
progress  through  all  the  provinces  of  the  empire.  But,  unhappily,  divisions  were  almost  as  rife  amongst  the 
professed  followers  of  Christ  then,  as  they  are  now;  and  there  is  too  much  reason  to  believe  that  the  Jesuits  were 

* The  value  of  a tael  is  about  five  shillings. 
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carrying  on  intrigues  to  obtain  something  more  than  spiritual  power — of  which  the  mandate  of  Tournon  was  an 
indication.  Soon  after  Tung-ching  was  proclaimed,  memorials  were  presented  to  him  from  the  Chinese  literati, 
alleging,  that  the  proselytes  to  Christianity  would  acknowledge  no  masters  but  the  teachers  ; and  that,  in  troublous 
times,  they  would  follow'  no  directions  except  theirs.  These  memorials  were  answered  by  the  banishment  of 
several  princes  and  grandees  who  had  protected  the  missionaries,  to  a desert  in  Tartary,  where  they  were  closely 
confined  under  a guard.  Soon  after,  in  1724,  an  edict  appeared,  banishing  the  Jesuits  from  all  parts  of  the 
empire,  except  Canton.  As  soon  as  the  news  of  these  measures  reached  Europe,  the  king  of  Portugal,  in  1726, 
sent  an  embassy  to  the  king,  to  intercede  in  their  behalf.  The  ambassadors  were  courteously  received ; but  their 
interference  was  of  no  avail.  On  the  contrary,  in  1732,  the  Christians  at  Canton  were  ordered  to  leave  that  city ; 
and  about  thirty  persons  embarked  on  the  20th  of  August,  with  their  domestics,  &c.,  for  Macao.  On  their  arrival 
there,  the  mandarins  caused  all  the  persons  who  had  accompanied  them  to  be  loaded  with  irons,  and  sent  back  to 
Canton  ; where,  after  being  dragged,  in  an  ignominious  manner,  before  several  tribunals,  some  were  imprisoned, 
others  bastinadoed ; while  others  were  condemned  to  wear  the  cangue,  or  wooden  collar,*  for  a month  or  two : all 
these  persons  gave  signal  proofs  of  their  zeal  for,  and  their  sincere  adherence  to,  our  divine  faith.  In  other  parts 
of  China,  the  monks  and  lay  Christians  were  imprisoned;  but,  notwithstanding  the  emperor’s  decree,  a few 
Jesuits  attached  to  the  astronomical  board,  appear  to  have  been  permitted  to  reside  at  Peking.  While  the 
proceedings  against  the  Christians  were  in  progress,  in  1731,  the  province  of  Pe-chee-lee  was  visited  by  an  earth- 
quake, which  desolated  a considerable  extent  of  territory,  and  laid  the  greatest  part  of  Peking  in  ruins, 
tlpw'ards  of  10,000  persons  perished  in  the  capital  alone  ; and  the  emperor  expended  a large  sum — equivalent  to 
about  £250,000 — in  tlie  relief  of  the  sufferers. 

Tung-ching,  in  1733,  sent  to  St.  Petersburg  the  first  embassy  that  was  ever  known  to  leave  the  Chinese 
court  for  Europe.  It  consisted  of  three  mandarins  of  the  second  class,  and  a numerous  retinue.  Presents 
were  sent  to  the  czar,  who  returned  others  to  the  emperor.  The  latter  died  in  1735,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Keen-lung,  his  eldest  illegitimate  son.  This  emperor  had  much  of  the  temper  and  spirit  of  his  grandfather, 
Kang-hi.  He  signalised  his  accession  to  the  throne  by  continuing  the  severity  which  Tung-ching  had  exercised 
against  the  Christians ; but  he  recalled  all  the  relatives  of  the  late  emperor  who  had  been  banished  for  embracing 
Christianity ; and,  during  the  whole  of  his  long  reign,  he  encouraged  the  learning  and  literati  of  China,  evincing 
himself  no  inconsiderable  genius  as  a poet.  Soon  after  his  accession  he  received  an  embassy  from  Russia;  and  the 
ambassador,  Eagusinki,  succeeded  in  concluding  a treaty,  called  “the  Treaty  of  Kiatcha,”  somewhat  varying  the 
terms  of  that  concluded  in  1689.  By  it  a Russian  caravan,  not  comprising  more  than  200  persons,  was  to  be 
permitted  to  visit  China,  for  the  purpose  of  trade,  every  three  years.  A limited  number  of  Russians  were  also 
permitted  to  take  up  their  abode  in  China,  for  the  purpose  of  learning  the  language ; and  leave  was  given  to  erect 
a church  for  their  accommodation.  Another  embassy  from  Portugal  arrived  at  Peking  in  1754,  which  was 
escorted  from  Canton  to  Peking  by  two  mandarins  of  high  rank.  The  especial  object  of  this  embassy  was  never 
understood ; but  one  of  its  effects  was  the  reduction  of  the  sum  which  the  Portuguese  at  Macao  annually  paid  to 
the  Chinese  government.  In  1767  Keen-lung  was  engaged  in  a war  with  Burmah,  the  origin  of  which,  as  far  as 
it  can  be  ascertained,  was  in  a desire  for  foreign  conquest,  very  unusually  displayed  by  the  government  of 
Peking,  or  by  the  Chinese  people.  The  first  campaign  ended  very  unfortunately.  An  army  of  100-,000  men  was 
sent  to  Burmah,  which  had  to  encounter  such  difficulties  from  the  imperfect  communications  (much  of  the  route 
being  intersected  with  swamps  and  jungle),  and  the  unceasing  attacks  of  the  Burmese,  who  kept  up  an  incessant 
guerilla  warfare,  that  only  2,000  returned  to  China.  A still  larger  army  was  sent  under  the  emperor’s  favourite 
general,  A-quei,  which  had  scarcely  entered  Burmah,  when  the  troops  were  attacked  by  the  jungle  fever,  and 
thousands  perished.  To  save  the  remainder,  A-quei  concluded  a peace  w'ith  the  Burmese  generals,  who,  on  their 
return  to  Ava,  were  disgraced,  because  they  had  suffered  one  Chinaman  to  leave  Burmah  alive.  Wars  with  the 
Meaou-tse  mountaineers,  and  with  various  parties  of  rebels,  occurred  at  different  periods  of  Keen-lung’s  reign ; 
and  the  barbarity'  with  which  he  treated  all  prisoners  who  fell  into  his  hands  was  the  great  blot  upon  his  character. 
One  of  the  most  serious  rebellions  took  place  in  the  island  of  Formosa.  Roused  to  resistance  by  the  exactions 
and  cruelties  of  the  mandarin  governors,  the  people  put  one  of  them  to  death.  The  viceroy  of  Fo-kien  was  sent 
to  punish  them,  which  he  did  by  ordering  a number  of  Formosans  to  be  executed  without  any  regard  to  their 
connection  with  the  murder  of  the  mandarin.  This  had  the  effect  of  causing  the  inhabitants  to  rise  in  a body, 
and  a scene,  resembling  the  Sicilian  Vespers,  ensued,  every  Chinese  and  Tartar  found  on  the  island  being 
massacred.  A fleet  and  army  were  then  sent  to  the  island  ; and  after  a display  of  great  heroism  on  the  part  or 
the  inhabitants,  they  obtained  a treaty  indemnifying  them  for  their  losses,  and  giving  them  security  against  the 
recurrence  of  such  tyranny  as  had  caused  their  rebellion. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  events  of  Keen-lung’s  reign  was  the  arrival,  in  1793,  of  an  embassy  from 
England,  the  object  of  which  was  to  procure,  if  possible,  permission  from  the  emperor  to  trade  at  Ningpo,  Chusan, 
Tieii-tsin,  and  other  places,  as  well  as  at  Canton,  where  the  commercial  intercourse  had,  from  the  commencement 
of  the  century,  met  with  continual  interruptions.  Many  years  w’ere  spent  in  endeavours  to  obtain  a relaxation  of 
the  high  duties  demanded  there ; and,  in  1734,  only  one  ship  was  sent  to  the  port,  in  consequence  of  the  exactions 
of  the  Chinese  authorities.  In  1736,  attempts  were  made  to  open  a trade  at  Ningpo,  which  failed,  the  mandarins 
demanding  the  surrender  of  the  arms  and  ammunition  on  board  the  ship  Normanton,  that  proceeded  there  on  a 
preliminary  mission.  Soon  after  the  accession  of  Keen-lung,  he  remitted  an  extra  duty  of  ten  per  cent.,  which,  a few 
years  before,  the  Hoppo,  or  chief  commissioner  of  customs  at  Canton,  had  laid  upon  exports.  When  the  European 
traders  were  informed  of  this  remission  by  the  Hong  merchants,  they  wmre  told  “that  they  must  prostrate 
themselves,  kneeling  on  both  knees,”  to  thank  the  emperor,  which  they  refused  to  do ; the  duty  was  remitted, 
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notwifclistanding.  This  concession  was  not,  as  might  have  been  expected,  the  forerunner  of  more  liberality  on  the 
part  of  the  Chinese;  and  the  commercial  annals  of  the  century  consist  of  little  more  than  records  of  struggles 
between  the  traders  ind  the  authorities — at  Canton  arid  elsewhere — wherever  an  attempt  was  made  to  trade ; the 
Chinese  throughout  acting  upon  what  Pere  Premare  tells  us  is  the  fundamental  maxim  of  their  intercourse  with 
foreigners.  “The  barbarians,”  they  say,  according  to  the  father,  “are  like  beasts,  and  are  not  to  be  ruled  on  the 
same  principles  as  citizens.  Were  any  one  to  attempt  to  control  them  by  the  great  maxims  of  reason,  it  would 
tend  to  nothing  but  confusion.  The  ancient  kings  well  understood  this ; and,  accordingly,  ruled  barbarians  by 
misrule.  Therefore,  to  rule  barbarians  by  misrule  is  the  true  and  the  best  way  of  ruling  them.” 

Notwithstanding  all  the  difficulties  thrown  in  the  way  of  the  traders  by  the  Chinese,  and  the  arbitrary,  and 
not  unfrequently  treacherous,  proceedings  which  sometimes  led  to  the  undeserved  death  of  an  unfortunate 
European,  the  trade  with  Canton  increased.  As  far  as  England  was  concerned,  it  was  in  the  hands  of  the  East 
India  Company ; and  commissioners,  and  a select  committee  deputed  by  them,  managed  the  affairs  of  the  English 
at  Canton.  Its  growing  importance  attracted  the  attention  of  the  home  government;  and  as,  in  1785,  Keen- 
lung  issued  a decree  releasing  the  imprisoned  monks,  and  allowing  them  either  to  join  their  brethren  at  Peking, 
or  to  proceed  to  Europe,  this  relaxation  of  his  former  severity  to  the  Christians  may  have  led  to  the  supposition 
that  he  would  be  inclined  to  receive  favourably  a European  embassy.  At  all  events,  the  English  government 
resolved,  in  1788,  to  send  Colonel  Cathcart  as  ambassador  to  Peking.  He  went  out  in  the  Vestal  frigate,  but  di.ed 
on  his  passage,  when  the  vessel  had  arrived  in  the  Bay  of  Sunda : this  put  a stop  to  the  mission,  and  the  frigate 
returned  to  England.  In  1792,  the  project  of  an  embassy  to  China  was  revived  by  Mr.  Duudas  (afterwards 
Lord  Melville),  who  urged  the  propriety  of  that  step,  on  the  ground,  that  the  trade  of  England  with  China  had 
gradually  increased,  until  it  exceeded  that  of  all  other  nations ; and  a hope  was  expressed,  that  the  presence  of  an 
ambassador  “ might  relax  the  various  trammels  by  which  the  commerce  with  China  was  shackled,  relieve  it  from 
some  of  its  exactions,  and  place  our  countrymen  at  Canton  on  a footing  of  greater  respectability,  as  well  as  security 
in  relation  to  the  local  government.”  It  was  therefore  resolved  to  send  out  Lord  Macartney  as  a special  envoy  ; 
and  his  lordship  left  England,  in  the  Lion,  a 64-gun  ship,  on  the  26th  of  September,  accompanied  by  Sir  George 
Leonard  Staunton,  as  secretary  of  legation.  His  lordship  did  not  arrive  at  Peking  till  the  following  September : 
on  the  14th  of  that  month,  the  ambassador  was  presented  to  the  emperor,  who  dispensed  with  the  Tartar  act  of 
homage,  called  the  Kou-tou ; and  there  was  much  negotiating  with  the  mandarins.  All  that  was  obtained, 
however,  was  the  recall  of  the  viceroy  of  Canton,  whose  insolence  and  extortion  had  been  so  unbearable : the 
mandarins  evaded  all  proposals  made  for  the  opening  of  other  ports  besides  Canton ; and  the  emperor  transmitted 
a letter  to  the  king  of  England,  refusing  to  make  any  alteration  in  the  commercial  system.  The  Eussians  then 
(said  his  imperial  majesty)  only  traded  at  Kiatcha,  and  British  commerce  must  be  strictly  limited  to  Canton. 
“ You  will  not  be  able  to  complain,”  said  the  emperor,  at  the  conclusion  of  his  missive,  “ that  I had  not  clearly 
forewarned  you.  Let  us,  therefore,  live  in  peace  and  friendship.  I do  not  make  light  of  my  words.” 

Lord  Macartney  left  Peking  October  7th,  1793,  and  arrived  in  England  on  the  6th  of  September,  1704. 
Although  his  mission  had  failed  in  its  immediate  objects,  it  was  confidently  expected  that  it  would  result  in  putting 
the  British  upon  a better  footing  in  China ; and  it  was  resolved  that  a letter  should  be  addressed,  in  the  name 
of  his  Britannic  majesty,  to  the  Chinese  emperor,  and  transmitted,  with  suitable  presents,  to  Peking.  These 
reached  Canton  in  June,  1795,  accompanied  by  letters  and  presents  from  the  ministers  and  the  chairman  of  the 
East  India  Company,  to  the  viceroy  of  Canton.  Soon  after  the  receipt  of  the  letter.  Keen-lung,  having  reigned 
sixty  years,  resigned  the  throne  to  his  son,  Kea-king,  conferring  on  himself  the  title  of  “ supreme  emperor.”  He  died 
in  1798,  leaving  behind  him  the  repute  of  having  been  one  of  the  best  sovereigns  that  had  ever  reigned  in  China. 

Kea-king  was,  in  many  respects,  quite  unworthy  of  his  father.  He  renewed  the  persecutions  of  the 
Christians,  which  had  been  discontinued,  and  were  almost  forgotten — putting  some  to  death,  torturing  others,  and 
banishing  not  a few  into  Tartary,  where  they  stirred  up  a spirit  of  hostility  to  China.  In  the  first  year  of  his 
reign,  he  issued  a decree,  prohibiting  the  importation  of  opium.  That  drug  was  brought  to  China,  as  a medicine, 
in  some  of  the  earliest  ships  that  traded  to  the  Celestial  empire.  It  soon  began  to  be  used  for  other  purposes ; 
and,  in  1767,  the  amount  imported  was  1,000  chests  per  annum.  It  was  allowed  to  come  in  on  the  payment  of 
five  mace  per  catty,  and  was  mostly  delivered  to,  and  "bonded  by,  the  government.  The  importation  continuing 
to  increase,  and  its  use  being  considered  prejudicial,  Kea-king  prohibited  it;  and  from  that  date  the  opium  traffic 
with  China  has  been  a smuggling  transaction.  Kea-king  was  scarcely  seated  on  the  throne,  when  he  had  to 
defend  himself  against  rebels ; and  so  numerous  and  formidable  were  the  insurrections  that  broke  out  in  every 
part  of  the  empire,  that — a victim  himself  to  licentiousness,  and  without  a spark  of  heroism  in  his  composition — • 
he  feared  being  able  to  subdue  them  by  force ; and  he  therefore  bought  off  their  leaders,  promoting  them  to  high 
offices  under  his  government.  Eor  ten  years  the  Chinese  coasts  were  also  devastated  by  pirates — the  Ladrones — • 
who,  at  last,  were  dealt  with  in  the  same  way:  a peace  was  made;  their  chiefs  were  appointed  to  command  junks 
in  the  imperial  navy ; and  the  termination  of  hostilities  with  these  marauders  was  celebrated  by  a grand  festival  at 
Canton.  In  1813  a conspiracy  was  formed  against  him  by  some  members  of  his  own  family,  headed  by  Liii-king, 
his  favourite  eunuch.  They  had  a considerable  force  at  their  disposal,  and  some  of  them  forced  their  way  into  the 
palace,  with  the  avowed  intention  of  putting  Kea-king  to  death,  and  proclaiming  Lin-king  his  successor.  His 
second  son,  Ming,  put  himself  at  the  head  of  a mere  handful  of  the  “Tiger”  guards,  repulsed  the  conspirators, 
two  of  whom  he  shot  with  his  own  hand  (Lin-king  being  one  of  them),  and  thus  preserved  the  life,  and  secured 
the  throne  of  his  father. 

The  intercourse  between  China  and  Europe  had  continued  to  increase  since  the  commencement  of  the 
century ; and,  in  1802,  the  flag  of  the  United  States  of  America  was  first  hoisted  at  Canton.  During  the  war 
with  Erance,  subsequent  to  that  year,  that  power  kept  a large  naval  force  in  the  Chinese  seas,  with  a view  to  put 
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a stop,  if  possible,  to  both  our  Cbiuese  and  Indian  trade.  The  superiority  of  England  on  the  ocean,  however,  was 
soon  established,  and  our  merchants  had  nothing  to  contend  witli  but  the  difficulties  the  Chinese  threw  in  their 
way,  til)  1814,  when  the  capture  of  two  vessels  of  the  United  States,  by  British  cruisers — England  being  then  at 
war  with  that  country — involved  the  select  committee  in  disputes  with  the  Chinese  authorities.  The  latter 
wanted  the  blockade  of  the  United  States’  ships  in  the  Canton  river  raised,  and  the  English  ships  of  war  sent 
away.  As  these  demands  were  not  complied  with,  they  prohibited  natives  from  entering  into  the  Company’s 
employ,  sent  policemen  to  enter  the  factory,  and  seize  upon  any  Chinese  whom  they  might  find  there ; attempted 
to  prevent  the  passage  of  the  boats  of  British  vessels  in  the  river,  and  to  cut  off  all  communication  with  the 
British  ships  of  war.  The  select  committee  met  these  measures  by  stopping  the  trade.  Notwithstanding  all  their 
vexatious  proceedings,  it  appears  the  consumption  of  their  produce  in  England  was  a source  of  so  much  profit  to 
the  Chinese  that  they  were  unwilling  to  forfeit  it;  and  they  immediately  sent  a mandarin  to  meet  Sir  George 
Staunton,  then  first  commissioner  at  Canton,  for  the  purpose  of  negotiating.  The  interview  took  place  at  Canton, 
on  the  20th  of  October,  Sir  George  being  accompanied  by  Sir  Theophilus  Metcalfe,  and  Mr.  (now  Sir  J.  F.) 
Davis.  Before  much  progress  had  been  made  in  the  negotiation,  the  viceroy  suddenly  resolved  to  break  it  off, 
and  the  select  committee  immediately  directed  all  British  subjects  to  leave  Canton ; and  Sir  George  Staunton,  and 
the  gentlemen  with  him,  embarking  on  board  the  Wexford,  the  entire  fleet  proceeded  down  the  river.  This 
brought  the  Chinese  to  their  senses.  A deputation  of  the  Hong  merchants  was  dispatched  to  ask  Sir  George 
Staunton  to  return  to  Canton,  and  renew  the  negotiations.  They  ended,  this  time,  in  an  agreement,  by  which 
“ the  privilege  of  corresponding  with  the  government  under  seal,  and  in  the  native  character,  was,  for  the  first 
time,  established ; an  assurance  was  given  that  no  Chinese  officer  should  ever  enter  the  British  factory  without 
leave  previously  obtained ; and  license  was  given  to  native  servants  to  enter  into  the  service  of  the  English, 
without  molestation  from  the  petty  mandarins.”* 

Though  this  termination  of  the  difference  was  considered  highly  satisfactory  in  England,  it  was  deemed 
desirable,  if  possible,  to  place  her  commercial  intercourse  with  China  upon  a surer  foundation,  and  put  it  out  of 
the  power  of  capricious  officials  to  interfere  with,  and  interrupt,  it  at  their  pleasure.  For  this  purpose,  in  1816, 
another  embassy  was  sent  to  China,  with  Lord  Amherst  at  its  head.  His  lordship  left  England  on  the  10th  of 
February,  in  the  Alceste  frigate,  and  arrived  at  Macao  on  the  12th  of  July.  There  Sir  George  Staunton, 
and  the  secretaries  to  the  select  committee,  with  the  other  gentlemen  who  were  appointed  to  accompany  the 
mission  to  Peking,  joined.  The  Aleeste  was  accompanied  by  the  Lyra  (a  government  brig)  and  the  General 
Hewett  (a  Company’s  ship)  ; and  the  three  vessels  arrived  in  the  Gulf  of  Pe-chee-lee  on  the  28th  of  July.  The 
ambassador  did  not  land  till  the  9th  of  August ; on  the  12th,  he  was  entertained  at  Tien-tsin,  at  a feast  on  the 
part  of  the  emperor;  and  it  was  then  that  the  first  attempt  was  made  to  induce  him  to  perform  the  Kou-tou. 
These  attempts  were  repeated ; and  as  Lord  Amherst  positively  refused  to  submit  to  such  a degradation,  he  was 
not  received  by  the  emperor.  The  refusal  is  attributed,  however,  rather  to  the  intrigues  of  the  Canton  officials 
(whose  conduct  was  so  seriously  impugned),  than  to  the  non-compliance  with  a custom,  which  was  not  insisted 
upon  in  the  case  of  Lord  Macartney.  The  embassy  returned  to  Canton  by  the  interior  of  China,  the  vessels 
having  proceeded  there  as  soon  as  the  mission  had  landed.  The  Canton  authorities  displayed  their  temper  in  the 
treatment  of  these  vessels.  The  Hoppo  refused  to  let  the  Hewett  take  in  a cargo ; and  the  Alceste  and  Lyra  were 
prohibited  from  anchoring  at  Whampoa.  The  Alceste,  however,  took  no  heed  of  the  prohibition,  but  proceeded 
very  leisurely  up  the  river,  and  was  fired  at  by  some  war-junks,  and  from  the  fort  at  the  mouth  of  the  Bocca  Tigris. 
A single  shot  silenced  the  former ; and  one  broadside  caused  the  garrison  to  evacuate  the  fort.  The  effect  of  this 
decided  conduct  was  soon  seen.  Provisions,  in  abundance,  were  sent  to  the  Alceste ; the  Hewett  was  permitted 
to  load  ; and  the  firing  from  the  fort  and  junks  was  publicly  declared  to  be  a salute.  The  members  of  the  embassy 
reached  Canton  on  the  1st  of  January,  1817 ; the  emperor  had  forwarded  a letter  for  the  prince-regent,  to  the 
viceroy,  with  orders  to  deliver  it  himself  into  Lord  Amherst’s  hands;  and  having  received  it,  the  mission  returned. 
In  the  letter,  the  emperor,  alluding  to  the  refusal  of  his  lordship  to  perform  the  Kou-tou,  said — “ I have  sent  these 
ambassadors  home  to  their  own  country,  without  punishing  them  for  the  high  crime  they  have  committed.” 

This  embassy  was  accompanied  to  Peking  by  the  Kev.  Bobert  Morrison,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men 
whose  name  is  connected  with  the  British  intercourse  with  Cliina.  His  ancestors  were  Scottish  husbandmen ; 
but  his  father,  quitting  Perthshire  and  the  plough,  became  a mechanic  and  a man  of  substance,  and  Robert  was 
born  at  Morpeth,  on  the  5th  of  January,  1782.  In  his  youth,  he  is  described  as  being  “somewhat  loose  and 
profane” — bad  qualities,  which  were  soon  substituted  by  others  of  the  highest  description.  His  education 
completed,  he  resolved — and  that  from  the  impression  he  felt  of  the  claims  of  the  cause  of  missions — to  become  a 
missionary  ; and  his  services  being  offered  to,  and  accepted  by,  the  London  Missionary  Society,  he  was,  in  1804, 
appointed  to  the  Chinese  mission  which  that  society  resolved  to  establish.  He  immediately  commenced  the  study 
of  the  Chinese  language  ; and,  in  1807,  sailed  for  Canton,  where  he  arrived  oil  the  7th  of  September  in  the  same 
year.  At  that  time  there  appeared  no  prospect  of  success  for  a protestaut  missionary  in  China.  Whilst  the 
Chinese  government  and  authorities  forbade  all  attempts  at  propagating  the  gospel,  the  East  India  Company 
forbade  any  person  under  their  rule  to  stay  in  the  country,  except  for  trading  purposes.  For  some  time^ 
Mr.  Morrison  attempted  to  evade  observation  by  walking  about  in  a Chinese  frock,  and  with  thick  Chinese  shoes — 
wearing  a tail,  allowing  his  nails  to  grow,  and  eating  with  chopsticks.  He  is  said,  subsequently,  to  have  dis- 
approved of  this  course,  though  it  doubtless  afforded  him  facilities  for  acquiring  that  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
language,  which  enabled  him  to  prepare  a Chinese  version  of  the  Scriptures,  and  to  compile  a Chinese  grammar 
and  dictionary.  Ill-health,  brought  on  by  fatigue,  caused  him  to  remove  to  Macao ; and,  after  his  return  tO' 
Canton,  all  Englishmen  being  ordered  away,  he  again  went  to  the  Portuguese  settlement,  where  he  married,  in 
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Eebruary,  1809.  Soon  after,  he  was  appointed  Chinese  secretary,  and  translator  to  the  East  India  Company, 
with  a salary  of  £1,000  per  annum.  He  continued  to  reside  at  Macao,  as  no  European  female  was  then  suffered 
to  remain  at  Canton;  and  there,  in  1813,  he  was  joined  by  the  Rev.  W.  Milne,  who  subsequently  settled  at 
Malacca,  which  was  made  the  head-quarters  of  the  mission.  In  July,  181di,  the  first  Chinese  protestant  convert 
was  baptized  “at  a spring  of  water  issuing  from  the  foot  of  a lofty  hill  by  the  sea-side.”  The  journey  of 
Mr.  Morrison  to  Peking,  in  1816,  afforded  him  a little  relaxation  after  four  years’  study  and  application  to  bis 
translations,  &c.  His  services  were  of  the  greatest  use  to  the  embassy ; and,  on  its  arrival  at  Canton,  he  again 
returned  to  Macao,  where  he  prosecuted  his  labours  with  undiminished  zeal. 

Kea-king  died  in  1820,  and  he  bequeathed  the  imperial  crown  to  his  second  son,  Ming,  on  account  of  his 
gallantry  in  suppressing  the  revolt  of  1813  ; who,  on  ascending  the  throne,  took  the  name  of  Taoeu-kwang,  “ The 
Glory  of  Reason.”  His  personal  character  was  greatly  superior  to  that  of  his  father ; but  he  did  not  display,  on 
the  throne,  the  vigour  which  had  caused  his  elevation ; on  the  contrary,  he  led  a life  of  effeminacy,  leaving  the 
conduct  of  affairs  chiefly  to  his  ministers.  He  signalised  his  accession  by  the  expulsion  from  Peking  of  the  last 
of  those  European  missionaries  who,  on  account  of  their  astronomical  knowledge,  had  been  attached,  for  200 
years  in  succession,  to  that  board  whose  function  it  is  to  observe  the  celestial  bodies ; and,  subsequently,  his  reign 
was  greatly  troubled  by  rebellions.  Indeed,  much  as  those  of  his  predecessors  were  disturbed  by  domestic  strife, 
it  is  said,  that  “ in  no  one  reign  has  there  been  chronicled  so  many  calamities  and  open  insurrections  (in  almost 
every  province  of  China  proper),  as  under  Taoeu-kwang.”  Of  these  calamities  and  insurrections  we  have  no 
detailed  accounts ; but  there  was  an  important  war  with  a foreign  power  during  his  reign ; and  his  choice  of 
ministers  is  supposed  not  only  to  have  been  the  cause  of  the  quarrel  with  England,  but  also  to  have  led  to  that 
insurrection,  especially  against  the  Mantchoo  race,  which  still  rages  in  China.  These  ministers  were  selected 
“from  amongst  those  statesmen  who,  in  the  eyes  of  the  people,  were  the  faithful  guardians  of  Chinese  traditions.” 
* * * “ Chinese  to  the  backbone,  and  full  of  superb  disdain  for  barbarians,  they  led  their  country  into  a disastrous 
war,  because  they  did  not  understand  that  the  moment  was  come  for  them  to  descend  from  the  diplomatic  eleva- 
tion, upon  which  their  presumption  and  European  forbearance  had  so  long  maintained  them ; and  the  same 
resistance  to  the  spirit  of  the  times  brought  on  the  insurrection,”*  whose  history  we  shall  subsequently  trace. 

Notwithstanding  the  failure  of  Lord  Amherst’s  mission,  the  trade  of  the  East  India  Company  with  China 
continued  to  increase,  though  all  efforts  to  extend  it  beyond  the  province  of  Canton  failed,  except  with  respect  to 
opium,  the  demand  for  which,  notwithstanding  the  decree  of  1796,  prohibiting  its  importation,  continued  to 
increase.  Eor  several  years  the  chief  emporium  of  this  trade  was  Macao ; but,  in  1822,  in  consequence  of  the 
exactions  of  the  Portuguese,  it  was  taken  to  Lintin — a small  island  between  Macao  and  the  Bocca  Tigris.  The 
smuggling  of  the  drug  into  the  country  was  either  neglected  or  connived  at  by  the  Chinese  authorities ; and  as  the 
surreptitious  trade  extended  along  the  whole  coast  of  China  to  the  eastward,  it  was  thought  a similar  trade  might 
be  established  for  manufactured  goods.  The  attempt  was  made,  and  failed. — The  Lord  Amherst,  a small  Company’s 
ship,  was,  in  the  year  1832,  fltted  out,  and  sent,  under  the  command  of  one  of  the  Company’s  servants,  to  try  the 
experiment ; M.  Gutzlaff,  a missionary  well  versed  in  the  spoken  language  of  China,  accompanying  him.  In 
some  instances  the  English  were  well  received ; in  others,  their  advances  were  repelled ; but  everywhere  commerce 
was  prevented  by  the  mandarins,  except  in  one  or  two  trivial  instances.  The  loss  on  the  Amherst's  voyage  was 
£5,647 ; and,  in  the  report  that  was  made  of  it,  it  was  stated,  that  “ much  alarm  and  suspicion  had  invariably 
been  manifested,  on  the  part  of  the  local  governments,  at  their  appearance ; and  to  fear,  might  be  mainly  attributed 
the  civility  which,  on  some  occasions,  they  exhibited.”t  Still  the  opium  trade  continued,  and  it  was  a source 
of  considerable  revenue  to  the  East  India  Company,  who  had  a strict  monopoly  of  the  drug  in  India ; and  the 
chief  supply  came  from  that  country. 

In  1833,  the  monopoly  till  that  year  enjoyed  by  the  East  India  Company,  of  the  trade  to  India  and  China, 
was  abolished ; and  the  traffic  was  not  only  thrown  open  to  merchants  generally,  like  that  to  all  other  parts  of  the 
world,  but  the  Company  was  prohibited  from  trading  at  all,  and  their  commercial  property  and  shipping  were  sold 
at  a great  loss.  Previous  to  this  step  being  taken,  a select  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  had  been 
appointed  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  Company,  as  had  always  been  the  case  when  the  time  fixed  for  the 
termination  of  its  charter  (which,  since  1784,  had  been  renewed  for  periods  of  twenty  years)  arrived ; and  several 
witnesses,  before  that  committee,  declared  their  opinion,  that  “ the  removal  of  the  China  trade  from  the  manage- 
ment and  control  of  the  Company  would  be  attended  by  a great  increase  of  smuggling,  and  by  an  aggravation  of 
all  those  circumstances  which  were  calculated  to  embroil  the  English  with  the  government  of  China.”  ^ The  Duke 
of  "Wellington  was  firmly  of  opinion  that,  if  the  trade  were  thrown  open,  the  Company  should  still  be  permitted  to 
trade,  simultaneously  with  other  British  merchants ; and  that  the  management  of  the  traffic  should  still  be  left  in 
the  hands  of  their  officials.  His  Grace  was,  however,  overruled ; and  the  government  was  authorised  to  appoint 
three  superintendents  of  the  trade  with  China,  and  to  invest  them  with  certain  powers  and  authorities.  Lord 
Napier,  Mr.  Davis,  and  Sir  George  Robinson  were  the  three  first  superintendents  or  commissioners;  and 
Dr.  Morrison  was  appointed  the  Chinese  secretary  to  the  commission.  This  reverend  gentleman,  subsequent  to 
his  return  to  Macao,  had,  in  conjunction  with  the  Rev.  W.  Milne,  diligently  carried  on  the  translation  of  the 
Scriptures  into  Chinese,  in  which  they  were  assisted  by  a Chinese  convert,  Leang-a-fa,  well-known  to  those  who 
are  conversant  with  the  history  of  the  Chinese  missions ; who  was  baptized  by  Mr.  Milne  in  November,  1816, 
and  subsequently  had  his  wife  and  child  baptized — “forming,”  says  Dr.  Morrison,  in  one  of  his  letters,  “a  little 
Christian  family  in  this  pagan  land.”§  Towards  the  close  of  1819,  an  entire  Chinese  version  of  the  Bible 
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§ Writing  from  Macao,  in  1827,  Dr.  Morrison  says — “ Leang-a-fa,  the  native  evangelist,  is  in  Canton,  printing  tracts  of  his  own  com- 
position, for  the  Tract  Society.  Agang,  liis  colleague,  is  working  my  lithographic  press.” 
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appeared,  chiefly  the  work  of  Dr.  Morrison ; and  the  Anglo-Chinese  college  at  Malacca  was  established,  and 
liberally  endowed  by  him.  In  1821  he  became  a widower,  and,  at  the  close  of  1823,  he  returned  to  Europe, 
visiting  France,  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland.  He  married  again,  and  returned  to  China  in  1827.  Once  more 
he  resumed  the  labours  of  the  past ; and  he  died  on  the  1st  of  August,  1834,  shortly  after  his  appointment  as 
secretary  to  the  commission. 

The  commissioners  had  a very  difficult  task  to  perform.  When  Lord  Napier  arrived  at  Canton,  on  the  25th 
of  July,  1833,  the  viceroy  refused  to  receive  him,  as  his  appointment  had  not  been  notified  to,  and  approved  bv, 
the  emperor ; and,  in  taking  this  course,  the  Chinese  official  had  the  practice  of  European  governments  to  appeal 
to.  His  lordship,  on  his  part,  declined  to  correspond  with  the  Hong  merchants,  through  whom  the  more 
immediate  commercial  business  had  been  transacted  previously  by  the  select  committee.  The  viceroy  not  only 
refused  Lord  Napier’s  letter  of  introduction,  but  various  acts  of  annoyance  and  indignity  were  offered  to  his 
lordship — his  baggage  being  broken  open,  his  residence  beset  with  soldiers,  his  native  servants  driven  away,  and  his 
supplies  of  provisions  cut  off.  Not  knowing  to  what  lengths  the  Chinese  might  proceed,  his  lordship  ordered 
Captain  Blackwood,  commanding  the  Imogens  and  Andromache,  lying  in  the  estuary  of  the  Pearl  Eiver,  to  proceed 
to  the  anchorage  of  the  merchant  ships  at  Whampoa.  Accordingly,  early  on  the  morning  of  the  7th  of  September, 
the  two  ships  effected  the  passage  of  the  Bocca  Tigris.  One  of  the  batteries  opened  a fire  upon  the  vessels ; but 
they  passed  within  pistol-shot,  and  a broadside  knocked  the  stones  of  the  battery  about  the  ears  of  the  garrison. 
One  man  was  killed,  and  a few  wounded,  on  board  the  ships,  which,  owing  to  baffling  winds,  did  not  reach  the 
Whampoa  anchorage  till  the  11th  of  September.  The  appearance  of  the  vessels  produced  no  effect.  The  viceroy 
had  prohibited  all  trade,  and  he  refused  to  permit  the  communication  to  be  reopened  till  the  frigates  had  retired 
and  Lord  Napier  had  withdrawn.  Not  feeling  warranted  in  resorting  to  extremities,  his  lordship  embarked  for 
Macao  on  the  21st  of  September,  having  ordered  the  frigates  to  proceed  to  Lintin.  He  had  been  indisposed 
when  he  left  Canton,  and  became  so  much  worse  after  his  arrival  at  Macao,  that  he  resigned  as  first  super- 
intendent, and  Mr.  Davis  was  appointed  to  succeed  him.  That  gentleman  abolished  the  office  of  master- attendant, 
held  by  Captain  Elliot,  and  then  rendered  unnecessary  by  the  abandonment,  in  England,  of  the  scheme  for  levying 
duties  on  the  ships  in  the  Canton  river ; and  appointed  the  captain  secretary  to  the  commission.  Mr.  Morrison, 
son  of  the  late  Dr.  Morrison,  was  nominated  Chinese  secretary  ; and  the  services  of  M.  Gutzlaff  were  secured  as 
joint  interpreter. 

Mr.  Davis  being  obliged  soon  to  go  to  England,  Sir  George  Eobinson  became  chief  superintendent ; and, 
during  ] 835  and  1836,  the  public  affairs  at  Canton  proceeded  in  uninterrupted  quiet ; though  one  result  of  the 
opening  of  the  trade  was  to  give  an  immediate  stimulus  to  smuggling  of  every  kind;  and  the  illicit  traffic, 
especially  in  opium,  continued  to  increase,  and  that  to  such  a degree  as  to  attract  the  notice  of  the  government  at 
Peking.  Writing  in  1838,  Captain  Elliot,  who  had  then  succeeded  Sir  G.  Eobinson  as  chief  superintendent,  says — 

“ There  seems  no  longer  any  room  to  doubt  that  the  court  has  finally  determined  to  suppress,  or,  more  probably, 
most  extensively  to  check,  the  opium  trade.  The  immense,  and,  it  must  be  said,  the  most  unfortunate,  increase 
of  the  supply  during  the  last  four  years,  the  rapid  growth  of  the  east  trade  in  opium,  and  the  continued  drain  of 
the  silver,  have,  no  doubt,  greatly  alarmed  the  government.”  Hitherto  confined  to  Lintin,  where  the  opium  was 
transferred  from  the  importing  vessels  to  Chinese  junks  always  lying  to  receive  it,  the  trade  penetrated  within  the 
Bocca  Tigris ; and  this  Sir  J.  Davis  thinks  exasperated  the  Peking  government.  Small  boats  passed  up  the  river 
vrith  opium  to  Canton ; which  led  to  the  seizure  of  the  offenders  where  they  could  be  found,  and  sometimes  to  the 
apprehension  of  innocent  men.  In  September,  1838,  an  attempt  by  the  Chinese  authorities  to  execute  a native 
opium-dealer  immediately  before  the  factories,  led  to  an  affray  between  the  Europeans  and  the  Chinese,  in  which 
the  former  would  probably  have  suffered  severely,  had  not  the  Chinese  soldiers  dispersed  the  mob.  After  this 
event  Captain  Elliot  took  active  steps  to  repress  the  traffic.  He  served  notices  on  all  British- owned  boats 
actually  engaged  in  it,  to  proceed  outside  or  fall  below  the  Bocca  Tigris ; and,  on  the  18th  of  December,  he  issued 
a circular,  in  which  all  her  majesty’s  subjects  concerned  in  the  opium  trade  were  warned,  that  if  any  native  came 
by  his  or  her  death  in  the  course  of  that  illicit  traffic,  they  would  be  subject  to  trial  in  the  same  manner  as  if 
they  were  within  the  jurisdiction  of  her  majesty’s  courts  at  Westminster.  He  also  offered  to  co-operate  with  the 
Chinese  government  in  their  efforts  to  put  down  the  river-smuggling ; and,  if  the  Chinese  authorities  had  acted 
promptly  with  the  English  superintendent,  there  is  little  doubt  but  that  the  traffic  might  have  been  suppressed, 
at  all  events  in  the  Pearl  Eiver ; and  greatly  reduced  elsewhere. 

The  government  at  Peking  resolved  to  send  Lin,  a Chinese  of  rank,  as  a kin-chae,  or  special  imperial  com- 
missioner,  to  Canton,  and  it  was  intimated,  that  he  would  take  unusually  strong  measures  to  suppress  the  opium 
traffic,  and  punish  the  offenders.  The  appointment  of  this  functionary  was  announced  by  a proclamation  issued 
in  January,  1839,  by  the  local  government  of  Canton.  His  arrival  was  preceded  by  a native  opium  smuggler 
being  publicly  strangled  in  the  square  before  the  foreign  factories,  the  presence  of  a considerable  body  of  troops 
rendering  all  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  Europeans  useless.  The  European  flags  were  immediately  hauled 
down,  and  remonstrances  made ; to  which  no  answer  was  returned,  but  tents  were  pitched,  troops  assembled, 
junks  collected,  and  a numerous  display  of  old  vessels,  prepared  and  preparing  to  serve  as  fire-ships,  was  made 
under  the  forts  at  the  Bocca  Tigris.  The  imperial  commissioner  arrived  in  March ; and,  immediately  upon  his 
arrival,  issued  an  edict  to  the  foreigners,  demanding  that  every  particle  of  opium  on  board  the  ships  should  be 
delivered  to  the  government,  in  order  that  it  might  be  burned  and  destroyed.  A bond  was  also  required,  in  the 
foreign  and  Chinese  languages,  engaging  that  “the  ships  should  never  again"  dare  to  bring  opium  and  that,  “if 
any  should  be  brought,  it  should  be  forfeited,  and  the  parties  suffer  death  moreover,  it  was  to  be  declared  that 
“ such  punishment  would  be  willingly  submitted  to.”  Lin  plainly  threatened,  that  if  his  requisitions  were  not 
complied  with,  the  foreigners  would  be  overwhelmed  by  numbers,  and  sacrificed. 
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On  hearing  of  these  proceedings,  Captain  Elliot,  then  at  Macao,  proceeded  to  Canton,  where  he  summoned 
the  foreign  community  together,  and  exhorted  them  to  be  moderate  and  calm.  The  same  night,  the  native 
servants  were  removed ; the  supplies  cut  off ; an  arc  of  boats  was  formed,  filled  with  armed  men,  the  extremes  of 
which  touched  the  east  and  west  banks  of  the  river  in  front  of  the  factories ; the  square  between,  and  the  rear, 
were  occupied  in  strong  force,  and  the  factories  were  placed  in  a state  of  strict  blockade.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, the  superintendent,  having  no  force  at  his  command,  and  believing  that  a mass  of  human  life  would  be 
sacrificed  if  concessions  were  not  made,  issued  a circular  to  his  countrymen,  requiring  them  to  deliver  up  to  hi  n 
all  the  English  opium  actually  on  the  coast  of  China  at  that  date.  On  the  3rd  of  April,  the  deputy-superin- 
tendent proceeded  down  the  river,  with  the  mandarins  and  Hong  merchants,  and  20,283  chests  of  opium,  from 
the  ships  below  the  Bocca  Tigris,  were  placed  in  their  hands.  On  the  4th  of  May,  the  opium  having  all  been 
delivered  at  Canton,  the  state  of  imprisonment  and  blockade  there  ceased ; leave  was  given  for  all  to  quit,  except 
sixteen  individuals,  who  ultimately  took  their  departure,  under  an  edict  never  to  return ; and  Captain  Elliot  wrote 
to  Lord  Auckland,  then  governor- general  of  India,  stating  the  occurrences  by  which  the  great  trade  of  Canton 
was  broken  up,  “perhaps  for  ever;”  and  requesting  his  lordship  to  send  him  as  many  armed  vessels  as  could  be 
spared  from  India,  for  the  protection  of  life  and  property.  That  both  were  in  danger  was  evident  from  the  steps 
taken  by  the  authorities  at  Canton,  who  ordered  all  unlicensed  merchants  and  shopkeepers  to  remove,  and  the 
streets  in  which  they  resided  were  blocked  up ; barriers  were  built  across  others ; the  factories  were  stockaded ; 
the  terraces  torn  down ; and  all  the  foreigners  were  little  better  than  prisoners.  Captain  Elliot  took  steps  to 
liberate  the  English,  and  remained  till  he  saw  them  safe  on  board  the  vessels,  and  on  their  way  to  Macao ; and 
then,  on  the  25th  of  May,  he  repaired  to  that  port  himself.  His  conduct,  throughout  these  transactions,  was 
highly  eulogised  in  the  House  of  Lords,  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington.* 

June  had  scarcely  set  in,  when  preparations  were  made  for  the  destruction  of  the  opium  surrendered,  which 
occupied  twenty  days.  It  was  soon  found,  however,  that  in  attempting  to  control  the  public  taste,  and  to  compel 
the  Chinese  to  give  up  the  pleasure  derived  from  the  drug,  was  a task  beyond  the  powers  of  the  authorities. 
Instead  of  the  traflSc  being  put  an  end  to,  the  seizure  of  the  cargoes  in  the  Pearl  Eiver,  and  the  destruction  of  so 
large  a quantity,  gave  a stimulus  to  the  smuggling  trade  on  the  eastern' coast ; and,  in  many  places,  the  natives 
are  said  to  have  entered  into  an  organisation  to  procure  opium,  which  the  government  did  not  ventui’e  to 
oppose. 

On  the  26th  of  August,  all  the  British  residents  at  Macao  followed  Captain  Elliot  to  Hong-Kong ; and  on 
the  31st  Liu  issued  a proclamation  to  the  natives,  calling  upon  them  to  arm,  and  resist  the  “ barbarians.”  On 
the  4th  of  September,  Captain  Elliot’s  cutter,  the  pinnace  of  the  Volage,  and  a small  armed  schooner  (the  Pearl), 
fell-in,  near  Koo-lung,  with  three  large  war-junks,  employed  in  preventing  any  of  the  natives  from  supplying  the 
British  with  provisions.  The  junks  were  protected  by  a large  and  well-manned  fort ; and  from  them  and  the  fort 
a fire  was  opened  upon  the  English  vessels,  by  whom  it  was  briskly  returned.  The  affair  ended  in  the  junks  being 
compelled  to  retire  up  the  river,  where  they  should  have  been  followed  and  destroyed.  October  passed  quietly ; 
but,  on  the  3rd  of  November,  there  was  another  affair  of  junks.  Some  merchant  vessels  still  endeavoured  to  carry 
on  trade  ; and  Admiral  Kwan,  or  Chin,  collected  twenty-nine  armed  junks  to  destroy  them.  Captain  Smith,  of  the 
Volage,  with  that  vessel  and  the  Hyacinth,  attacked  this  numerous  fleet ; blew  up  one,  sunk  three,  and  water-logged 
several.  The  admiral  fought  his  boats  well;  but  in  little  more  than  half-an-hour  they  were  compelled  to  retire  ; 
and  this — the  safety  of  the  merchant  vessels  being  secured — they  were  permitted  to  do.  On  the  26th  of 
November,  an  edict  was  issued,  commanding  the  trade  with  the  British  entirely  to  cease  after  the  6th  of 
December;  and  on  the  5th  of  January,  1840,  a proclamation  appeared  from  the  emperor,  ordering  that  trade  to 
be  interdicted  “ for  ever.” 

As  it  appeared  certain  that  war  must  ensue,  the  home  government  had  resolved  to  send  a sufficient  force  to 
China,  to  maintain  the  honour  of  England,  and  to  protect  the  subjects  of  the  queen.  The  squadron  (which  had 
4,000  troops  on  board)  was  commanded  by  Eear-admiral  the  Hon.  George  Elliot,  C.B. ; Commodore  Sir  J.  J. 
Gordon  Bremer,  C.B.,  being  the  second  in  command.  It  comprised  the  following  vessels : — 

Melville,  Captain  the  Hon.  W.  S.  Dundas,  74  guns ; Wellesley,  Captain  T.  Maitland,  74  ; Blenheim,  Captain  Sir  H.  S.  Fleming  Sen- 
house,  K.C  B.,  74  ; Druid,  Captain  Smith,  44  ; Blonde,  Captain  F.  Bourchier,  44  ; Volage,  Captain  G.  Elliot,  28  ; Conway,  Captain  C.  D. 
Bethuue,  28  ; Alligator,  Captain  H.  Kuper,  28  ; Lame,  Captain  J.  P.  Blake,  20  ; HyaeirUh,  Captain  W.  Warren,  20 ; Modeste,  Com- 
mander H.  Eyres,  20;  Pylades,  Captain  T.  'V.  Anson,  20;  Nimrod,  Captain  C.  A.  Barlow,  20;  Cruiser,  Captain  H.  W.  GifTard,  18; 
'Columbine,  Commander  J.  T.  Clarke,  18  ; Algerine,  Captain  T.  S.  Mason,  10;  Rattlesnake  (troop-ship).  Captain  Brodie.  Company’s 
ARMED  Steamers — Queen,  Captain  Warden  ; Enterprise,  Captain  West ; Madagascar,  Captain  Dicey ; Louisa  (cutter)  ; Atlantic,  Com- 
modore Rogers. 

These  vessels  began  to  arrive  early  in  June,  and  by  the  21st  all  were  collected  in  the  estuary  of  the  Pearl 
River,  except  the  Melville,  bearing  Admiral  Elliot’s  flag.  Sir  Gordon  Bremer  arrived  in  the  Wellesley  on  the 
21st ; and,  as  the  Chinese  had  shown  their  hostile  disposition  by  sending  eight  junks  and  three  large  boats  to 
attack  the  British  ship  Hellas  on  the  22nd  of  May  (all  the  crew  of  which  vessel  were  wounded — the  master 
severely),  and  had,  on  the  9th  of  June,  floated  down  a number  of  fire-rafts  to  destroy  the  British  ships  of  war 
which  had  then  arrived.  Sir  Gordon  issued  a notice  on  the  22nd  of  June,  declaring  that,  on  and  after  the  28th, 
the  river  and  port  of  Canton  would  be  strictly  blockaded.  On  the  30th  he  sailed  northwards,  in  the  direction  of 
Chusan,  taking  with  him  the  Wellesley,  Conway,  Volage,  Blonde,  Alligator,  Algerine,  and  Hebe,  with  the 
Company’s  vessels,  the  Queen,  Atalanta,  and  Madagascar ; and  transports  conveying  troops.  Admiral  Elliot  arrived 
at  Macao  in  the  Melville,  on  the  28th  of  June ; and  having  taken  Captain  Elliot  on  board — with  whom  he  was 
* Our  authority  for  the  foregoing  summary  is  chiefly  the  narrative  of  Sir  John  Davis. 
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associated  in  his  diplomatic  duties,  the  two  being  nominated  joint  plenipotentiaries  for  settling  all  matters  in 
dispute  with  the  emperor — he  sailed  northwards  after  Sir  Gordon  Bremer. 

On  the  2nd  of  July,  the  Blonde  being  off  the  island  of  Amoy,  and  Captain  Bourchier  wishing  to  open  a 
friendly  communication,  he  dispatched  a boat,  on  board  of  which  a flag  of  truce  was  flying,  to  the  shore.  This 
boat  was  fired  upon,  and  the  oflicers  insulted.  As  soon  as  they  returned  to  the  ship  from  their  unsuccessful 
mission.  Captain  Bourchier  opened  a terrific  fire  on  the  batteries  and  war-junks,  inflicting  great  damage,  and 
scattering  the  troops  in  all  directions.  On  the  4th,  the  Wellesley,  Conway,  and  Alligator  took  up  a position  in 
the  harbour  of  Ting-hai,  in  the  island  of  Chusan,  which  was  taken  on  the  5th  ; ninety-one  guns  being  amongst  the 
spoil.*  On  the  10th,  a blockade  was  established,  for  a considerable  distance  along  the  Chinese  coast,  on  each  side 
of  the  Canton  river : and  about  the  same  time  a proclamation  was  circulated,  signed  by  the  Chinese  commissioner 
Lin,  offering  rewards  for  the  destruction  of  British  vessels,  and  the  capture  of  British  officers  and  men.  One  of 
the  first  victims  to  this  proclamation  was  Mr.  Stanton,  a British  merchant,  who  was  seized  by  kidnappers  on  the 
6th  of  August,  and  carried  to  Canton.  On  the  19th  of  August,  Captain  Smith,  in  the  Diana,  with  the  Hyacinth 
and  Larne,  attacked  a Chinese  force  collected  at  Macao.  The  “ braves”  were  driven  away,  their  guns  spiked, 
about  sixty  killed,  and  their  barracks  burned,  the  British  losing  only  four  men.  On  the  16th  of  September, 
Captain  Anstruther  was  seized  at  Chusan,  tied  up  in  a sack,  and  conveyed  to  Ningpo,  where  he  was  subsequently 
exposed  in  a bamboo  cage.  If  any  seamen  strayed  ashore  they  were  treated  with  ffie  greatest  barbarity ; and  this 
caused  the  English  seamen  to  entertain  feelings  of  great  bitterness  against  the  Chinese. 

The  capture  of  Chusan,  and  the  appearance  of  Captain  Elliot,  followed  by  several  armed  vessels  at  Tient-sen, 
in  the  Pei-ho,  caused  the  Chinese  to  temporise ; and  a commissioner,  named  Keshen,  was  sent  on  board  the 
Madagascar,  to  confer  with  the  chief  superintendent.  If  the  “ braves”  could  not  stand  against  our  troops  in  the 
field,  the  Chinese  negotiants  beat  ours  in  the  cabinet.  Keshen — appointed  imperial  commissioner,  to  supersede 
Lin,  who  was  disgraced — persuaded  the  Elliots  to  sign  a truce  on  the  6th  of  November ; aud  then  induced  them 
to  transfer  the  negotiations  to  Canton.  The  squadron  which  had  approached  so  near  Peking,  accordingly  returned 
to  the  south,  arriving  off  Macao  on  the  20th.  On  the  29th,  Admiral  Elliot  resigned  his  command,  and  also  his 
office  of  plenipotentiary ; but  the  negotiations  went  on ; and  on  the  12th  of  December,  Mr.  Stanton  was  released. 
But  while,  as  was  supposed,  the  hostile  parties  were  coming  to  an  accommodation,  an  edict  appeared  on  the  6th  of 
January,  1841,  ordering  every  Englishman  and  all  English  ships  to  be  destroyed,  wherever  they  should  be  met 
with  near  Canton.  This  edict  being  a gross  and  daring  violation  of  the  truce,  on  the  7th  the  forts  of  Chuen-pee 
and  Ty-cock-tow  were  attacked,  and  captured  by  a British  force.  One  division  of  the  fleet,  under  Captain 
Herbert,  attacked  Chuen-pee  ; a second,  under  Captain  Scott,  Ty-cock-tow.  There  was  a large  force  on  the  latter 
island,  which  received  the  British  with  deafening  shouts,  beating  of  gongs,  vociferous  threatenings,  and  finally,  a 
general  cannonade  from  their  numerous  guns.  The  British  advanced  calmly  and  firmlj”^,  drove  the  Chinese  before 
them,  and  climbing  a steep  hill  which  commanded  the  enemy’s  camp,  planted  the  union-flag  over  a watch-tower 
on  its  summit.  At  Chuen-pee  the  Chinese  made  a desperate  resistance : 600  Chinese  fell  either  in  their 
intrenchments,  or  in  the  huts  to  which  they  fled  for  refuge ; while  “ we  had  not  one  killed,  and  only  thirty 
wounded,  many  of  whom  were  hurt  through  the  blowing-up  of  a magazine.”  The  triumph  of  our  fleet  was 
equally  complete,  “ eleven  war-junks,  including  the  admiral’s,  having  been  destroyed.” 

The  same  day,  the  Nemesis,  Sulphur,  Calliope,  Starling  (which  had  recently  joined  the  squadron  with  the 
Samarang  and  Herald),  and  Larne,  attacked  a number  of  war-junks  lying  in  Anson’s  Bay.  The  chief  of  the  work 
fell  upon  the  Nemesis.  A rocket,  discharged  from  her  decks,  penetrated  into  the  magazine  of  one  of  the  junks, 
which  blew  up ; and  she  steamed  up  the  bay,  where  the  Chinese  thought  so  large  a ship  could  not  have  floated, 
and  brought  off  two  others.  All  the  junks  stationed  there  were  captured  or  destroyed.  The  next  day, 
preparations  were  made  for  attacking  the  Bogue  Forts ; Admiral  Kwan,  however,  solicited  another  armistice,  whigh 
Captain  Elliot  very  improperly  agreed  to.  Keshen  now  appeared  disposed  to  bring  matters  to  a conclusion  j and 
on  the  20th  of  January,  Captain  Elliot  announced  that  a treaty  had  been  signed,  by  which  it  was  provided, — 

1st.  That  the  island  and  harbour  of  Hong-Kong  should  be  ceded  to  England.  2nd.  That  the  British  government  should  receive  an 
indemnity  of  6,000,000  dollars — 1,000,000  to  be  paid  directly,  and  the  rest  by  equal  yearly  instalments.  3rd.  That  there  should  be  direct 
official  intercourse  between  the  two  countries,  upon  an  equal  footing.  4th.  That  trade  with  Canton  should  be  reopened  within  ten  days 
after  the  2nd  of  February  (the  Chinese  New  Year’s  Day)  ; and  that  commerce  was  to  be  carried  on  at  Whampoa  till  arrangements  had  been 
made  for  carrying  it  on  at  Hong-Kong. 

On  the  26th  of  January,  formal  possession  was  taken  of  Hong-Kong ; and  it  was  supposed  that  the  war  was 
really  at  an  end.  But  on  the  11th  of  February,  Keshen  received  an  edict  from  Peking,  disapproving  of  the  terms 
of  the  treaty,  and  refusing  the  emperor’s  assent  to  them ; and,  on  the  23rd,  hostilities  were  resumed.  On  the 
24tn  Chusan  was  evacuated,  in  order  that  the  English  force  might  be  concentrated ; and,  on  the  25th,  a Chinese 
proclamation  appeared,  offering  rewards  for  the  bodies  of  Englishmen,  whether  dead  or  alive ; 50,000  dollars 
being  the  sum  stipulated  to  be  paid  for  any  of  the  commanders. 

Sir  Gordon  Bremer,  now  the  commander-in-chief,  resolved  to  proceed  at  once  to  Canton.  On  the  26th  of 
February,  the  Bogue  Forts,  situated  on  the  islands  of  Anunghoy  and  North  Wantung,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Bocca 
Tigris,  were  taken,  after  some  sharp  fighting,  in  which  Admiral  Kwan  was  killed : 459  guns  were  captured  in. 
them.  On  the  27th,  the  Calliope,  Samarang,  Herald,  Alligator,  Sulphur,  and  Nemesis  (called  the  “ light  squadron”), 
under  Captain  Herbert  of  the  Calliope,  proceeded  up  the  river  towards  Canton,  attacking  and  capturing,  on  their 
way,  the  forts  and  batteries  on  the  island  of  Whampoa,  and  the  ship  Cambridge,  which  the  Chinese  had,  some 
time  before,  purchased  from  the  English,  and  had  filled  up  with  thirty-four  guns.  On  the  2nd  of  March,  Sir 

See  vol.  i.,  p.  76. 
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Hugh  Gough  arrived,  having  been  sent  by  the  governor-general  of  India,  to  take  the  command  of  the  land  forces : 
and  on  the  3rd,  the  prefect  of  Canton  visited  Captain  Elliot,  under  a flag  of  truce,  and  induced  him  to  consent  to 
another  suspension  of  hostilities  for  three  days. 

On  the  6th  of  March  hostilities  were  resumed — Napier’s  Fort  (situated  on  a small  island  to  the  northward  of 
Whampoa,  and  named  after  Lord  Napier)  being  occupied  by  the  English,  and  a proclamation  issued  to  the  people 
of  Canton,  in  which  they  were  told,  that,  if  they  remained  quiet,  and  left  fighting  to  “ the  braves,”  the  city  would 
be  spared.  On  the  12th,  Keshen,  who  had  been  degraded,  and  deprived  of  his  valuable  property,  left  Canton 
a prisoner  ; and  on  the  16th — the  Nemesis,  Samarang,  and  Atalanta,  having  returned  from  a successful  cruise — 
Captain  Elliot  sent  the  first-named  vessel  to  Canton,  with  a despatch  for  the  person  then  chief  in  authority,  his 
object  being  still  not  to  push  hostilities  to  the  extreme.  The  steamer  hoisted  a flag  of  truce,  and  similar  flags 
were  hoisted  on  board  the  boats  which  accompanied  her.  They  were,  nevertheless,  fired  upon  from  a fort  called 
“ Bird’s-eye  Fort,”  standing  close  to  the  city.  Captain  Herbert  was  ordered  to  punish  this  aggression  with  all 
possible  promptitude ; and  he  carried  out  his  orders  most  gallantly.  The  vessels  engaged  were  the  Modeste,  the 
Algerine,  the  Starling,  and  the  Serald ; the  Sope  and  Louisa  tenders ; and  the  Nemesis  and  Madagascar 
steamers.  The  Bird’s-eye,  the  Eouge,  the  Shameen,  and  the  Dutch  Folly  forts,  were  captured ; a number  of 
junks  were  destroyed  in  Fatee  Creek — an  inlet  of  the  Pearl  Eiver,  on  the  west,  opposite  Canton ; and  all  the 
foreign  factories,  and  461  guns,  were  taken  possession  of.  Instead  of  taking  the  city,  which  was  completely  at  his 
mercy.  Captain  Elliot,  the  next  day,  sought  an  interview  with  the  Chinese  commissioner,  Yang-Sang ; and  on  the 
20th  it  was  announced  that  a .suspension  of  hostilities  had  been  agreed  to.  Trade  was  immediately  resumed ; 
but  Sir  Gordon  Bremer,  not  being  satisfied  with  the  conduct  of  the  chief  superintendent,  left  the  squadron,  and 
proceeded  to  Calcutta,  to  consult  with  the  governor-general.  On  the  14th  of  April,  two  other  commissioners, 
Lung-Wan  and  Tih-Shan,  were  appointed  to  act  with  Tang-Sang.  The  trio  amused  Captain  Elliot  for  some  time, 
and,  deceived  by  their  professions,  he  ordered  the  vessels  of  war  to  fall  lower  down  the  river.  The  Chinese,  it 
appeared,  only  wanted  to  gain  time.  May  was  ushered  in  with  hostile  proclamations  from  Peking ; by  the  8th  of 
that  month,  numerous  reinforcements,  in  boats  and  men,  had  arrived  at  Canton;  and  though,  on  the  10th, 
Captain  Elliot  went  himself  to  that  city  to  have  an  interview  with  the  commissioners,  taking  Mrs.  Elliot  with  him, 
to  inspire  more  confidence,  the  Chinese  were  bent  on  trying  still  further  the  fortune  of  war,  and  he  found  it 
necessary  to  prepare  to  attack  that  city  for  the  third  time. 

Wishing  to  have  a larger  force  than  on  the  former  occasion.  Captain  Elliot  went  to  Hong-Kong  to  collect  more 
ships.  On  the  21st  of  May,  the  squadron,  under  the  command  of  Sir  Fleming  Senhouse,  was  moored  in  front  of  the 
factories ; and  the  superintendent  issued  a proclamation,  advising  the  merchants,  who  had  again  resorted  to  the 
city,  to  make  their  preparations  for  leaving  at  a moment’s  notice.  The  same  day,  the  Chinese  made  an  attempt 
to  destroy  the  British  ships  with  fire-rafts,  which  failed ; and,  on  the  23rd,  operations  were  commenced  against 
Canton.  The  troops  were  landed  in  five  divisions,  numbering  134  officers,  and  2,620  men ; viz.,  the  right  column, 
the  26th  regiment, under  Major  Pratt;  the  left  brigade,  the  49th  regiment,  under  Lieutenant-colonel  Morris;  the 
artillery,  ixnder  Colonel  Knowles ; the  naval  brigade,  under  Captain  Bourchier ; the  reserve,  the  royal  marines,  and 
18th  royal  Irish,  under  Major-general  Burrell.  Sir  Hugh  Gough  took  the  chief  command.  In  the  night  the 
factories  were  occupied ; and,  on  the  24th,  several  of  the  forts  on  the  east  and  west  of  the  city  were  taken — the 
British  flag  waved  on  the  walls,  and  the  conquerors  looked  down  on  Canton.  On  the  25th,  the  forts  on  the 
White  Cloud  Mountains,  to  the  north  of  the  city,  were  occupied,  and  ninety  guns  captured.  On  the  26th,  while 
the  troops  were  engaged  in  getting  up  the  heavy  guns  and  ammunition,  and  preparing  for  the  final  assault. 
Captain  Elliot,  unknown  to  General  Gough,  concluded  a truce  with  Tang-Sang;  and  the  next  morning,  just  as 
the  troops  were  about  to  be  led  up  to  the  walls,  it  was  announced  to  their  commander,  that  hostilities  were  to  be 
suspended,  with  the  additional  information,  that  the  city  w'as  to  be  ransomed  by  the  payment  of  6,000,000  dollars. 
One  million  was  paid  on  the  28th ; 4,000,000  more  on  the  31st ; and  security  being  given  for  the  remainder,  on 
the  1st  of  June  all  the  troops  were  withdrawn.  On  the  16th  of  July  trade  was  reopened. 

The  proceedings  of  Captain  Elliot  were  not  approved  by  the  military  and  naval  authorities  in  the  East ; they 
met  with  as  little  favour  at  home ; and  it  was  now  resolved  to  supersede  him.  Sir  Henry  Pottinger  succeeded 
him  as  superintendent ; and  Sir  William  Parker  assumed  the  command  of  the  fleet.  These  officials  arrived  in 
Macao  roads  on  the  lOth  of  August.  Sir  Henry  Pottinger  immediately  proceeded  up  the  Pearl  Eiver,  and,  on 
the  12th,  issued  a proclamation  stating  the  objects  of  his  mission,  which  were  to  conclude  an  honourable,  and  what 
promised  to  be  a durable,  peace.  Having  announced  his  arrival  to  the  Chinese  authorities,  as  “ minister  extra- 
ordinary and  sole  plenipotentiary,  as  well  as  chief  superintendent  of  trade,”  he  offered  to  treat  with  any  one  of 
equal  rank ; but  refused  to  give  an  audience  to  the  prefect  of  Canton,  who  was  inferior  to  himself  in  every 
respect.  As  no  plenipotentiary  arrived  from  Peking,  it  was  resolved  that  active  operations  should  recommence, 
and  that  the  first  movement  should  be  against  Amoy. 

W e have  already  described  the  successful  attack  upon  Amoy.*  The  capture  of  that  important  city — where, 
and  in  the  forts  and  batteries,  296  guns  were  found  and  destroyed — was  followed,  on  the  17th  of  September,  by 
the  capture  .of  the  fort  and  island  of  Sheipoo,  where  five  junks  were  destroyed,  and  thirty  guns,  with  a number  of 
small  arms,  taken.  On  the  1st  of  October,  the  city  of  Ting-hae  was  again  captured,t  and  the  island  of  Chusan 
recaptured.  The  next  movement  was  upon  Ningpo,  which  was  commanded  by  the  town  and  fortress  of  Ching- 
hai.f  This  place  was  captured  on  the  10th  of  October  ;§  and  on  the  13th,  Ningpo  was  taken  possession  of.|| 
These  losses,  if  made  known  at  Peking,  produced  no  impression  on  the  emperor ; for,  in  November,  he  issued 
another  edict,  urging  the  extermination  of  all  the  English.  The  latter  resolved  to  ■winter  at  Ningpo ; and  as  it 
was  ascertained  that  the  Chinese  were  collecting  troops  in  the  neighbouring  towns,  to  cut  off  communication  with 
* See  vol.  i.,  p.  86.  fJSid.,  p.  76.  J /it'd.,  p.  178.  § 7iid.,  pp.  179 — 181.  |1 p.  84. 
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the  natives,  if  not  to  attempt  to  retake  the  city,  an  expedition,  consisting  of  the  Nemesis,  Sesostris,  and  PMegethon 
steamers  (the  two  latter  new  arrivals),  was  sent  up  the  river  in  December,  and  captured  the  towns  of  Tu-yaou, 
Tsze-kee,  and  Foong-hua.  An  extensive  depot  of  arms,  ammunition,  and  clothing  was  discovered  at  Yu-yaou. 

The  months  of  January  and  February,  1842,  afforded  few  incidents ; but  the  Chinese  were  organising  their 
strength;  and,  on  the  10th  of  March,  from  10,000  to  12,000  “braves”  attacked  Ningpo  and  Ching-hai  simulta- 
neously. They  were  repulsed  with  considerable  slaughter,  and  left  behind  them  about  600  killed,  besides  wounded, 
whom  they  could  not  carry  off.  A large  force,  between  7,000  and  8,000  in  number  (a  considerable  part  of  it  con- 
sisting of  the  emperor’s  body-guard),  still  remained,  strongly  posted  near  Tsze-kee.  On  the  15th,  about  1,000  of 
the  British,  under  Sir  Hugh  Gough,  attacked  this  force,  and  although  the  Tartars  fought  well,  totally  dispersed 
it.  In  April  the  British  received  reinforcements ; and  in  May  it  was  resolved  to  attack  the  important  town  of 
Chapoo.*  As  the  force  was  not  sufficiently  numerous  to  be  divided,  Ningpo  was  evacuated  on  the  17th;  and  on 
the  18th,  Chapoo  was  captured.f  The  troops  rested  there  for  three  weeks,  when  they  again  embarked,  and  on 
the  13th  of  June  entered  the  Yang-tze-kiang,.  one  of  the  noblest  rivers  in  the  world.  On  the  16th,  the  town  of 
W oosung,  standing  at  the  mouth  of  a river  of  that  name,  a tributary  of  the  Yang-tze-kiang,  was  taken,  with  2.30 
guns,  after  a brave  defence.  The  army  then  advanced  to  Shanghai,  about  seven  miles  from  Woosung,  by  land, 
but  double  that  distance  by  the  river.  This  town  surrendered  on  the  19th  of  June,  after  a very  faint  resistance, 
being  deserted  by  the  troops.  A quantity  of  arms  and  military  stores  was  found  in  the  arsenal ; and  171  cannon 
were  taken,  only  twenty-three  of  which,  however,  were  of  any  value. 

On  the  5th  of  July,  Sir  Henry  Pottinger  issued  a proclamation  from  Shanghai,  explanatory  of  the  complaints 
and  demands  of  Great  Britain;  the  latter  including  indemnity  for  losses  and  expenses;  the  establishment  of  a 
friendly  intercourse,  upon  equal  terms,  between  the  two  countries;  and  the  cession  of  towns  and  territory  for 
commerce,  the  residence  of  merchants,  and  as  a guarantee  against  future  aggressions.  The  next  day  the  British 
fleet  advanced  up  the  Yang-tze-kiang;  on  the  20th,  it  anchored  off  the  “ Golden  Island ;”J  and  on  the  21st,  the 
maritime  city  of  Chin-kiang-foo,  forty-eight  miles  N.E.  of  Nanking,  was  invested.  It  was  defended  hy  a 
numerous  Tartar  force,  and  taken  after  a brave  defence — and  one  more  scientifically  conducted,  than  that  of  any 
other  place  which  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  British  during  the  war.  After  its  surrender,  the  Tartar  general 
and  many  of  the  garrison  committed  suicide.  The  city  sufiered  much  from  pillage,  but  chiefly  from  that  of  Chinese 
plunderers,  who  flocked  to  it  in  great  numbers  after  the  Tartar  troops  had  left  it ; and  the  British  had  much  diffi- 
culty in  restoring  anything  like  order.  They  found  about  60,000  dollars’  worth  -of  Sycee  silver  in  the  public 
coffers ; and  much  ammunition  and  stores  in  the  public  offices.  As  soon  as  the  men  had  obtained  sufficient  rest, 
the  main  body  of  the  fleet  and  army  moved  on  Nanking,§  which  the  advanced  ships  reached  on  the  4th  of 
August.  On  the  9th  the  rest  of  the  fleet  arrived,  and  the  disembarkation  of  troops  commenced.  On  the 
13th  all  was  ready  for  the  attack,  which  was  to  have  been  made  the  next  day  ; but  three  officials — Keying, 
a Tartar  general  belonging  to  the  imperial  family;  Neu-kien,  a general  of  the  two  Kiang  provinces;  and 
Elepoo,  an  imperial  commissioner — had  arrived  at  Nanking  to  treat  for  peace.  In  the  night  of  the  13th, 
these  plenipotentiaries  sent  a letter  to  Sir  Henry  Pottinger,  begging  him  to  delay  hostilities  for  a few  hours  ; 
and  the  next  morning  they  produced  the  emperor’s  commission,  authorising  them  to  conclude  a treaty.  On 
the  20th,  a visit  of  ceremony  was  paid  by  the  Chinese  negotiators  to  Sir  Henry  Pottinger,  on  board  the 
Cornwallis;  on  the  24th,  the  chief  superintendent.  Sir  Hugh  Gough,  and  Sir  William  Parker,  returned  this 
visit  in  form;  on  the  26tb,  the  negotiations  commenced  in  earnest;  and,  on  the  29th,  the  treaty  was  signed. 
The  terms  were — 

1.  Lasting  peace  and  friendship  to  be  established  between  the  two  nations. — 2.  China  to  pay  21,000,000  dollars  [i.e.  6,000,000  for 
the. destroyed  opium  ; 3,000,000  for  debts  due  to  the  English  by  the  Hong  merchants;  and  12,000,000  to  the  British  government  for  the 
expenses  of  the  war],  6,000,000  to  be  paid  -at  once,  and  the  rest  in  three  equal  yearly  payments. — 3.  The  ports  of  Canton,  Amoy,  Fou- 
tchow,  Ningpo,  and  Shanghai  to  be  thrown  open  to  British  merchants ; consular  officers  to  be  appointed  to  reside  there ; and  regular  and 
just  tariffs  of  import,  export,  and  import  transit  duties  to  be  established. — 4.  The  island  of  Hong-Kong  to  be  ceded  in  perpetuity  to  Great 
Britain. — 5.  All  subjects  of  her  Britannic  majesty,  in  confinement  in  China,  to  be  released. — 6.  An  amnesty  to  be  accorded  to  all  Chinese 
subjects  who  might  have  aided  or  taken  part  with  the  British  during  the  war. — 7.  Correspondence  to  be  conducted  on  terms  of  perfect 
equality  between  the  officers  of  each  government. — 8 On  the  payment  of  6,000,000  dollars,  all  the  British  forces  to  be  withdrawn,  except 
from  the  islands  of  Chusan  and  Ko-lung-foo,  which  were  to  be  held  as  a guarantee,  until  the  opening  of  the  ports  and  the  money  pay- 
ments were  concluded. 

On  the  8th  of  September,  the  emperor  signified  bis  assent  to  this  treaty,  unpalatable  as  it  must  have  been. 
On  the  .3lst  of  December,  the  great  seal  of  England  was  attached  by  Lord  Lyudhurst,  then  lord  chancellor ; and 
on  the  22nd  of  July,  1843,  a proclamation  was  issued  by  Sir  Henry  Pottinger,  announcing  that  the  ratifications 
had  been  exchanged  with  all  the  formalities.  The  trade,  upon  the  new  system,  was  commenced  at  Canton  on  the 
27th,  and  shortly  after,  an  imperial  edict  was  issued,  declaring  the  other  four  ports  open  to  British  commerce.  In  the 
month  of  October,  a supplementary  treaty  was  concluded,  under  which  the  British  were  to  have  access  to  Canton. 
In  the  following  February,  Sir  H.  Pottinger  returned  to  England,  and  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  (now  Sir  J.  F.)  Davis. 

The  years  i843-’4-’5-’6  passed  over  with  little  to  notice,  either  in  the  European  intercourse  with  the  Chinese 
empire,  or  in  its  internal  concerns ; though  the  country  was  far  from  tranquil.  One  of  the  results  of  the  treaty 
of  Nanking  was  the  establishment  of  protestant  missions  at  Shanghai,  where  numerous  Europeans  have  settled; 
their  dwellings,  and  factories  or  hongs,  being,  as  at  Canton,  outside  the  Chinese  city.  The  first  missionary 
settlenjent  was  made  there  by  the  London  Missionary  Society,  two  of  whose  labourers.  Dr.  MedhurstH  and  Mr. 
Lockhart,  arrived  there  with  the  British  consul,  in  December,  1843.  The  Church  Mi.«sionary,  the  Wesleyans, 
and  the  Bible  Society,  and  others,  have  since  followed;  and  ten  societies  have  sent  out  fifty-seven  missionaries  in 

* See  vol.  i.,  p.  125.  t Vol.  i.,  pp.  126,  127.  t See  ante,  p.  48.  § See  vol.  i.,  p.  146. 

II  Dr.  Medhurst  left  Shanghai  in  1836  ; and  died  on  the  24th  of  January,  1857.  three  days  after  he  bad  landed  in  England. 
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sixteen  years,  thirty-seven  of  vrhom  were  recently  residing  at  Shanghai.  Protestant  missions  were  also  opened  at 
Ningpo,  and  the  other  ceded  ports ; but  though  the  labours  of  the  missionaries  have  been  incessant,  and  they 
have  been  self-denying  and  sincere  Christian  ministers — and  though,  since  1854,  the  printing  presses,  especially 
those  of  the  Bible  Society,  have  been  actively  at  work  at  Shanghai — but  little  has  as  yet  been  done  in 
evangelising  the  Chinese. — Commerce  went  on  at  Canton  and  the  ceded  ports,  with  little  interruption,  till  1847. 
The  Chinese  had,  however,  gradually  relapsed  into  their  old  customs  of  annoyance  and  restraint ; and  towards  the 
close  of  1846,  these  became  so  serious,  that  Sir  John  Davis  made  various  representations  to  the  authorities  ; and 
at  length  sent  in  the  following  formal  demands  : — 

1st.  That  a distinct  recognition  should  be  given  of  the  right  of  the  British  to  go  such  a distance  in  the  surrounding  country,  as  could 
be  traversed,  either  by  land  or  water  in  one  day,  out  and  home,  and  full  protection  in  their  perambnlations,  from  insult  and  attacks  by  the 
populace. — 2nd.  That  a space  of  ground  of  about  fifty  acres,  at  Honan,  or  in  some  other  convenient  part  of  the  suburbs,  should  be 
granted  for  the  erection  of  warehouses  and  dwelling-houses. — 3rd.  That  a site  should  be  appropriated  for  a church  and  churchyard,  for 
British  residents. — 4th.  That  a site  for  a burial-ground,  for  the  Parsee  community,  should  be  set  apart,  either  on  Davis  or  French  island, 
of  an  area  of  forty  thousand  square  feet. 

There  were  some  other  items  of  less  consequence;  and,  as  they  were  peremptorily  refused,  an  expedition 
sailed  from  Hong- Kong  about  the  1st  of  April,  1847,  under  General  d’Aquilar,  to  enforce  them.  Having  arrived 
at  the  Bocca  Tigris,  the  troops  disembarked,  on  the  5th,  in  front  of  the  forts.  Showers  of  grape  were  poured  on 
them  as  they  approached  the  batteries,  but  the  guns  were  so  badly  directed,  that  no  loss  was  sustained.  The 
forts  were  soon  taken,  and  879  pieces  of  heavy  cannon  were  spiked,  or  otherwise  rendered  unserviceable.  The 
Chinese  high  commissioner.  Keying,  waited  on  Sir  John  Davis  the  next  day,  and  the  demands  of  the  British  were 
complied  with.  The  trade  was  then  carried  on,  with  occasional  complaints  of  misconduct  on  both  sides,  for  several 
years,  and  kept  constantly  increasing  in  value  and  importance. 

In  1848  there  were  serious  insurrectionary  movements  in  the  southern  provinces  of  Hoo-nan,  Kwang-see,  and 
Kwantung ; one  numerous  body  of  rebels  committing  great  outrages  within  120  miles  of  Canton,  capturing  towns, 
and  at  times  defeating  the  emperor’s  troops.  In  the  spring  of  1849,  several  troops  of  militia  were  put  into  training 
to  defend  Canton  from  the  insurgents,  and  the  people  were  called  upon  to  find  funds  for  maintaining  them.  In 
April  of  that  year,  a large  body  of  rebels  was  defeated,  and  552  made  prisoners.  Before  the  close  of  the  year, 
several  hundred  more  of  the  insurgents  were  taken ; but  the  insurrection  was  not  suppressed : it  gained  strength  ; 
and  there  were  those  who  at  that  time  proclaimed,  that  it  was  a wide-spread  and  well-organised  scheme  to  over- 
throw the  Mantchoo  dynasty,  and  to  procure  the  restoration  of  the  Ming,  or  Chinese  race. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  these  insurrections  have  been  fomented  by  secret  societies ; the  chief  of  which, 
the  “Triad  Society,  or  Heaven,  Earth,  and  Man,”  is  known  to  have  been  in  existence  from  the  close  of  the  17th 
century.  Some  of  the  papers  of  this  society,  translated  by  Dr.  Gutzlatf,  evidently  inculcate  the  overthrow  of  the 
Mantchoos,  and  the  restoration  of  the  old  race.  Dispersed  in  various  parts  of  the  empire,  they  maintain  a secret 
organisation;  and,  like  the  Freemasons  of  Europe,  have  certain  signs  and  pass-words,  known  only  to  themselves. 
Other  societies  are — “ the  Flood  Family,”  “ the  Queen  of  Heaven’s  Company,”  “ the  Sleeping  Dragon  Society,” 
and  “the  Pure  Tea  Sect.”  Various  disorders  have  been  traced  to  these  societies;  and  a proclamation,  in  1831, 
offering  a free  pardon  to  all  who  would  leave  them,  had  very  little  effect.  Few  came  in  ; and  whilst  there  was  no 
sign  of  the  breaking-up  of  any  one  of  these  institutions,  the  insurrections  in  different  parts  of  the  empire  appeared 
to  be  concentrating,  and  gathering  strength  from  union,  till  at  last  the  insurgents  openly  put  forward  a pretender 
to  the  throne. 

Whilst  these  domestic  dissensions  were  at  their  height,  the  emperor,  Taoeu-kwang,  died.  The  new  monarch 
assumed  the  name  of  Hien-foung,  or  “ Complete  Abundance.”  He  was  only  nineteen  years  of  age,  and  for 
some  time  surrounded  by  flatterers,  eunuchs,  and  concubines.  He  remained  in  seclusion  in  his  immense  palace — 
itself  a town.  The  insurrection  which  disturbed  the  last  years  of  his  father,  still  raged ; and  it  began  to  assume 
especial  importance  in  the  province  of  Kwang-see,  situated  at  the  south-western  part  of  the  empire,  under  the 
rule  of  a governor-general,  and  forming  part  of  the  viceroyalty  of  the  two  Kwangs.  In  the  most  distant 
mountains  of  this  province,  dwell  the  Miao-tszes — that  native  race  which,  as  we  have  already  stated,  has 
constantly  maintained  its  independence ; and  with  them  the  insurgents  entered  into  an  alliance.  At  the  head  ot 
this  insurrection  were  skilful  officers,  who  defeated  the  imperial  troops  wherever  they  were  encountered,  and  took 
several  large  towns.  Siu,  the  viceroy  of  the  two  Kwangs,  addressed  a proclamation  to  the  rebels,  calling  upon 
them  to  submit.  Their  chiefs  replied  by  a manifesto,  asserting,  that  the  Mantchoos,  who  for  two  centuries  had 
been  in  possession  of  the  throne  of  China,  were  descended  from  an  insignificant  nation  of  followers ; they  had 
succeeded,  by  means  of  a veteran  army  well  inured  to  warfare,  in  acquiring  plunder  and  power,  and  had  thus 
shown,  “ that  the  only  thing  requisite  for  usurping  empire  was  the  fact  of  being  the  strongest.”  They 
contended,  that  they  (the  rebels)  had  as  much  right  to  power,  and  to  collect  taxes,  as  the  Mantchoos ; and  asked, 

“ why  troops  were  sent  against  them  ? Such  a proceeding  struck  them  as  being  very  unjust.” 

In  March,  1851,  the  rebels  followed  up  the  principles  proclaimed  in  their  manifesto,  by  putting  forth  a 
pretender  to  the  crown — a young  man  called  Tien-te  (“  Celestial  Virtue”),  a year  younger  than  the  emperor. 
He  claimed  to  be  a descendant  of  the  Chinese  race  of  Ming ; and  his  followers  invested  him  with  the  imperial 
yellow  robe.  They  also  had  his  portrait  taken,  and  circulated  by  thousands  through  the  country.  His  first  act, 
on  assuming  the  dignity  of  the  “ Son  of  Heaven,”  was  to  offer  a reward  of  10,000  dollars  for  the  head  of  the 
governor  of  tlie  two  Kwangs.  This  so  irritated  Siu,  then  on  his  way  to  join  the  army  in  Kwang-see  with 
additional  troops,  that  he  offered  a sum  equal  to  30,000  dollars  for  the  heads  of  Tieu-te,  his  father,  and  a 
mysterious  being  who  always  attended  the  former,  and  appeared  to  be  bis  especial  councillor  and  friend.  The 
additional  troops  brought  no  additional  success  to  the  imperialists.  The  rebels  were  successful  in  all  encounters ; 
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and  as  they  warred  only  with  the  Tartar  soldiers,  respecting  the  persons  and  property  of  the  Chinese  inhabitants, 
whilst  the  imperialists  were  indiscriminate  both  in  slaughtering  and  plundering,  the  population  in  general  sided 
with  Tien-te.  His  career,  however,  was  a short  one.  In  September,  1852,  he  took  up  his  quarters,  with  his 
court  and  body-guard,  in  the  town  of  Hing-gan,  in  the  northern  part  of  Kwang-see.  Within  a few  leagues 
his  old  enemy  Siu  was  located ; and  he  had  recently  put  forth  another  proclamation,  offering  £10,000  for  the  head 
of  Tien-te.  Soon  after  the  latter  established  himself  at  Hing-gan,  a Tartar  chief  was  captured,  and  taken  to 
Peking,  where  he  was  exhibited  in  an  iron  cage,  and  ultimately  put  to  death.  Before  his  execution  he  made  a 
confession,  which,  if  true,  shows  that  he  was  Tien-te ; though  the  rebels  say  that  he  was  only  a petty  chief ; 
Tien-te  being  alive  and  active  in  the  mountains  of  Kwang-see,  from  whence  he  exercised  a secret  but  decided 
influence,  and  observed  the  progress  of  the  revolt.  However,  from  that  time  his  place  appears  to  have  been  taken 
by  another  rebel,  called  Tai-ping  (“  Grand  Paciflcator”),  who  then  appeared  on  the  field  as  the  chief  of  the 
revolt.  According  to  the  confession  alluded  to,  the  real  name  of  this  man  was  Houng-seu-tsieuen.  He  had  been 
connected  with  the  rebels  from  the  first ; had  induced  a number  of  graduates  and  students  of  Canton  (of  whom 
Tien-te  was  onej  to  join  them,  and  had  given  them  the  name  of  the  “ Society  of  the  Shange-te”  (that  is,  “ of  the 
Great  God”).  He  inscribed  on  his  banners,  the  motto,  “We  are  doing  justice  in  the  name  of  Heaven;”  and 
professed,  as  did  his  followers,  a theology,  which  has  led  some  persons  to  consider  them  to  be  Christians. 

The  year  1852  closed  most  disastrously  for  the  emperor’s  cause.  Having  failed  to  subdue  the  rebels,  Siu,  in 
January,  1853,  fell  into  disgrace  ; was  deprived  of  his  viceroyalty ; and  committed  suicide.  In  March,  the  rebels 
took  Nanking.  Early  in  the  morning  of  the  19th,  having  sprung  a mine,  which  made  a considerable  breach,  they 
carried  the  city  by  assault,  cruelly  massacring  all  the  Tartar  inhabitants.  They  have  since  made  it  their  head- 
quarters, from  whence  orders  have  been  sent,  and  armies  dispatched,  to  other  parts ; although,  for  a long  time,  a 
large  Tartar  army  was  encamped  on  the  east,  south,  and  west  sides  of  the  town  ; whilst  flotillas  were  anchored  on 
the  river  both  above  and  below  it,  in  order  to  prevent  their  leaving.  In  the  beginning  of  April,  the  followers  of 
Tai-ping  took  Kwa-chow  and  Yang-chow,  two  walled  cities,  nearly  opposite  to  Ching-kiang-foo,  upon  the  northern 
bank  of  the  Yang-tze-kiang.  Ching-kiang-foo  was  also  occupied  without  resistance.  The  possession  of  Nanking 
gave  them  the  complete  command  of  the  grand  canal,  and  enabled  them  to  intercept  the  communication  between 
the  north  and  the  south.  They  gave  Nanking  the  name  of  Tien-king,  or  “the  Heavenly  Capital;”  and  there 
they  established  a regular  government,  and  placed  garrisons  in  Yang-chow  and  Ching-kiang-foo. 

Soon  after  the  insurgents  had  established  themselves  at  Nanking,  they  were  visited  by  Sir  George  Bonham, 
sent  out  to  China  by  the  British  government,  and  Mr.  Meadows,  the  interpreter,  to  assure  them  that  their 
government  meant  to  observe  a strict  neutrality.  This  step  was  necessary,  in  consequence  of  a proclamation 
having  been  circulated  by  the  Tartar  government  of  the  province,  stating  that  the  British  had  offered  to  supply 
the  emperor  with  war-steamers,  and  meant  to  do  all  they  could  to  exterminate  the  insurgents.  From  Mr. 
Meadows’  despatches  we  learn,  that  Tai-ping  had  a regular  army  of  from  30,000  to  40,000  men.  They  all  wore 
long  hair,  their  heads  being  unshaven,  and  their  tails  cut  off.  Instead  of  the  usual  chang,  or  Chinese  robe, 
buttoned  at  the  side,  they  wore  tunics,  open  in  front.  In  addition  to  this  force,  there  were  volunteers  and 
pressed  men,  said  to  number  from  80,000  to  100,000.  These  armies  and  the  government  were  supported  by  taxes 
levied  on  the  Chinese  inhabitants  of  the  towns  and  districts  occupied.  The  Tartar  inhabitants  were  generally 
massacred — men,  women,  and  children — and  their  property  seized  ; cruelties  that  ill-accorded  with  the  precepts  of 
humanity  and  mercy  incorporated  in  the  books  circulated  by  the  adherents  of  Tai-ping. 

Amoy  became  the  next  object  of  the  insurgents,  as  they  were  called  by  the  government ; the  “ patriots,”  as 
they  called  themselves.  At  that  city,  it  is  thought,  the  inhabitants  were  prepared  for  their  reception,  many  of 
them  having  been  enrolled  in  a society,  which,  under  the  name  of  “ The  Short  Knife,”  had  been  organised  there 
against  the  Tartar  dynasty.  On  the  14th  of  May,  a body,  about  3,500  strong,  invested  Hai-teng — a walled  town 
on  the  river  Chang-chow,  and  beheaded  the  chief  mandarin.  On  the  I7th,  it  was  reported  at  Amoy  that  this 
force  was  approaching  that  city ; and,  at  about  half-past  four  a.m.,  of  the  18th,  boats,  of  all  descriptions  and  sizes, 
bearing  red  flags,  and  full  of  armed  men,  were  seen  approaching.  The  wharf-coolies,  boatmen,  policemen,  and 
labourers,  immediately  began  plundering  the  public  offices ; and  very  little  resistance  was  made  to  the  enemy 
when  they  landed  by  the  garrison,  who  eventually  opened  the  gates.  An  admiral  was  in  the  roadstead,  with 
several  junks : he  retreated  out  to  sea.  The  rebels  conducted  themselves  with  great  moderation  at  Amoy ; they 
did  no  injury  to  private  property;  and  several  of  the  rabble  caught,  when  committing  depredations,  were 
beheaded.  An  attempt  of  the  imperialists  to  retake  Amoy  was  defeated ; and  two  mandarins  were  captured, 
whose  heads  were  struck  off  and  placed  on  the  walls.  In  September,  Shanghai  was  taken ; and,  in  1854,  from 
August  to  November,  the  rebels  besieged  Canton,  but  were  compelled  to  raise  the  siege. 

And  now  the  f vestige  of  the  rebels  appeared  to  forsake  them.  Two  armies  had  advanced  northwards,  one  of 
which  reached  Tien-sin ; but  in  the  north  they  found  few  sympathisers,  chiefly,  according  to  report,  from  their 
renouncing  opium  and  tobacco ; and  they  are  said  40  have  melted  away,  without  any  notable  battle  or  celebrated 
defeat.”  In  June,  1855,  the  imperialists  reoccupied  Shanghai,  Amoy,  and  several  other  important  places;  and, 
in  September,  the  Peking  Gazette  announced,  that  the  empire,  north  of  the  Yellow  Eiver,  was  clear  of  rebels. 
Still  they  held  Nanking,  and  from  thence  made  constant  raids  eastward,  westward,  and  southward,  without 
effecting  any  decided  success.  Probably  this  may  have  been  owing  to  dissensions  amongst  themselves.  An 
eastern  and  a northern  wang  or  king,  who  had  joined  them,  and  had  been  in  the  confidence  of  Tai-ping,  were,  in 
1856,  accused  of  treachery  and  conspiracy.  Many  of  their  followers  were  also  taken,  charged  with  the  same 
crimes ; and  as  they  had  made  the  famed  porcelain  pagoda  their  rendezvous,  that  beautiful  pile  was  blown  up  with 
gunpowder,  and  many  of  the  conspirators  with  it.  These  events  led  to  the  concentration  of  the  insurgent  force ; 
and,  in  1857,  they  occupied  “ a small  section  of  the  valley  of  the  Yang-tze-kiang,  running,  perhaps,  350  miles 
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along  its  southern  bank,  from  Ching-kiang-foo  to  Kew-kiang,  on  the  northern  margin  of  the  Poyang  lake  in 
Kiang-see.”  * This  was  their  position  during  the  late  war,  and  up  to  the  present  time. 

The  relations  between  the  English  and  the  Chinese,  subsequent  to  the  attack  on  the  Bogue  Forts  in  1847, 
and  during  the  progress  of  the  Tai-ping  rebels,  had  been  pacific,  though  the  authorities  at  Canton  hesitated  to 
carry  out  the  supplementary  treaty  of  Nanking,  by  giving  the  Europeans  free  admission  to  that  city,  on  the 
ground,  that  it  would  occasion  constant  quarrels  between  the  Chinese  and  the  sailors.  There  seemed  to  be  so 
much  doubt  as  to  the  value  and  the  importance  of  the  concession,  that,  after  Sir  George  Bonham  had  been  a short 
time  in  China,  he  consented  that  the  article  of  the  treaty  by  which  this  free  admission  was  guaranteed,  should 
not  be  enforced ; but  the  right  of  the  English  to  enforce  it  was  by  no  means  abandoned.  Things  went  on,  after 
this,  pretty  harmoniously,  as  far  as  the  intercourse  of  the  English  with  the  Chinese  authorities  was  concerned ; 
but  the  ships  and  boats  of  the  former  were  sometimes  engaged  with  the  numerous  Chinese  pirates ; and  several 
gallant  actions  with  the  junks  of  those  marine  marauders  took  place.  The  result  was,  greatly  to  check  piracy  in 
the  Chinese  waters,  though  it  was  not  entirely  extinguished. 


SECTION  IL 

THE  QHAEEEL  WITH  TEH;  AND  THE  WAE  OF  1856— ’58. 

Subsequent  to  the  treaty  of  1842,  and  under  its  provisions,  it  had  been  the  custom,  when  a Chinese  vessel  came 
into  the  possession  of  a British  owner,  to  issue  a certificate  of  register,  authorising  it  to  bear  the  British  flag,  and, 
as  a British  vessel,  to  navigate  those  rivers,  and  trade  with  those  ports,  which  were,  under  that  treaty,  opened  to 
foreigners.  In  the  month  of  September,  1855,  a vessel  of  the  class  called  lorchas,  and  named  the  Arrow,  received 
a certificate  that  she  was  registered,  for  twelve  months,  as  a British  vessel,  in  which  character  she  traded  between 
Hong-Kong  and  Canton.  In  October,  1856,  she  was  lying  in  the  Pearl  Eiver ; and  a trader,  whose  vessel  had 
been  destroyed  by  pirates,  gave  information  that  some  of  the  marauders  were  amongst  her  crew.  In  consequence, 
the  mandarin  Teh,  viceroy  of  the  province  of  Kwang-tung,  and  the  emperor’s  commissioner  at  Canton,  gave 
orders  for  their  arrest.  On  the  8th  of  October  a party  of  Chinese  soldiers  boarded  the  Arrow,  from  whose  mast- 
head, it  is  asserted,  the  British  flag  was  flying,  and  an  Englishman  was  on  board,  acting  as  master.  Having 
first  pulled  down  the  flag,  the  Chinese  arrested  the  crew,  twelve  in  number.  Only  two  of  them  were  positively 
charged  as  pirates ; a third  was,  apparently,  wanted  as  a witness ; and  there  does  not  appear  to  have  been  any 
pretext  for  seizing  the  other  nine.  This  act  was  considered  by  Mr.  Parkes,  the  British  consul  at  Canton,  to  be 
a violation  of  the  treaty  of  October,  1843,  supplementary  to  that  of  1842,  which  provides  that,  previous  to  the 
arrest  of  any  persons  charged  with  ofifences,  who  may  be  on  board  British  vessels,  the  Chinese  officials  should 
communicate  with  the  British  consul,  who  would  give  the  necessary  authority  for  their  being  taken  into  custody. 
Upon  the  question  of  the  nationality  of  the  Arrow  all  the  subsequent  proceedings  were  based.  As  the  certificate 
granted  to  that  vessel  had  expired  on  the  27th  of  September,  it  would  appear,  to  unbiassed  observers,  that  she 
was  restored  to  her  old  nationality ; and  that  there  was,  strictly  speaking,  no  violation  of  the  treaty  by  the 
Chinese.  But  the  British  authorities  contended,  that  Teh  did  not  know  that  the  term  of  registry  had  expired  ; 
that  he  had  acted  in  contempt  of  the  regulations  which  the  treaty  imposed ; and  that  he  had  insulted  the  British 
flag,  for  which  an-  apology  must  be  made.  Writing  to  Mr.  Parkes,  the  British  consul  at  Canton,  Sir  John 
Bowring,  the  British  plenipotentiary  at  Hong-Kong,  indeed  distinctly  admitted  that  “the  Arrow  had  no  right  to 
hoist  the  British  flag;”  but,  in  reply  to  Commissioner  Teh,  who  maintained  that  the  lorcha  “assumed  that  flag 
without  being  entitled  to  it,”  or  “fraudulently,”  as  he  subsequently  expressed  himself — the  plenipotentiary 
declared,  that  “ there  was  no  doubt  the  lorcha  Arrow  lawfully  bore  the  British  flag,  under  a register  granted  by 
him.”  She  was  bound  to  Hong-Kong  at  the  time  the  men  were  arrested ; there  the  certificate  would  have  been 
renewed;  and  it  is  maintained,  that,  although  under  our  municipal  regulations,  “as  between  ourselves  and  the 
vessel,  she  had  lost,  by  a very  few  days,  her  claim  to  insist  upon  our  protection,”  yet,  “ as  between  ourselves  and 
the  Chinese,  this  technical  flaw  in  the  register  made  no  difference  whatever ; and  that  the  Arrow,  by  treaty  and 
international  law,  as  distinguished  from  municipal  law,  remained  a British  vessel  to  all  intents  and  purposes, 
according  to  the  broad  meaning  of  the  treaty  with  China,  which  was  all  Sir  John  Bowring  had  to  consider.”t 
This  explanation  may  satisfy  the  mere  jurist;  but  we  do  not  think  the  future  historian,  who  judges  of  right  and 
wrong  upon  the  basis  of  moral  principle,  will  be  disposed  to  justify  the  preliminary  steps  of  the  British  authorities 
in  China,  however  he  may  think  that  the  subsequent  conduct  of  the  Chinese  rendered  it  impossible  for  the  home 
government  to  recede  from  the  quarrel  into  which  we  had  been  heedlessly  plunged. 

As  soon  as  Mr.  Consul  Parkes  heard  of  the  capture  of  the  men,  he  proceeded  to  the  war-boat  on  board  ot 
which  the  prisoners  had  been  taken,  where  he  found  an  officer  in  charge,  named  Le-yung-shin,  to  whom  he 
explained  the  gravity  of  the  error  which  had  been  committed,  in  boarding  and  carrying  oS"  by  force  of  arms  the 
crew  of  an  English  vessel,  and  the  gross  indignity  offered  to  the  national  flag  by  hauling  down  the  lorcha’s 
ensign.  The  Chinese  officer  was  required  to  send  the  prisoners  to  the  British  consulate,  there  to  await 
examination ; but  Le-yung-shin  refused  to  give  up  the  men  ; and  on  Mr.  Parkes  insisting  on  their  being 
* The  Rev.  W.  C.  Milne.  t See  Mr.  E.  A.  Bowring’s  Letter  to  the  Times,  of  March  13th,  1857. 
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delivered,  he  threatened  to  repel,  bj  force,  any  attempt  made  to  take  them  out  of  the  war-boat.  Mr.  Parkes  had 
no  means  of  resisting  force ; he  therefore  returned  to  the  consulate,  and  wrote  to  Commissioner  Teh,  informiu" 
him  of  the  facts,  and  stating,  that  the  insult  offered  to  the  British  flag  was  one  of  a “very  grave  character,  which 
required  immediate  reparation.”  He  required  that  the  men  who  had  been  carried  away  from  the  Arrotv  should 
be  returned  to  that  vessel,  in  his  presence,  by  the  officer  who  took  them  ; and,  if  accused  of  any  crime,  that  thev 
should  be  taken  to  the  British  consulate,  where  he  would  be  prepared,  with  proper  officers  nominated  by  Yeh,  to 
investigate  the  case.  The  consul  also  put  in  a claim  for  any  expenses  the  lorcha  might  be  put  to,  from  the 
detention  rendered  unavoidable  by  the  seizure  of  her  crew.  The  same  day,  the  consul  sent  a despatch  to  Sir  John 
Bowring,  informing  him  of  the  circumstances:  and  he  also  wrote  to  Commodore  the  Hon.  Charles  Elliot, 
commanding  her  majesty’s  ship  Sylille,  requesting  that  he  would  proceed  to  Whampoa,  as  the  presence  of  that 
vessel  there  might  have  the  effect  of  materially  strengthening  his  position. 

Teh  did  not  reply  to  the  consul’s  letter  till  the  10th  of  October.  The  purport  of  his  answer  was,  that  the 
men  had  been  arrested  because  the  commissioner  had  been  informed  that  they  were  the  perpetrators  of  an  act  of 
piracy  committed  at  San-chow-tang,  in  St.  John’s  island,  on  the  6th  of  September,  on  a merchant  vessel  belonging 
to  Hwang-leen-kae.  The  deposition  of  that  person  was  inclosed,  to  the  effect,  that  he  “ was  certain”  that 
Le-mingtae,  one  of  the  men  taken  into  custody,  “was  one  of  the  pirates”  who  attacked  his  vessel.  Another 
deposition,  made  by  Woo-ajin,  a Chinese  who  had  been  on  board  the  Arrow,  also  accompanied  the  despatch, 
setting  forth,  that  the  vessel  belonged  to  one  Loo-Aching,  who  built  it,  and  obtained  a registry  for  it  through  a 
foreign  firm  [Mr.  Block,  the  Danish  consul],  for  which  he  paid  1,000  dollars.  He  also  deposed,  that  Le-mingtae 
told  him,  that  he  and  Leaug-keen-foo,  another  sailor,  were  engaged  in  plundering  junks  off  San-chow-tang,  on  the 
4th  of  September.  On  these  depositions,  Teh  maintained,  that  “there  were  good  reasons  for  seizing  the  men;” 
and  that  “Woo-ajin,  Le-mingtae,  and  Leang-keen-foo  must  be  again  very  strictly  examined.”  The  other  nine 
men  he  ordered  to  be  returned  to  the  vessel ; but  he  contended,  that  the  facts  spoken  to  by  Woo-ajin,  showed 
that  “ the  lorcha  was  not  a foreign  vessel,  and  that  it  was  useless  to  enter  into  any  discussion  respecting  her.” 
This  communication  was  forwarded  to  Sir  John  Bowring,  who,  in  his  reply,  dated  October  11th,  says — 

“ The  question  presents  two  important  inquiries  : first,  the  rights  of  the  vessel  in  question  ; and  second,  the  conduct  of  the  Chinese 
authorities.  It  appears,  on  examination,  that  the  Arrow  had  no  right  to  hoist  the  British  flag ; the  license  to  do  so  expired  on  the  27th 
of  September,  from  which  period  she  has  not  been  entitled  to  protection.  You  will  send  back  the  register,  to  be  delivered  to  the  colonial 
office.  But  the  Chinese  had  no  knowledge  of  the  expiry  of  the  license ; nor  do  they  profess  that  they  had  any  other  grounds  for  inter- 
ference than  the  supposition  that  the  owner  is  not  a British  subject ; that,  however,  is  a question  for  this  government,  who  granted  the 
register  ; and  it  is  clear  that  the  Chinese  have  violated  the  9th  article  of  the  supplementary  treaty,  which  requires  that  all  Chinese  mal- 
faisants  in  British  ships  shall  be  claimed  through  British  authorities.  You  will  inform  the  imperial  commissioner,  that  I require  an  apology 
for  what  has  taken  place,  and  an  assurance  that  the  British  flag  shall  in  future  be  respected ; that  forty-eight  hours  are  allowed  for  this 
communication,  which  being  passed,  you  are  instructed  to  call  on  the  naval  authorities  to  assist  you  in  enforcing  redress.  You  will  add, 
that  on  any  sufficient  evidence  being  given  that  British  ships  or  British  subjects  have  been  engaged  in  piratical  practices,  they  will  be  pro- 
ceeded against  without  hesitation  ; and  that,  on  application  to  the  proper  authority,  Chinese  offenders  will  not  be  harboured  on  board 
British  vessels  ; but  that  aU  proceedings  must  take  place  according  to  the  conditions  of  the  treaty.  If  these  representations  fail,  the  senior 
naval  officer  will  be  authorised  to  seize  and  keep  in  his  possession  one  of  the  imperial  junks,  which  he  will  hold  untU  redress  be  obtained,  or 
further  instructions  be  received  from  his  excellency  the  naval  commander-in.chief.” 

Mr.  Parkes  received  this  despatch  on  the  12th  of  October.  He  communicated  its  contents  to  Teh  ; who,  in 
his  reply,  on  the  15th,  adhered  to  his  former  statements ; adding,  that  when  the  Chinese  soldiers  went  on  board 
the  lorcha,  they  saw  no  foreigners  on  board,  and  that  no  flag  was  hoisted.  Our  consul,  however,  responded,  that 
he  “ had  the  most  clear  and  conclusive  proofs”  of  the  facts  denied  by  the  commissioner.  Whilst  this  corres- 
pondence was  going  on.  Sir  J.  Bowring  communicated  with  Sir  Michael  Seymour,  the  rear-admiral  in  command 
in  the  Chinese  waters,  who  directed  Commodore  Elliot  to  carry  out  the  plenipotentiary’s  suggestion  of  seizing  a 
junk.  That  officer,  in  consequence,  took  possession  of  one  on  the  14th  of  October,  on  the  supposition  that  it 
belonged  to  the  government.  It,  however,  proved  to  be  private  property,  and  was  subsequently  given  up.  After 
this  seizure,  several  more  letters  passed  between  Mr.  Parkes  and  Teh ; but  the  latter  continued  persistent  in 
contending  that  the  Arrow  was  not  a foreign  vessel,  therefore  the  British  had  nothing  to  complain  of.  No 
apology  for  the  occurrences  of  the  8th  was  made,  or  hinted  at ; and  as  the  seizure  of  the  junk  on  the  14th 
produced  no  change  in  the  commissioner’s  demeanour,  Mr.  Parkes  proceeded  to  Hong-Kong,  to  consult  with  Sir 
John  Bowring  and  Eear-admiral  Seymour,  as  to  the  best  measures  of  compulsion  to  be  adopted.  They  all 
considered,  that  the  seizure  of  the  defences  of  Canton  would  be  the  most  judicious  step,  both  as  a display  of 
power  without  the  sacrifice  of  life,  and  as  a proof  of  their  determination  to  obtain  redress — “ experience  of  the 
Chinese  character  having  pi’oved,  that  moderation  is  considered,  by  the  officials,  only  as  an  evidence  of 
weakness.”*  On  Mr.  Parkes’  return  to  Canton,  on  the  21st  of  October,  he  therefore,  sent  a despatch  to  Teh, 
allowing  him  twenty-four  hours  to  comply  with  the  demands  made  in  his  previous  letters.  On  the  22nd,  the 
commissioner  offered  to  give  up  ten  of  the  men ; but  twelve  being  seized,  the  consul  refused  to  receive  a less 
number.  The  twelve  were  then  sent,  with  a demand  that  two  of  them  should  be  returned ; but  as  they  were  sent 
privately  to  the  consulate,  and  not  publicly  to  the  vessel,  as  required,  Mr.  Parkes  declined  to  receive  them. 

When  the  twenty-four  hours’  grace  given  to  Teh  were  expired,  and  “ no  sign”  of  a compliance  with  the 
demands  of  Sir  John  Bowring  had  been  made,  the  rear-admiral  began  to  take  active  steps  for  carrying  out  the 
resolution  to  which  the  three  officials  had  come — to  take  possession  of  Canton.f  Having  moved  the  Calcutta  as 

* Sir  M.  Seymour’s  despatch,  Nov.  14th. 

•f  The  vessels  in  the  Canton  waters  at  this  time  were — the  Calcutta,  flag-ship,  80  ; Syhille,  44  ; Nanking  and  Winchester,  50  ; 
*Homet,  17  ; Comus  and  *Niger,  14;  Bittern,  12;  ^Encounter,  *Barracouta,  and  *Sampson,  6 ; and  *Coromandel,  of  3 guns.  Those 
with  the  * were  steamers. 
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high  above  the  Bogue  Forts  as  her  draft  of  water  permitted,  on  the  morning  of  the  23rd  of  October,  Sir  Michael 
and  Commodore  Elliot  proceeded,  on  board  the  Coromandel,  to  Canton,  with  the  Sampson  and  Barracouta  in 
company ; they  had  with  them  detachments  of  royal  marines  and  boats’  crews  of  the  Winchester  and  Bittern, 
and  the  boats  of  the  Syhille.  As  the  little  squadron  approached  Blenheim  Reach,  the  Sampson  and  a portion  of 
the  force  were  detached,  and  sent  up  the  Macao  Passage,  to  the  west,  to  capture  the  Blenheim  Fort,  and  prevent 
the  Chinese  from  stopping  up  the  channel.  The  rear-admiral  proceeded,  with  the  Coromandel  and  Barracouta,  to 
the  Four  Barrier  Forts,  five  miles  below  Canton.  The  steamers  were  anchored  above  the  forts  ; and  parties  sent 
on  shore  by  the  boats  took  possession  of  them,  and  about  150  guns.  The  British  sustained  no  loss,  though  they 
were  fired  upon  by  the  Chinese.  The  return  fire  killed  five  of  the  enemy.  As  soon  as  these  forts  were  taken, 
Commander  Fortescue,  in  the  Barracouta,  was  sent  to  follow  the  Sampson ; and  the  guns  in  the  Barrier  Forts 
having  been  spiked,  the  ammunition  destroyed,  and  the  buildings  in  the  forts  burned,  the  rear-admiral  proceeded 
to  Canton.  On  arriving,  he  learnt  that  parties  from  the  Sampson  and  Barracouta  had  taken  Blenheim,  and  also 
Macao  Fort ; the  latter  a very  strong  position  on  an  island  in  the  middle  of  the  river,  and  mounting  eighty-six 
guns.  Sir  M.  Seymour  put  a garrison  into  this  fort,  with  the  intention  of  retaining  it,  with  a view  to  future 
operations. 

In  the  evening  of  the  23rd,  Mr.  Parkes  again  wrote  to  Commissioner  Feh,  informing  him  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  squadron,  and  stating,  that  the  commander- in-chief  would  proceed  to  the  destruction  of  all  the  defences 
and  public  buildings  of  Canton,  unless  the  demands  already  made  were  complied  with ; and  that,  if  the 
“ movements  should  occasion,  or  lead  to,  the  destruction  of  any  British  property,  the  British  government  would 
demand  from  that  of  China  full  compensation  for  the  same.”  Teh,  in  his  reply  of  the  24th,  adhered  to  his 
former  position,  that  the  Arrow  was  not  a British  vessel ; said  he  had  returned  the  twelve  men  seized  on  the 
morning  of  the  22nd ; that  it  was  owing  to  his  being  at  peace  with  the  consul’s  “ honourable  nation,  that  the 
soldiers,  in  no  instance,  ofiered  resistance”  to  the  British  on  the  previous  day;  but  if  violence  were  again 
resorted  to,  “ occasioning  trouble  among  the  people  of  the  city,”  who  would  “ not  submit  to  such  proceedings,” 
he  should  “ find  it  difficult  to  employ  persuasion  on  their  account.” — The  result  of  Teh’s  firmness — or  obstinacy, 
as  most  people  thought  it — was,  that,  on  the  24th,  a body  of  marines  was  landed,  to  aid  detachments  from  the 
crews  of  the  Syhille  and  Encounter  (already  at  Canton)  to  protect  the  factories  ; and  the  rear-admiral  proceeded, 
in  the  Coromandel,  to  join  the  Barracouta,  ofl^  the  Macao  Fort.  Then,  at  a preconcerted  signal,  the  Bird’s-nest 
Fort,  mounting  forty-five  guns,  and  a small  fort  opposite  the  city,  which  might  have  annoyed  the  factory,  were 
taken  without  opposition ; as  were,  on  the  same  day,  the  Shamin  Forts,  at  the  head  of  the  Macao  Passage.  The 
guns  in  these  forts  were  rendered  unserviceable,  and  the  ammunition  destroyed.  Measures  were  then  taken, 
under  the  superintendence  of  Sir  M.  Seymour’s  flag-captain,  W.  K.  Hall,  and  Captain  Cowper,  R.E.,  to  protect 
the  factories.  The  remainder  of  the  royal  marines  on  board  the  ships  were  landed,  under  Captain  P.  C.  Penrose, 
with  a detachment  of  small-arm  men ; advanced  posts  and  field-pieces  were  stationed  at  all  the  assailable 
points,  barricades  were  thrown  across  the  streets,  and  the  boats  kept  vigilant  watch  to  guard  against  the  approach 
of  fire-rafts  and  attacks  by  water.  The  United  States’  corvette  Fortsmouth,  under  Commander  Foote,  was  in  the 
river ; and  a body  of  officers,  seamen,  and  marines,  was  landed  from  that  vessel,  to  provide  for  the  interests  of  the 
Americans  at  Canton. 

Operations  were  continued  on  the  25th ; when  the  Dutch  Folly,  in  which  were  fifty  guns,  was  taken,  and  a 
garrison  of  140  men,  under  Commander  Eolland,  of  the  Calcutta,  placed  there.  An  attempt  was  made,  in  the 
afternoon,  to  drive  away  the  British  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Canton.  They  were  attacked  by  a body  of 
Chinese  soldiers,  supported  by  a larger  party,  which  occupied  the  streets  to  their  rear.  The  guard  of  royal 
marines,  under  Captain  Penrose,  quickly  forced  them  back — their  loss,  as  was  understood,  being  fourteen  men 
killed.  The  fighting  did  not  prevent  the  rear-admiral  from  again  attempting  to  bring  about  an  accommodation.  As 
all  the  defences  of  the  city  were  in  the  hands  of  the  British,  he  made  another  appeal  to  Teh  on  the  25th,  but 
ineffectually,  as  the  commissioner  maintained,  that,,  in  returning  the  twelve  men  to  the  consul  on  the  morning  of 
the  22nd,  he  had  complied  with  the  demands  made  in  Mr.  Parkes’  letters  of  the  8th  and  12th.  On  receiving  this 
reply  from  Teh,  the  treasure  was  removed  from  the  factories  to  Hong- Kong,  where  the  European  and  American 
ladies  residing  in  the  suburbs  of  Canton  repaired. 

The  next  day  (the  26th)  being  Sunday,  the  din  of  arms  ceased  ; and  on  the  27th,  Mr.  Parkes  was  instructed 
once  more  to  write  to  the  commissioner,  stating,  that  as  satisfaction  had  not  been  offered  for  the  affair  of  the 
Arrow,  offensive  operations  would  be  res\imed  ; and  he  was  also  instructed  to  add  to  his  former  demands  another 
— that  the  foreign  representatives  should  have  the  same  free  access  to  the  authorities  and  city  of  Canton  (where 
all  the  Chinese  high  officials  reside),  as  is  enjoyed,  under  treaty,  at  the  other  four  ports,  and  denied  at  Canton 
alone.  To  this  letter  Teh,  at  the  time,  sent  no  reply ; but,  on  the  day  he  received  it,  he  issued  a proclamation, 
under  his  own  official  seal,  offering  a reward  of  thirty  dollars  for  every  Englishman’s  head  that  might  be  brought 
in  to  him.  This  reward  was  subsequently  increased  to  a hundred  dollars. 

Not  hearing  from  the  commissioner.  Sir  M.  Seymour  continued  his  operations  against  Canton.  The 
inhabitants  had  been  previously  warned  to  withdraw  their  property,  which  they  did  ; and,  at  1 p.m.  on  the  27th,  a 
discharge  of  shot  and  shell  was  opened,  from  the  Encounter,  upon  the  fortified  residence  of  Teh : the  Barracouta, 
at  the  same  time,  having  taken  up  a position  at  the  head  of  the  Sulphur  Creek,  to  the  west  of  the  city,  shelled 
the  troops  behind  Gough’s  Fort,  upon  the  White  Cloud  Hills.  The  next  day,  and  on  the  29th,  the  bombard- 
ment was  continued,  two  of  the  Encounter's  32-pounders  being  placed  in  the  Dutch  Folly,  and  joining  in 
the  mdde.  On  the  former  day,  the  governor’s  house  took  fire,  and  the  conflagration  spread  to  a number  of 
houses  on  both  sides.  On  the  29th,  it  was  ascertained  that  a practicable  breach  was  made  in  the  walls ; and  a 
small  force  was  told-off,  of  about  400  seamen,  marines,  and  artillerymen,  to  make  an  assault.  The  seamen  were 
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led  by  Captain  the  Hon.  Keith  Stewart,  and  Commanders  Bate  and  Eolland ; the  marines  by  Captains  P.  C. 
Penrose  and  E.  Boyle.  Commander  Bate  led  the  way,  and  was  the  first  seen  on  the  top  of  the  breach,  waving 
the  British  ensign.  Here  he  was  joined  by  the  seamen  and  marines,  who,  diverging  to  the  right  and  left, 
dispersed  the  Chinese  troops,  and  took  possession  of  the  defences  between  two  of  the  gates,  with  the  guns  in  the 
breach.  In  the  meantime,  Captain  Penrose  had  advanced  to  a gate  on  the  right,  where  he  was  joined  by  Captain 
Hall,  and  the  boats’  crews  of  the  Calcutta  and  Barracouta.  They  were  assisted  by  Captain  Fortescue,  Lieutenant 
Gr.  C.  Fowler  (the  fiag-lieutenant  of  the  rear-admiral),  and  Captain  Eotton,  E.A.;  and  the  gate  was  soon  blown 
to  pieces.  There  were  ample  means  of  defence,  and  the  guns  on  the  parapet  were  found  loaded.  The  Chinese, 
however,  fled  as  the  British  approached  ; but  they  kept  up  a scattered  and  desultory  fire,  by  which  three  of  the 
assailants  were  killed,  and  eleven  wounded.  When  the  fighting  ceased,  the  commander-in-chief  entered  the  city, 
and  visited  and  inspected  the  house  of  the  high  commissioner.  The  force  “ re-embarked  at  sunset,”  writes  Sir 
M.  Seymour  to  the  secretary  of  the  admiralty,  “ and  the  officers  and  men  were  returned  to  their  respective 
quarters  ; my  object,  which  was  to  show  his  excellency  that  I had  the  power  to  enter  the  city,  having  been  fully 
accomplished.”  The  British  had  strictly  observed  the  rear-admiral’s  orders — not  to  injure  the  people  of  Canton, 
or  their  property ; but  another  fire  broke  out  in  the  night  of  the  29th,  which  consumed  a large  number  of  houses, 
and  the  inhabitants  must  have  suffered  great  loss. 

During  the  night,  the  Chinese  filled  up  the  breach  with  sand-bags  and  timber ; but  a few  shots  in  the 
morning  soon  cleared  it  again.  This  efiected,  the  rear-admiral  personally  addressed  Commissioner  Teh,  in  the 
hope  of  inducing  him  to  accede  to  the  demands  made  by  Mr.  Consul  Parkes.  In  his  reply,  Teh  still  maintained 
his  old  ground.  No  breach  of  the  treaty  had,  he  said,  been  committed  ; and  he  had  returned  the  twelve  men.  As 
to  the  new  demand,  for  the  admission  of  officials  to  Canton,  he  referred  to  the  decision  of  Plenipotentiary 
Bonham,  who,  he  said,  “ in  April,  1849,  issued  a public  notice  at  the  factories,  to  the  efiect,  that  he  thereby 
prohibited  foreigners  from  entering  the  city;”  and  said,  “he  could  suggest  nothing  better  than  a continued 
adherence  to  that  policy.”  The  admiral  replied,  and  Teh  responded;  but  no  effect  was  produced;  and,  in 
consequence,  the  steps  already  taken  were  followed  up  by  pulling  down  a number  of  houses,  which,  if  set  fire  to  by 
the  Chinese,  as  it  was  expected  would  be  the  case,  would  have  endangered  the  factories ; in  bombarding  the 
government  buildings  in  the  Tartar  city,  and  Grough  Fort,  to  the  north-east;  in  destroying,  on  the  6th  of 
November,  a fleet  of  war-junks,  forty-three  in  number,  collected  below  the  Dutch  Folly,  for  the  purpose  of 
attacking  the  British  ships  and  the  factory;  and  by  taking  the  two  Bogue  Forts  on  Wantung  island  on  the  12th, 
and  the  two  on  Annunghoy  island,  on  the  13th,  of  November.  In  the  two  forts  410  guns  were  found.  Con- 
siderable resistance  was  offered  at  the  Wantung  forts — the  Chinese  standing  to  their  guns  till  the  British  began 
to  climb  the  embrasures,  when  they  took  to  their  heels,  and  many  jumped  into  the  sea.  At  Annunghoy,  the 
re.sistance  was  feeble.  Pending  these  events  the  Chinese  were  not  altogether  idle.  They  made  a bold  attempt  to 
destroy  the  British  ships  by  fire-rafts  on  the  morning  of  the  8th ; and  sent  down  two  fire-boats  for  the  same 
purpose  on  the  13th.  No  damage  was  effected  on  either  occasion.  The  fire-rafts  were  destroyed  by  the  seamen 
of  the  Barracouta ; and  the  fire-boats  exploded  without  injuring  our  vessels. 

During  all  these  operations — in  which  Eear-admiral  Seymour  received  the  cordial  support  of  the  British  and 
foreign  communities — the  Chinese  boats  continued  to  furnish  supplies  to  our  ships ; and  as  that  gallant  officer 
considered  it  of  importance  to  inform  the  public  of  the  nature  of  the  grievances  complained  of — particularly  as 
various  placards  had  been  issued  by  the  government  with  a view  to  excite  enmity  against  the  British — he  had 
copies  of  his  letters  to  the  high  commissioner  printed,  and  Captain  Hall  distributed  them  from  his  boat : they  were 
eagerly  received.  Mr.  Parkes  also  promulgated  z.  precis  of  the  whole  affair  in  Chinese.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
placard  was  distributed,  headed,  “ Eemonstrance  of  the  Chinese  Grentry,”  in  which  Teh’s  version  of  the  quarrel 
was  repeated,  and  the  occurrences  which  had  followed  were  termed  a “ perverse  and  unreasonable  infringement  of 
this  treaty  by  the  English  officers.”  Between  the  8th  and  12th  of  November,  however,  Mr.  Parkes  received  three 
deputations  from  the  principal  merchants  and  gentry  of  Canton,  who  seemed  anxious  to  bring  about  a settlement 
of  affairs.  They  acknowledged  that  the  demands  made  by  the  British  authorities  were  not  unreasonable ; but, 
they  said,  “ such  was  the  inflexibility  of  the  high  commissioner’s  character,  that  they  feared  it  would  be  useless  to 
attempt  to  alter  his  expressed  determination,  not  to  admit  our  representatives  into  his  city.”  They  loudly 
expressed  their  disapprobation  of  the  commissioner’s  offer  of  a reward  for  the  heads  of  Englishmen  ; but  appeared 
powerless  to  effect  any  settlement  of  the  dispute  in  favour  of  England,  however  much  they  might  wish  it.  Their 
mission,  therefore,  led  to  nothing;  and  as  the  capture  of  the  Bogue  Forts  placed  the  command  of  the  river 
ebtirely  in  the  hands  of  the  British,  the  rear-admiral  determined  to  undertake  no  further  operations  beyond  the 
security  and  maintenance  of  his  positions,  leaving  it  to  her  majesty’s  government  to  determine  whether  the 
opportunity  should  be  made  available  to  enforce,  to  their  full  extent,  the  ’treaty  stipulations  which  the  Canton 
government  had,  up  to  that  time,  been  allowed  to  evade  with  impunity.  The  operations  by  which  that  position 
bad  been  attained  were  laborious ; and  the  rear-admiral  expressed,  in  his  report  to  the  secretary  of  the  admiralty, 
his  “ entire  approval  of  the  conduct  of  the  officers  and  men  engaged  in  them.”  When  those  operations  closed,  the 
health  of  the  men  was  remarkably  good,  and  the  squadron  continued  in  an  efficient  state  for  any  further  service. 
The  total  loss  of  the  British,  up  to  the  13th  of  November,  had  been  only  four  killed  and  twenty  wounded. 

Not  satisfied  with  having  England  for  an  enemy,  the  Chinese  authorities,  soon  after  the  British  operations 
against  Canton  and  the  forts  had  ceased,  offered  an  insult  to  the  flag  of  the  Hnited  States.  On  the  15th  of 
November,  Captain  loote,  of  the  United  States’  ship  Bortsmouth,  left  Whampoa,  in  the  ship’s  pinnace,  for  the 
purpose  of  proceeding  to  Canton,  to  withdraw  the  seamen  and  marines  who  had  been  sent  on  shore  to  aid  in 
protecting  the  factories.  The  English,  though  they  destroyed  the  buildings  in  the  Barrier  Forts,  and  spiked  the 
guns,  had  left  the  forts  themselves  standing ; and  as  soon  as  Eear-admiral  Seymour  had  proceeded  down  the  river, 
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they  were  remanned,  and  fresh  guns  were  placed  in  position.  When  the  pinnace  of  the  Portsmouth,  was  passing 
the  forts,  it  was  fired  upon,  notwithstanding  the  ensign  of  the  “ stripes  and  stars”  was  fijing  at  the  stern,  and 
compelled  to  return  to  Whampoa.  Captain  Poote  reported  the  circumstance  to  Commodore  Armstrong,  who,  in 
the  Levant,  commanded  the  vessels  of  the  States  in  the  Pearl  Eiver.  That  officer  resolving  to  bombard  the  forts, 
the  Levant  and  Portsmouth  immediately  moved  up  the  river,  and  opened  a fire  upon  them.  The  Chinese  returned 
the  fire,  and  appear  to  have  stood  to  their  guns  very  firmly,  killing  two  men  on  board  the  United  States’  vessels, 
wounding  others,  and  injuring  the  vessels  themselves.  Commodore  Armstrong  then  wrote  to  Teh,  demanding  an 
apology  within  twenty-four  hours.  An  unsatisfactory  answer  being  returned,  the  fire  was  reopened  on  the  17th, 
and,  ultimately,  the  forts  were  taken  and  destroyed — the  latter  occupation  employing  the  marines  till  the  6th  of 
December.  Teh  then  sent  a letter  to  the  American  commodore,  telling  him,  that  firing  on  his  flag  was  “a 
mistake !”  and,  for  the  present,  hostilities  ceased  between  the  Celestials  and  the  Americans. 

While  this  little/racas  was  going  on,  the  Oaleutta  and  the  Nanking  were  engaged  in  blowing  up  the  forts  on 
Wantung  and  the  Annunghoy  islands.  The  Hornet,  having  been  fired  upon  from  the  fort  at  Ty-cock-tow,  that 
post  was  taken  possession  of,  on  the  16th  of  November,  by  Captain  Stewart,  and  destroyed.  Nothing  further 
occurred  till  the  26th  of  November.  On  that  day,  reports  having  reached  the  commodore  that  the  Chinese  were 
busily  employed  in  rearming  the  Blenheim  Port,  he  sent  the  Parracouta,  and  a party  of  royal  artillery,  under 
Captains  Portescue  and  Twiss,  down  the  Macao  Passage,  to  check  the  proceedings,  and  destroy  the  fort.  The 
British  found  it  occupied  by  about  150  soldiers,  and  fifteen  guns  were  mounted.  The  troops  were  driven  out, 
the  guns  rendered  useless,  and  the  works  blown  up.  As  the  Chinese  authorities  had  also  strengthened  and 
rearmed  the  Prench  Polly  fort,  Eear-admiral  Seymour — in  pursuance  of  a resolution  adopted,  not  to  sufier  the 
enemy  to  re-establish  themselves  at  any  of  the  defences  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Canton — took  up  a position  off 
that  fort  on  the  4th  of  December,  in  the  Encounter,  which  was  accompanied  by  the  Pa/t'racouta  and  the  boats  of 
the  squadron — the  latter  having  on  board  350  small-arm  men  and  royal  marines,  under  the  command  of  Captains 
Wilson  and  the  Hon.  A.  A.  Cochrane,  of  the  Winchester  and  Niger ; and  Captains  Penrose  and  Boyle,  of  the 
marines.  The  ships,  anchoring  about  850  yards  from  the  fort,  opened  a heavy  fire  upon  it ; the  marines  being 
landed,  they  at  once  rushed  forward  and  planted  the  British  flag  on  the  ramparts,  the  garrison  retiring  at  a quick 
pace.  Contrary  to  the  usual  custom,  however,  the  Chinese  attempted  twice  to  rally,  but  were  driven  back,  and  the 
Polly  was  in  the  possession  of  the  British  within  one  hour  after  the  first  gun  was  fired.  Twenty  guns  were 
found  in  the  fort ; and  on  the  walls  were  exhibited  placards,  offering  rewards  for  the  heads  of  the  English,  and  of 
any  Chinese  in  their  employ.  The  guns  were  spiked,  and  the  fort  mined  and  blown  up.  In  this  affair,  the  ships 
were  hulled  several  times  ; but  only  one  royal  marine  was  killed,  and  one  seaman  wounded.  Whilst  it  was  going 
on,  as  ti’oops  were  observed  collecting  in  Canton,  Commodore  Elliot  threw  several  shells  into  the  city  from  the 
Dutch  Polly,  and  two  magazines  exploded.  The  next  day,  a seaman  and  a marine,  who  had  strayed  from  their 
post  at  the  Macao  Port,  to  the  island  of  Honan,  were  murdered  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  village  of  Nan-pieu. 
The  rear-admiral  sent  a party  of  men  to  burn  the  village,  and  caused  a proclamation,  in  the  Chinese  language, 
to  be  generally  circulated,  announcing  his  determination,  “ in  every  case,  to  hold  that  village  or  place  responsible 
in  which  the  life  of  an  Englishman  should  be  sacrificed.” 

Numerous  complaints  being  made  of  piracies  committed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hong-Kong,  the  Sampson 
(Captain  G.  H.  Hand)  was  dispatched  to  check  them,  on  the  5th  of  December.  He  captured  one  large  junk, 
and  destroyed  five  others.  The  boats  had  the  rebel  flag  flying  ; but  satisfactory  evidence  of  their  being  pirates 
was  obtained.  On  the  12th,  an  attempt  to  murder  a seaman  on  board  one  of  the  river  steamers,  caused  the 
destruction  of  the  government  buildings  and  the  custom-house,  on  the  spot  where  it  was  made  ; and  these  retaliatory 
acts  on  the  part  of  the  British,  perhaps  led  to  an  attack  upon  the  factories,  which  was  made  on  the  14th  of 
December — the  Chinese  having,  by  that  time,  collected  from  17,000  to  20,000  troops  at  Canton.  About  11  p.m., 
they  set  fire  to  some  houses  near  the  factories,  which  had  not  been  pulled  down  ; and  the  fire  communicating  to 
the  foreign  buildings,  into  which  rockets  and  lighted  combustibles  were  also  thrown,  all  those  establishments, 
with  the  exception  of  the  English  factory,  were  burnt  to  the  ground,  notwithstanding  the  seamen  and  marines 
exerted  themselves  actively  and  zealously  to  extinguish  the  flaipes.  The  destruction  of  the  factories  caused  the 
removal  of  all  foreign  residents  to  Macao  and  Hong-Kong,  and  trade  was  entirely  suspended.  The  Chinese 
quitted  the  factory  that  was  left  standing ; and  it  appears  that  much  valuable  property  was  destroyed  in  the 
conflagration,  which  extended  to  several  Chinese  houses.  Two  companies  of  her  majesty’s  59th  regiment 
afterwards  strongly  intrenched  themselves  in  the  Eespondentia  garden ; the  club-house  and  church,  being 
detached  from  the  factories,  remaining  in  tact,  and  affording  excellent  quarters  for  the  troops.  The  fleet  continued 
to  hold  the  river ; and  Eear-admiral  Seymour  transferred  his  flag  to  the  steamer  Niger,  and  anchored  off  the 
garden. 

Whilst  the  English  remained  in  this  position,  the  Chinese  again  made  several  attempts  to  injure  or  destroy 
our  vessels  by  fire-rafts,  which,  owing  to  the  caution  observed  on  board,  did  not  succeed.  On  the  22nd  of  December, 
a large  fleet  of  mandarin  junks  came  out  of  a shallow  creek  below  Canton,  and  surrounded  a postal  steamer  and  a 
lorcha  she  was  towing,  full  of  goods  saved  from  the  factories.  The  steamer  escaped ; but  the  lorcha  was 
captured,  and  proved  a rich  prize.  The  Chinese  closed  the  year  very  discreditably.  On  the  30th  of  December, 
some  government  emissaries,  who  had  been  taken  on  board  the  Thistle  postal  steamer,  as  passsengers  to  Hong- 
Kong,  murdered  the  captain  and  all  on  board,  except  two  or  three  Chinese,  and  set  fire  to  the  vessel.  The  hull 
was  afterwards  taken  possession  of  by  the  Parracouta,  and  the  murdered  bodies  found  on  board. 

At  Hong-Kong,  the  year  closed  without  the  disturbances  which  were  at  one  time  anticipated  taking  place. 
The  police  force  had  been  strengthened  at  that  island,  and  a picket  of  the  59th  regiment  was  stationed  every 
night  in  the  Chinese  quarter.  All  the  Chinese  were  required  to  carry  a lantern  after  dark  ; and  between  10  p.m. 
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and  daylight,  no  natives  were  allowed  to  be  at  large  without  a pass.  “To  the  respectable  portion,”  wrote  an 
officer,  “ this  is  no  hardship,  and  they  are  quite  alive  to  the  benefit  they  derive  from  protective  measures.”  The 
districts  to  the  north  and  west  of  Canton  were  in  a terrible  state.  Teh  having  concentrated  the  troops  at 
Canton,  left  the  country  exposed,  and  it  was  overrun  by  thousands  of  robbers,  who  are  reported  to  have  burned 
fifty  towns  and  villages,  and  turned  50,000  people  out  of  house  and  home. 

Whilst  these  events  were  taking  place,  a correspondence  was  going  on  between  the  British  and  Chinese 
officials.  After  the  failure  of  the  negotiations  with  Yeh  to  produce  any  result.  Sir  J.  Bowring,  on  the  9th  of 
December,  addressed  himself  to  the  viceroy  of  Fuh-keen,  informing  him  of  what  had  taken  place,  and  requesting 
that  the  court  of  Peking  might  be  advised  of  the  difference  with  Teh  on  account  of  the  lorcha,  and  its  result. 
The  viceroy  “having  had,  from  first  to  last,  no  official  communication  from  his  excellency  Teh,”  and  “being 
without  the  means  of  informing  himself  on  the  subject,”  replied,  that  “ he  could  not  be  so  precipitate  as  to 
address  the  throne  on  the  matter.”  He  added — “I  rejoice  in  your  excellency’s  professions  of  peace;  but  it  would 
only  do  harm  to  the  interests  of  peace,  to  which  you  profess  yourself  so  friendly,  were  I to  tell  the  emperor  that, 
because  of  Teh’s  act,  you  have  precipitately  broken  the  peace  which  the  treaty  said  was  to  last  for  ever. 
Another  reason  against  my  addressing  the  throne  is,  that  Teh,  and  he  alone,  is  competent  to  deal  with 
commercial  questions  ; and  this  can  be  nothing  else,  being  a question  with  foreigners.”  But  though  the  viceroy 
of  Fuh-keen  refused  to  address  the  throne  on  this  subject,  the  emperor  obtained  information  from  some  other 
quarter ; and  on  the  27th  of  December,  he  issued  an  edict  to  the  provincial  authorities,  instructing  them  as  to 
their  conduct  with  respect  to  the  hostilities  with  England,  caused  by  “ some  of  the  Canton  marines  having  seized 
some  pirates  on  board  a lorcha.”  In  this  document,  Mr.  Parkes  was  spoken  of  as  “ the  English  barbarian 
chief and  the  Chinese  were  told  that,  in  the  affairs  of  the  29th  of  October  and  6th  of  November,  their  “ troops 
were  victorious  in  both  actions,  killing  and  wounding  above  400  of  the  barbarian  villains,  and  slaying  their 
admiral.  Land  and  marine  forces,”  it  was  said,  “ numbering  20,000  and  more,  had  been  moved  up,  and  the 
barbarians,  who  had  been  indulging  in  the  greatest  arrogance  and  forwardness,  would  not,  it  was  presumed,  after 
the  check  they  had  received,  venture  on  any  further  display  of  lawless  violence.”  It  was  added,  that  the 
Americans,  French,  and  other  Western  nations,  “ sensible  that  the  English  barbarians  were  wrong  in  the 
quarrel,”  did  “ not  choose  to  co-operate  with  them and  that,  being  thus  “ wholly  unsupported,  there  was  a 
reasonable  possibility  that  suffering  would  induce  repentance,  and  that  they  would  desist  from  hostilities.”  This 
proclamation  shows  how  the  Chinese  authorities  deceived  the  people.  With  respect  to  the  latter  part  of  it. 
Dr.  Parker,  the  American  commissioner,  denied  that  the  interpretation  put  upon  his  conduct  was  correct ; and 
intimated  his  belief,  that  if  there  had  been  a personal  interview  between  the  high  officers  of  the  two  governments, 
the  matter  might  have  been  “ settled  according  to  reason  and  justice,”  and  thus  “ the  vast  destruction  of 
property  and  effusion  of  blood”  would  have  been  prevented. 

When  intelligence  of  these  events  reached  England,  they  gave  rise  to  much  discussion,  and  great  difference 
of  opinion ; but  the  conduct  of  her  majesty’s  officials  in  China  met  with  the  unqualified  support  of  the  home 
government.  On  the  10th  of  December,  1856,  the  Earl  of  Clarendon,  after  receiving  the  despatches  from 
Sir  J.  Bowring,  giving  an  account  of  the  seizure  of  the  crew  of  the  Arrow,  stated,  that  he  “had  consulted  the  law' 
officers  of  the  crown and,  after  such  consultation,  his  lordship  declared  his  opinion  to  be,  that  “ the  act  of 
the  Chinese  authorities  constituted  an  infraction  of  Art.  9 of  the  supplementary  treaty.”  In  a subsequent 
despatch,  dated  January  10th,  1857,  the  noble  earl  thus  expressed  himself  to  Sir  J.  Bowring: — “I  have  to 
acquaint  you,  that  her  majesty’s  government  entirely  approve  the  course  which  has  been  adopted  by  Sir  Michael 
Seymour  and  yourself ; and  I have  to  instruct  you,  also,  to  convey  to  Mr.  Parkes  a similar  approval  of  his 
conduct.” 

When  the  year  1857  opened,  the  following  British  ships  of  war  were  in  the  Chinese  waters.  In  the  Canton 
river,  the  Acorn  (12),  recently  arrived ; the  Encounter,  Coromandel,  Hornet,  Gomus,  Niger,  Syhille,  and 
Barracouta.  At  Hong-Kong,  the  Alligator,  Calcutta,  Hercules  (hospital-ship),  Minden,  and  Sampson.  At 
Whampoa,  the  Mirage  (tender);  at  the  Bogue,  the  Nanking ; at  Shanghai,  the  Pigue  (36);  and  at  Fuh-chan, 
the  Bacehorse  (14).  The  commander-in-chief  did  not  contemplate  any  active  measures  till  some  smaller  vessels 
arrived,  with  which  the  creeks  of  the  Pearl  Eiver  could  be  penetrated ; but  on  the  4th  of  January,  the  Chinese 
made  a bold  attempt  to  .retake  the  Macao  (or  Tea-totum)  Fort.  Early  in  the  morning,  about  sixty  junks  came 
out  of  the  Fatshan  Creek,  on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  and  passed  the  Hornet  and  Gomus,  which  were  stationed 
about  a mile  and  a quarter  from  the  fort.  Their  approach  being  notified  to  the  rear-admiral,  between 
1 and  2 a.m.  the  Coromandel  and  Encounter  were  sent  to  reconnoitre.  The  latter  vessel,  when  on  her  way,  saw 
another  fleet  of  junks  approaching  from  the  Starling  Creek.  She  sent  a few  long  shot  amongst  them,  as  did  the 
Niger,  and  they  dispersed.  The  Encounter,  soon  after,  got  aground,  and  the  Coromandel  not  being  able  to  get 
near  the  fort,  the  junks  from  the  Fatshan  Creek,  which  had  been  joined  by  others,  made  their  way  to  within  400 
yards  of  the  shore,  their  gongs  beating  and  colours  flying,  and  opened  their  fire.  It  was  returned  from  the 
Minies  of  the  small-arm  men  and  marines  ; and,  at  the  same  time,  another  division  of  junks  came  within  range  of 
the  guns  of  the  Gomus  and  Hornet,  which  were  opened  upon  them,  the  long  68-pounder  of  the  latter  doing 
great  execution.  The  action  did  not  last  long.  The  junks  retired,  after  losing  many  men — followed  by  the 
boats  of  the  two  sloops,  which  drew  too  much  water  to  enter  the  creeks.  As  180  heavily-armed  row-boats 
covered  the  retreat  of  the  junks,  the  pursuit  was  soon  given  up,  the  guns  of  the  English  boats  being  disabled  by 
a perfect  storm  of  grape.  The  attack  is  described  as  “ the  most  plucky  one,  on  the  part  of  the  Chinese,  ever 
witnessed  by  English  officers.”  About  150  junks  and  7,000  men  are  supposed  to  have  taken  part  in  it ; and 
they  discharged  20-lb  shot,  one  of  which  killed  Mr.  Pearce,  master-assistant  of  her  majesty’s  ship  Calcutta.  No 
other  Englishman  was  killed,  and  only  two  officers  and  six  seamen  were  wounded. 
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As  demands  were  made  on  the  rear-admiral  for  the  protection  of  Hong-Kong — where  the  English  continued 
to  feel  great  alarm,  lest  a Chinese  force  should  make  a descent  on  the  island — the  troops  and  marines  were 
withdrawn  from  the  Eespondentia  garden,  the  Dutch  Eolly,  and  Bird’s-nest  forts ; and  those  not  sent  to  Hong- 
Kong  were  concentrated  at  Macao  Port.  Previous  to  leaving  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Canton,  the 
western  suburbs  were  entirely  destroyed,  on  the  12th  of  January,  by  carcases  thrown  from  the  Dutch  PoUy; 
assisted  by  some  men  of  the  59th,  and  a small  body  of  the  crews  of  the  Barracouta,  Encounter,  and  Eiger.  In 
this  affair,  ten  privates  of  the  59th  and  one  officer  were  seriously  wounded,  and  two  privates  were  killed ; the 
heads  of  the  latter  were  cut  off  by  the  Chinese  braves.  The  same  day,  the  Sampson,  on  her  way  up  the  river, 
was  surrounded  by  junks,  which  she  engaged  for  an  hour  or  more,  beating  them  off,  but  not  being  able  to  follow 
them  up  the  creeks,  where  they  took  shelter.  Some  days  after,  the  little  Hornet  had  an  encounter  with  two 
divisions  of  junks,  which  she  gallantly  beat  off;  an  attempt  to  burn  the  Oomus,  by  fire-rafts,  on  the  night  of  the 
26th  of  January,  was  also  defeated. 

In  January,  a terrible  alarm  was  excited  at  Hong-Kong,  by  a rumour  that  an  attempt  had  been  made  to 
poison  the  English  residents  on  the  island.  On  the  14th,  many  of  those  residents — Sir  J.  Bowring  and  his 
family  amongst  them — were  taken  seriously  ill  after  eating  bread  made  by  one  A-lum,  a Chinese  baker,  who,  it 
was  found,  had  left  his  home  that  morning.  He  was  subsequently  arrested,  tried,  and  acquitted ; as  it  appeared 
that  he  and  his  family  partook  of  the  bread,  and  were  ill  in  consequence.  Nobody  at  Hong-Kong  doubted  the 
fact  of  the  bread  being  poisoned ; and  that,  out  of  the  400  or  500  persons  who  partook  of  it,  none  died,  is 
attributed  to  there  having  been  at  least  double  or  treble  the  quantity  of  arsenic  used  which  was  required  to 
destroy  life,  in  consequence  of  which,  it  produced  immediate  nausea,  and  did  not  remain  on  the  stomach.  We 
should  rather  believe,  from  what  transpired  on  the  trial,  that  some  improper  material  (not  arsenic}  had  got 
mixed  with  the  flour,  by  accident.  Believing,  however,  that  an  attempt  had  been  made  to  poison  them,  the 
inhabitants,  not  unnaturally,  from  what  was  known  of  the  man,  attributed  the  crime  to  orders  received  from 
Teh.  The  commissioner,  on  his  part,  indignantly  disclaimed  all  knowledge  of  it.  “ To  poison  people  in  this 
underhand  manner,”  he  said,  “is  an  act  worthy  of  detestation.”  But  he  attributed  it  to  the  “numberless  evils 
inflicted  upon  the  Chinese  by  the  English,”  which  had  caused  “ the  natives  of  the  surrounding  districts  to  take 
that  way  of  revenging  their  private  wrongs.”  The  natives  of  those  districts,  however,  any  more  than  those  of 
Hong-Kong,  never  expressed  any  dissatisfaction  with  the  English ; on  the  contrary,  they  were  always  eager  to 
live  under  their  protection. 

Towards  the  close  of  January,  a company  of  the  rifles  of  the  38th  regiment,  and  two  companies  of  the  20th 
Madras  regiment,  were  sent  to  Hong-Kong  from  Singapore,  notwithstanding  the  protest  of  the  Europeans 
against  leaving  the  latter  colony  so  bare  of  military  protection.  They  had  some  reason  for  their  apprehensions  ; 
as  a conspiracy  was  detected  amongst  the  Chinese,  both  at  that  place  and  Penang,  having  for  its  object  to 
extirpate  the  British.  It  is  conjectured,  that  there  were  secret  societies  at  those  colonies,  in  communication  with 
the  Chinese  on  the  continent;  and  that  the  organisation  included  Sir  James  Brooke’s  settlement  of  Sarawak,  on 
the  island  of  Borneo,  where  an  insurrection  of  the  Chinese  residents  broke  out  on  the  18th  of  Eebruary.  In  the 
night,  a numerous  body  of  Chinese  dropped  down  the  river  on  which  the  town  of  Sarawak  is  situated,  and  landed 
there.  They  took  possession  of  the  stockaded  posts,  with  the  treasure,  ammunition,  opium,  &c.,  they  contained, 
and  then  attacked  the  houses  occupied  by  Sir  James  Brooke,  Mr.  Cruickshank  (a  magistrate),  and  Mr.  Middleton, 
a government  official.  Their  aim  appears  to  have  been,  to  massacre  those  persons  connected  with  the  government, 
most  of  whom  made  their  escape.  The  houses  of  the  three  gentlemen  named  were,  however,  destroyed,  with  their 
entire  contents.  Sir  James  Brooke  had  some  difficulty  in  evading  the  assailants ; but  he  succeeded  in  getting 
across  the  river.  Obtaining  assistance  from  the  Dyaks,  he  returned  the  next  day,  and  the  Chinese  were 
dispossessed  of  all  the  places  where  they  had  established  themselves.  Many  of  them  were  killed,  as  they  made  a 
stubborn  resistance  ; and  the  result  was,  that  they  were  put  under  complete  restraint.  The  precautions  taken  at 
Singapore  and  Penang,  prevented  similar  scenes  from  occurring  there,  though  some  riots,  caused  by  the  Chinese, 
took  place  on  the  latter  island. 

In  England,  parliament  assembled  in  February,  and  the  affairs  of  China  were  amongst  the  first  subjects 
brought  before  both  houses.  In  the  Lords,  resolutions  were  moved  by  the  Earl  of  Derby,  on  the  24th,  to  the 
effect,  that  the  house  had  heard,  with  great  regret,  of  the  rupture  of  amicable  relations  with  China ; that  the 
present  differences  rendered  the  time  “ peculiarly  unfortunate  for  pressing  upon  the  Chinese  authorities  a claim 
for  the  admission  of  British  subjects  into  China,  which  had  been  in  abeyance  since  1849 ;”  that  hostile 
operations  ought  not  to  have  been  undertaken  without  express  authority  from  home ; and  that  the  alleged 
infraction  of  the  supplementary  treaty  of  October,  1843,  and  the  refusal  to  admit  the  English,  “ afforded  no 
sufficient  justification  of  such  operations.”  There  was  a spirited  debate  on  these  resolutions,  which  extended 
over  two  evenings,  the  principal  speakers  in  support  of  them  being  the  noble  mover.  Lord  Lyndhurst,  and  Earl 
Grey ; the  government  was  defended  by  the  Earls  of  Clarendon  and  Granville,  and  the  Duke  of  Argyll.  The 
resolutions  were  negatived  by  seventy-one  votes  and  seventy-five  proxies,  against  fifty-three  of  the  former  and 
fifty-seven  of  the  latter.  On  the  26th,  Mr.  Cobden  moved  a resolution  in  the  Commons,  stating,  that  “ the 
papers  which  had  been  laid  upon  the  table  of  the  house,  failed  to  establish  satisfactory  grounds  for  the  violent 
measures  resorted  to  at  Canton.”  After  three  nights’  debate,  this  resolution  was  carried,  on  the  3rd  of  March, 
by  263  votes  to  247. 

Lord  Palmerston,  in  consequence  of  this  adverse  vote,  dissolved  parliament ; and  the  decision  of  the  house, 
though  we  think  in  accordance  with  truth  and  justice,  was  not  confirmed  by  the  country.  Two  days  after  it  was 
come  to,  the  merchants  of  London,  trading  with  China,  came  forward  to  appro’^')  of  the  conduct  of  the 
government.  They  agreed  to  an  address  to  Lord  Palmerston,  in  which  they  thanked  his  lordship  for  “ the 
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firmness  hie  had  displayed  in  upholding  the  honour  of  Great  Britain,  and  his  determination  to  protect  the  lives 
and  property  of  British  subjects,  peaceably  engaged  in  commercial  intercourse  with  China.”  They  apprehended 
“ that  still  further  difficulties  and  disasters  would  be  created  by  the  late  adverse  vote  in  the  House  of  Commons 
and  looking  “ confidently  to  his  lordship  to  devise  measures  calculated  to  protect  their  friends  and  fellow- 
comiirymeu,”  and  to  extricate  the  English  merchants  “ honourably  from  the  present  painful  state  of  things  in 
China,”  they  trusted  he  “ would  not  be  deterred,  by  what  had  occurred,  from  continuing  to  maintain  a firm  and 
dignified  attitude,  until  all  treaty  obligations  were  fulfilled,  and  the  commercial  relations  with  China  placed  on  a' 
permanent  footing  of  security  and  peace.”  In  several  other  important  quarters,  similar  sentiments  were  also 
expressed ; many  of  the  large  constituencies  showing  themselves  dissatisfied  with  the  conduct  of  their 
representatives,  who  had  supported  Mr.  Cobden.  Lord  Palmerston,  in  his  address  to  his  constituents,  at 
Tiverton,  appealed  to  the  regard  of  the  English  people  for  their  national  honour,  which  he  charged  his  opponents 
with  seeking  to  tarnish.  He  asserted,  that  he  and  his  government  wished  to  punish  “ an  insolent  barbarian,” 
who,  “ wielding  authority  at  Canton,  had  violated  the  British  flag,  broken  the  engagements  of  treaties,  ofiered 
rewards  for  the  heads  of  British  subjects  in  that  part  of  China,  and  planned  their  destruction  by  murders, 
assassinations,  and  poisons.”  He  contrasted  this  patriotism,  on  the  part  of  himself  and  his  colleagues,  with  the 
conduct  of  the  opposition,  who,  he  said,  were  “ endeavouring  to  make  the  humiliation  and  degradation  of  their 
country  a stepping-stone  to  power.”  This  appeal  was  not  merely  disingenuous,  it  was  dishonest.  The  atrocities 
of  Yeh  were  the  consequence,  and  not  the  cause,  of  the  first  hostile  operations  which  Mr.  Cobden’s  resolution 
condemned  ; and  the  supporters  of  that  resolution — especially  that  class  of  them  whom  Lord  Palmerston 
charged  with  aiming  at  power — were  as  zealous  for  the  national  honour  as  his  lordship  himself  could  be ; and 
were  quite  as  unlikely  to  succumb  to  national  “ humiliation  and  degradation.”  But  the  appeal  had  its  effect : 
a large  majority  of  the  members  in  the  new  House  of  Commons  were  pledged  to  support  Lord  Palmerston  ; in  con- 
sequence, the  ministry  announced  their  intention  to  stand  firmly  by  Sir  John  Bowring,  and  to  send  both  troops  and 
ships  to  reinforce  Sir  Michael  Seymour.  Notwithstanding  their  public  declarations,  there  is  reason  to  suppose 
that  they  were  not  quite  satisfied  with  the  conduct  of  her  majesty’s  plenipotentiary,  as  they  resolved  to  send 
Lord  Elgin  to  take  the  management  of  the  negotiations  with  the  Chinese  government  out  of  his  hands. 

In  resolving  to  send  additional  ships  and  troops  to  the  Chinese  waters,  ministers  were  carrying  out  the 
wishes  of  the  officials  in  China,  who  were  quite  convinced,  from  the  attitude  assumed  by  Yeh,  that  nothing  but 
force  would  avail  with  the  imperial  commissioner.  Writing,  on  the  10th  of  March,  Sir  J.  Bowring  remarked — 

“ I am  disposed  to  think,  that  the  imperial  commissioner  will  maintain  his  present  position  as  long  as  we  are 
unable  to  visit  him  with  any  serious  molestation,  trusting  to  the  chapter  of  accidents  for  some  turn  in  his 
favour.”  And  Admiral  Seymour,  on  the  15th,  wrote  home  as  follows : — 

“ As  regards  the  imperial  high  commissioner,  from  all  that  I can  learn,  his  excellency  is  still  animated  hy  feelings  of  the  deepest  hos- 
tility, and  he  has  increased  his  garrison  at  Canton.  Nothing  but  an  adequate  military  force  can,  in  my  opinion,  replace  our  relations  on  a 
proper  footing,  and  ultimately  secure  the  due  fulfilment  of  treaty  stipulations.  I am  in  daily  expectation  of  the  arrival  of  the  steam-sloops 
and  gun-boats.” 

The  government  were  active  in  their  arrangements  for  the  dispatch  of  ships  of  war  and  gun-boats  to  China, 
with  several  regiments  of  troops,  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant-general  Ashburnham — the  second  in  command 
being  Major-general  Straubenzee.  After  they  had  sailed,  news  of  the  Indian  mutiny  reached  England,  and  instruc- 
tions were  transmitted  by  telegraph  and  special  messenger,  for  the  troops  to  proceed  to  Calcutta  instead  of  Canton ; 
instructions  which  were  anticipated  by  Lord  Canning.  His  lordship,  learning  that  several  regiments  had  been 
dispatched  to  China,  and  feeling  the  absolute  necessity  for  the  presence  of  more  English  soldiers  in  India,  sent  a 
vessel  to  await  their  arrival  at  Ceylon,  with  a request  that  they  would  deviate  from  their  route,  in  order  to  join 
the  British  army  in  India ; which  they  did.  The  vessels  of  war,  and  the  generals,  proceeded  to  their  destination, 
and  were  followed  by  Lord  Elgin,  as  “her  majesty’s  ambassador-extraordinary  to  the  emperor  of  China.” 

The  imperial  commissioner  had  shown  no  signs  of  submission,  and  he  had  received  the  cordial  support  of  the 
emperor,  who  issued  orders,  prohibiting  the  inhabitants  of  the  ports  opened  by  the  treaty  of  1842,  from  trading 
with  the  British — (orders  which  were  not  obeyed)— and  directing  the  imperial  fleets  and  armies  to  attack  the 
English  wherever  they  met  with  them.  In  pursuance  of  these  orders,  the  opium  markets  were  provisionally 
closed  ; and  cordons  of  troops  were  placed  round  Shanghai  and  the  other  ports,  to  prevent  the  English  from  pene- 
trating into  the  interior.  Early  in  March,  an  imperial  edict  appeared,  in  which  Yeh  was  directed  “ to  carry  on  a 
war  of  extermination  against  the  foreign  barbarians  who  had  attacked  him ; and  who,  he  was  told,  must  receive 
from  him  exemplary  chastisement.”  After  “the  vengeance  inflicted”  was  deemed  by  him  to  be  “sufficient,”  then, 
if  those  “ barbarians  manifested  sincere  repentance  for  what  they  had  done,  the  emperor,  the  magnanimous  sove- 
reign, who  was  inundated  with  floods  of  light,”  would  “ consent  that  hostilities  should  cease,  and  that  commercial 
affairs  should  be  resumed  with  those  foreigners,  as  they  existed  before  their  fault.”  Yeh  himself,  at  the  head  of 
30,000  men,  was,  at  the  close  of  March,  at  Sou-tche-ting,  a large  village  of  Kouang-tcheou,  about  fifteen  miles 
from  Canton.  There  he  fortified  himself  in  a good  position,  which  allowed  him  to  maintain  his  communications 
with  Peking,  and  with  the  provinces  which  formed  his  viceroyalty.  He  occupied  _ himself  with  raising  new  levies 
and  extraordinary  taxes,  and  with  endeavouring  to  enforce  the  imperial  edicts  against  the  English. 

Few  events  occurred  in  March  or  April  worth  mentioning  in  this  narrative.  Some  Chinese  passengers,  left 
too  much  in  command  of  the  vessel,  massacred  the  officers  and  crew  of  the  steamer  Queen,  going  up  to  Canton; 
and  several  attacks  were  made  by  the  Chinese  upon  single  vessels,  when  they  were  met  with.  The  pirates, 
too,  were  found  to  be  resuming  their  activity ; and,  on  the  19th  of  March,  Captain  Forsythe,  in  the  Hornet, 
attacked,  and  compelled  the  crews  to  abandon,  seventeen  large  pirate  junks,  lying  in  Sandy  Bay,  St.  John’s  Island. 
They  mounted  seventy-three  guns  of  various  calibre,  and  their  crews  amounted  to  350  men.  These  vessels  were  all 
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on  shore,  and  not  worth  the  trouble  of  getting  offr  Captain  Forsyth©  burnt  them,  and  destroyed  the  guns.  In  the 
beginning  of  April,  it  was  ascertained  that  a fleet  of  war-jnnlis,  which  had  been  engaged  in  cutting  off  the  British 
supplies  of  market  produce,  were  lying  in  Heep  Bay.  The  Sampson  and  Hornet,  with  two  tenders,  the  Hong-Kong 
and  Sir  Charles  Forles,  were  sent,  on  the  6th,  to  take  or  destroy  them.  They  were  found  in  a river  high  up  the 
bay ; and,  as  there  was  not  water  enough  for  the  vessels,  the  boats,  with  those  of  the  Syhille  and  Nanking,  pro- 
ceeded to  the  attack,  the  operations  being  directed  by  Commodore  the-  Hon.  G.  J.  B.  Elliot ; Captain  Hand,  of  the 
Sampson,  and  Captain  Forsythe,  of  the  Hornet,  commanding  in  the  boats.  As  they  approached,  the  junks  opened 
a heavy  fire,  which  was  supported  by  that  of  some  troops  on  shore.  It  was  soon  silenced  by  the  steadier  fire 
of  the  British ; and  on  the  crews  landing,  the  enemy  fled  into  the  interior.  They  had  run  the  junks,  eleven 
in  number,  and  two  armed  lorchas,  their  prizes,  aground ; and,  as  they  could  not  be  got  ofi",  they  were  burnt,  and 
the  guns  sunk.  A number  of  Chinese  documents  were  found  on  board  these  vessels^  from  some  of  which  it 
appeared,  that  Teh’s  finances  were  running  very  low. 

In  April  and  May,  several  large  vessels,  and  a number  of  gun-boats,  arrived  in  the  Chinese  waters.  One 
of  the  former,  the  N,aleigh  (50),  Commodore  the  Hon.  H.  Eeppel,  which  was  among  the  earliest  arrivals,  was 
lost  on  the  14th  of  April,  by  striking  on  a rock  not  laid  down  in  the  chart.  She  was  so  much  injured,  that 
it  became  necessary  to  run  her  ashore  on  the  east  side  of  Eo-ho  Island.  Her  crew  were  all  saved,  and  dis- 
persed amongst  the  other  ships,  and  the  gun-boats.  As  soon  as  a sufficient  number  of  the  latter  had  joined, 
Eear-adrairal  Seymour  determined  to  destroy  the  large  fleets  of  j-unks  which  were  known  to  be  sheltered  in 
the  Escape,  Tszekee,  and  Second-bar  Creeks,  and  Sawshee  Channel,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Pearl  Eiver,  and  in 
Fatshan  Creek  on  the  left.  The  first  expedition,  under  the  command  of  Commodore  Elliot,  consisted  of  the 
Hong-Kong,  Bustard,  Staunch,  Starling,  and  Algerine,  gun-boats,  each  carrying  two  SS-pounders,  and  the  boats  of 
the  Hornet,  Tribune  (31),  and  Inflexible  (6).  They  scoured  the  creeks  and  channel  on  the  east,  and  the 
operations  extended  over  the  25th,  26th,  and  27th  of  May,  the  number  of  junks  destroyed  being  forty-two. 

The  expedition  to  the  Fatshan  Creek  was  undertaken  on  the  1st  of  June,  and  is  described  as  a most 
daring  and  dashing  affair.  The  force  employed  comprised  the  Coromandel,  the  steam  gun-boats,  Hong-Kong, 
Haughty,  Flover,  Opossum,  Forrester,  Clover,  Bustard,  Starling,  and  Staunch;  the  barge  of  the  Calcutta,  the 
pinnace  of  the  Raleigh,  and  the  boats  of  twelve  other  ships.  There  were  near  2,000  fighting- men  on  board 
these  vessels,  400  of  whom  were  marines ; and  they  were  arranged  in  four  divisions,  under,  1st,  Commodore 
Elliot;  2nd,  Commodore  Eeppel;  3rd,  Captain  Grenfell;  and  4th,  Captain  Eeith  Stewart.  The  rear-admiral 
directed  the  operations,  hoisting  his  flag  on  board  the  Coromandel.  The  Fatshan  Creek  is  a continuation  of  the 
Blenheim  and  Elliot  passages  of  the  Pearl  Eiver,  which  unite  near  the  south-western  extremity  of  Honan 
Island,  and,  running  some  distance  to  the  westward,  then  take  a north-west  direction  to  the  city  of  Fatshan. 
Hyacinth  Island  lies  at  the  mouth  of  the  Fatshan  branch,  to  the  south-west  of  Gough  Island.  On  this 
island  was  a strong  fort,  mounting  nineteen  guns,  the  capture  of  which  was  the  first  object.  The  Coromandel, 
in  which  Sir  M.  Seymour  led  the  attack,  grounded  about  1,500  yards  from  the  fort,  on  a barrier  of  sunken 
junks,  filled  with  stones;  but  the  seamen  and  marines  went  ahead  in  the  boats,  landed  under  a heavy  fire 
of  round  shot  and  grape,  and  the  fort  was  almost  immediately  in  their  possession.  Commodore  Elliot  being 
one  of  the  first  to  enter  it.  Some  of  the  guns  in  the  fort  were  immediately  turned  on  the  war-junks  lying 
beyond  the  island,  upwards  of  seventy  in  number ; to  attack  which,  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  divisions,  led  by 
Commodore  Eeppel,  in  the  Hong-Kong,  advanced  up  the  channel,  on  the  east  side  of  Hyacinth  Island.  The  gun- 
boats, with  the  exception  of  the  Haughty  and  Flover,  soon  grounded ; but  the  other  boats  pushed  ahead.  The 
junks,  which  were  admirably  moored  in  position  to  enfilade  the  whole  of  the  attacking  force,  kept  up  a heavy  fire, 
till  our  boats  were  close  alongside,  when  the  crew,  as  usual,  jumped  out,  and  made  off  across  the  paddy-fields. 
In  about  fifty  minutes  the  British  had  possession  of  fifty  junks.  The  third  and  fourth  divisions  were  left  to 
secure  the  prizes ; and  Commodore  Eeppel,  with  the  second  division,  went  three  miles  further  up  the  creek,  where 
he  found  twenty  junks  moored  across  the  stream.  The  fire  from  these  vessels  was  so  heavy  and  well-directed,  that 
the  commodore  was  obliged  to  retire  and  wait  for  reinforcements,  the  barge  of  the  Calcutta  having  been  sunk  by 
a round  shot.  As  soon  as  reinforcements  arrived,  the  action  was  renewed ; the  junks  broke  their  line,  and  ran  up 
to  Fatshan — three  of  them  passing  beyond  it : the  latter  were  not  pursued,  as  the  rear-admiral  had  given  orders 
that  the  large  and  important  city  of  Fatshan  should  not  be  molested.  Commodore  Eeppel  captured  and  burnt 
seventeen  of  these  vessels.  Several  more  were  destroyed  in  another  part  of  the  creek ; and  Sir  M.  Seymour,  in 
his  report  of  the  action,  says — “-The  result  of  the  expedition  was  the  capture  of  between  seventy  and  eighty 
heavily-armed  junks,  mounting,  on  an  average,  from  ten  to  fourteen  guns,  many  of  them  long  32-pounder3.”  As 
no  object  would  have  been  gained  by  removing  the  prizes,  most  of  them  were  burnt.  The  rear-admiral  added — 
“ This  engagement  opens  a new  era  in  Chinese  naval  warfare.  Great  j'udgment  was  shown  in  selecting  a position 
for  the  fleet ; and  the  Chinese,  particularly  the  last  division,  attacked  by  Commodore  Eeppel,  defended  their  ships 
with  skill,  courage,  and  effect.”  In  the  affair  of  the  25th,  26th,  and  27th  of  May,  the  British  had  thirty-one 
seamen  and  marines  wounded;  the  greater  number  on  the  27th,  when  the  Chinese  fought,  for  a short  time,  most 
desperately.  In  that  of  Fatshan  Creek,,  they  had  thirteen  killed,  and  sixty-two  wounded.  When  it  closed — 

“ At  sun-down,  the  view  from  the  deck  of  the  Coromandel  was  a mixture  of  the  grotesque  and  the  sublime.  The  boats  were  all 
adorned  with  barbaric  spoils  ; banners  of  every  amplitude,  some  of  them  adorned  with  colossal  pictures  of  the  fat  god  Fo,  flaunted  upon  the 
breeze.  Mandarins’  coats  and  mandarins’  breeches  were  freely  worn.  Commodore  £lliot’s  crew  were  equipped  each  with  a mandarin’s 
hat,  and  fox’s  tail.  They  had  dutifully  reserved  one  for  the  commodore,  but  he  was-  not  seen,  to  put  it  on.  Around,  far  as  the  eye  could 
reach,  following  the  windings  of  the  maze  of  creeks,  many  war-junks  were  smouldering  or  blazing ; and  every  five  minutes,  an  explosion 
shook  the  air.”  * * * <i  Next  morning,  the  fleet  of  gun  and  ships’  boats,  and  the  steamers,  passed  down  the  river.  Two  war-junks 
appeared,  three  miles  astern.  They  were  chasing  the  barbarians.”* 

*'Wingrove  Cooke. 
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After  this  brilliant  affair,  the  rear-admiral  returned  to  Hong- Kong;  Commodore  Keppel  remaining  in 
command,  from  Chucupee  Port  (which  he  captured  on  the  16th  of  June)  to  Macao  Port.  A long  period  of 
inaction  ensued — forces  being  wanted  to  carry  out  any  decisive  operations  on  land.  Lord  Elgin  arrived  at  Hong- 
Kong  on  the  2nd  of  July;  and  a day  or  two  after  he  was  followed  by  the  Baron  Gros,  whom  the  emperor  of 
Prance  had  sent  as  commissioner-extraordinary,  to  co-operate  with  his  lordship.  His  imperial  majesty  sent  some 
gun-boats  and  troops  to  China,  to  take  part  in  the  war,  as  he  also  wished  to  obtain  greater  freedom  of  intercourse 
for  Europeans  in  China,  and  to  compel  the  Chinese  to  observe  better  faith  than  it  was  assumed  they  had  hitherto 
done.  It  was  not  till  October  and  November  that  the  great  body  of  the  forces  arrived ; the  first  English 
regiments  that  reached  Ceylon,  being,  as  already  stated,  diverted  to  Calcutta,  where  Lieutenant-general 
Ashburnham  also  proceeded,  when,  on  arriving  at  Hong-Kong,  he  found  there  were  no  troops  to  command.  The 
arrival  of  the  forces  in  autumn,  and  the  preparations  which  were  making,  could  not  be  concealed  from  the 
Chinese.  They  heard  the  rumour,  also,  that  Canton  was  to  be  attacked ; and  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  that 
city  removed  to  the  neighbouring  villages : not  a few  took  their  families  to  Macao ; and  some  even  went  to 
Hong-Kong. 

In  December,  the  British  and  Prench — now  again  allies — thought  themselves  sufficiently  strong  to  attack 
Canton.  In  the  beginning  of  the  month,  there  were  forty-nine  vessels  of  the  British  navy  at  Hong-Kong — 
sailing-vessels,  paddle  and  screw  steamers,  and  gun-boats — carrying  a total  of  413  guns.  The  Prench  had  twelve 
vessels,  carrying  195  guns.  The  Portuguese,  Dutch,  Eussians,  and  Americans,  had  also  several  vessels  of  war  in 
the  estuary  of  the  Pearl  Eiver.  There  ("were  about  800  or  1,000  English  soldiers  at  Hong-Kong,  under  tie 
command  of  Major-general  Straubenzee ; Sir  M.  Seymour  remained  in  command  of  the  fleet ; and  Admiral 
de  Genouilly  commanded  the  Prench  squadron.  On  the  12th  of  December,  a proclamation  appeared,  announcing 
that  an  “ effective  blockade  was  established  of  the  river  and  port  of  Canton,  and  its  tributaries,”  by  the  naval 
forces  of  Great  Britain  and  Prance.  The  same  day,  a correspondence  was  opened  between  Lord  Elgin  and  Teh  ; 
the  former  informing  the  commissioner,  that  England  and  Prance  had  united,  “to  seek,  by  vigorous  action, 
explanations  for  past,  and  security  against  future,  wrongs  and  they  demanded — “ 1.  The  complete  execution  of 
all  treaty  engagements,  including  the  admission  of  British  subjects  to  Canton.  2.  Compensation  to  British 
subjects,  and  any  person  entitled  to  British  protection,  for  losses  incurred  in  consequence  of  the  late 
disturbances.”  The  correspondence  continued  till  the  25th,  and  left  things,  at  the  close,  as  they  were  when  it 
commenced — Teh  complimenting  Lord  Elgin  personally,  and  expressing  peaceable  and  friendly  sentiments  ; but 
contending  that,  in  the  incidents  which  caused  the  quarrel,  “justice  and  equity  were  on  the  side  of  the  Chinese 
and  meeting  the  demand  for  compensation  by  a counter-claim  for  the  people  of  Canton,  as  Mr.  Consul  Parlies 
had,  “ without  any  cause,  commenced  hostilities,  attacked  the  forts  along  the  different  approaches,  and  thrice  sent 
troops  to  fire  buildings  and  dwellings  in  various  directions.” 

While  this  correspondence  had  been  going  on,  the  troops  had  been  removed  to  Honan  Island,  opposite 
Canton,  where  the  British  and  Prench  commanders-in-chief  took  up  their  head-quarters.  Lord  Elgin  and  the 
Baron  le  Gros  had  also  repaired  to  Honan ; and,  on  the  21st  of  December,  they  formally  handed  over  to  the 
military  and  naval  authorities  the  further  arrangement  of  affairs.  Batteries  were  then  thrown  up  on  the  island  ; 
the  Dutch  Polly  was  converted  into  a mortar  battery ; another  mortar  battery  was  erected  upon  the  peninsula 
on  which  the  Prench  Polly  stands ; and  a party  of  sappers  and  miners,  and  a battalion  of  the  38th  Madras 
infantry,  were  landed  on  the  continent,  about  two  miles  from  the  city,  to  make  a landing-place  for  the  artillery, 
with  two  companies  of  the  59th,  to  protect  the  working  parties.  On  the  27th,  orders  were  given  for  the  attack 
to  take  place  the  next  morning ; and  the  serious  attention  of  officers  and  men  was  called,  by  Eear-admiral 
Seymour,  “ to  the  necessity  of  carefully  protecting  the  lives  and  property  of  the  peaceable  and  unarmed 
inhabitants tliat  officer  declaring  “ his  determination  to  discountenance  and  prevent  all  ‘ looting’  or  plundering.” 
In  the  same  order,  the  “ warmest  thanks”  of  the  rear-admiral  were  conveyed  to  Commodore  Elliot,  and  the  whole 
squadron,  officers  and  seamen,  “ for  the  patient  endurance  they  had  evinced  for  the  last  twelve  months.”  The 
detailed  plan  of  operations  was  also  circulated  amongst  the  officers  on  the  evening  of  the  27th. 

“ The  land  forces,  under  Major-general  Van  Straubenzee,  were  to  be  formed  in  two  divisions.  The  under  Colonel  Holloway,  to 
comprise  the  1st  and  2nd  battalions  of  the  royal  marine  light  infantry.  The  second,  commanded  by  Colonel  Graham — the  royal  engineers, 
and  volunteer  company  of  sappers ; the  royal  artillery,  and  royal  marine  artillery ; provisional  battalion  of  royal  marine  light 
infantry ; the  59th  European,  and  the  38th  Madras  native  infantry  regiments.  The  English  and  French  naval  brigades  were  to 
take  part  in  the  attack,  the  first  being  formed  in  three  divisions — the  first.  Captain  the  Hon.  Keith  Stewart ; the  second.  Captain  A.  C. 
Key  ; the  third.  Captain  Sir  R.  Maclure — under  the  command  of  Commodore  Elliot.  The  stations  of  the  gun-boats  were  pointed 
out ; and  it  was  directed  that  the  bombardment  should  be  in  very  slow  time,  continued  day  and  night,  and  not  to  exceed  sixty  rounds 
during  the  first  twenty-four  hours,  except  from  the  gun-boats  stationed  between  the  French  and  Dutch  Follies  (whose  fire  took  in  the  south- 
east angle,  and  east  walls  of  the  city),  which  were  to  fire  100  rounds.  The  number  of  men  was  estimated  to  be — soldiers,  800 ; royal 
marines,  2,100  ; naval  brigade,  1,829  ; French  naval  brigade,  950  : total,  5,079.” 

This  was  a very  small  force  to  attack  a city  like  Canton,  with  its  million  of  inhabitants  ; but  the  men  went 
to  their  duty  with  no  fear  of  discomfiture.  At  daybreak  on  the  28th  the  bombardment  began ; about  mid-day 
the  land  forces  debarked  at  Kuper  Creek,  to  the  east  of  the  city ; and,  before  dark,  captured  tlie  Lin  or  the  East 
Fort,  and  established  themselves  on  the  east  side  of  Canton.  On  the  29th,  the  city  walls  were  breached, 
escaladed,  and  carried  by  10  a.m.  : soon  after,  the  flags  of  the  allies  floated  over  the  city  heights,  including  two 
forts,  mounted  with  heavy  guns,  and  a red-brick  building,  called  the  “ Eive-storied  Pagoda and  by  half-past  two, 
Fort  Gough,  on  the  north  of  the  city,  was  also  in  our  power.  The  allies  then  had  the  complete  command  of 
Canton ; but  this  advantage  was  not  gained  without  hard  fighting.  The  Chinese  troops  were  numerous ; they 
kept  up  a smart  and  incessant  fire  with  jingals  and  the  artillery  from  the  city  walls ; and,  in  two  instances,  stood 
their  ground,  for  a short  time,  in  a hand-to-hand  fight.  But  their  numbers  could  not  withstand  British  valour  and 
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discipline ; and  our  soldiers  and  sailors  were  efficiently  supported  by  the  Prencb,  who,  small  in  number,  had  a 
post  of  honour  at  the  head  of  one  of  the  attacking  columns  reserved  for  them  by  Eear-admiral  Seymour — a “ proof 
of  sympathy,”  says  Admiral  Genouilly,  in  his  despatch,  which  “touched  our  marines  and  soldiers  in  a very  lively 
manner.”  The  loss,  in  killed  and  wounded,  was : English — 8 killed,  and  71  wounded ; French — 3 killed,  and  30 
wounded : total,  112.  An  explosion  of  gunpowder  also  took  place,  which  wounded  17  more.  Amongst  the  English 
killed,  were  two  officers — Captain  Bate,  of  the  Actaon,  who  was  universally  regretted ; and  Lieutenant  Hackett, 
of  the  59th.  Mr.  Thomson,  midshipman  of  the  Sanspareil,  was  severely  wounded  by  a rocket ; he  died  subse- 
quently from  the  effects  of  the  wound. 

The  night  of  the  29th,  the  allies  bivouacked  round  Canton,  or  established  themselves  in  the  captured  forts 
and  pagoda,  the  city  being  on  fire  in  several  places,  and  the  flames  illuminating  everything  around.  The  next 
morning  the  Chinese  sent  a flag  of  truce,  begging  permission  to  bury  their  dead,  which  was  granted.  It  was  soon 
found  that  they  had  abandoned  all  the  defences  of  the  city,  and  no  further  opposition  was  offered.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  expected  submission  was  not  made.  After  remaining  six  days  in  position  on  the  heights  and  walls, 
during  which  time  Gough  Port,  and  another  fortress,  which  the  allies  could  not  garrison,  were  dismantled,  and 
the  guns  on  the  walls,  &e.,  spiked ; and  Teh  remaining  silent,  the  allied  commanders  resolved  to  capture  that 
official,  if  he  was  in  the  city.  Accordingly,  about  half-past  seven  a.m.,  on  the  5th  of  January,  1858,  the  English 
entered  Canton  in  three  columns,  supported  by  one  column  of  French.  They  met  with  no  resistance.  One 
English  column  captured  Pequi,  or  Peh-Kwei,  the  Tartar  governor  of  the  city ; a second  made  its  way  to  the 
Treasury,  where  fifty-two  boxes  of  dollars,  and  sixty-eight  packages  of  Sycee  silver,  were  taken  possession  of ; and 
the  French,  under  Captain  Jules  Collier,  seized  the  Tartar  general,  Tseang-Kean.  The  great  prize — Teh — fell 
into  the  hands  of  a party  led  by  Commodore  Elliot  and  Captain  Key,  and  accompanied  by  Consul  Parkes.  The 
high  commissioner  was  captured  in  a most  undignified  manner.  A maze  of  narrow  intricate  streets  conducted  to 
his  yamuu.  "When  the  party  reached  it,  and  some  of  them  entered  the  house,  a man  of  considerable  rotundity  of 
person  was  seen  endeavouring  to  make  his  escape  over  a wall.  The  cry  being  raised  that  it  was  “Teh,”  Captain 
Key  and  Commodore  Elliot’s  cockswain  rushed  forward  together.  The  former  put  his  arm  round  the  fugitive’s 
waist,  whilst  the  latter  seized  his  tail,  and  wrapped  it  round  his  wrist.  The  prisoner  was  found  to  be  the  veritable 
Teh ; three  hearty  cheers  announced  his  capture,  and  he  was  instantly  taken  on  board  the  Inflexible,  where  he 
remained  till  the  i7th  of  March,  when  he  was  removed  to  Calcutta,  where  he  still  (February,  1859)  remains. 

The  allies,  in  a few  days,  reorganised  the  government  of  Canton,  reinstating  the  Tartar  Pequi,  and 
appointing  Colonel  Holloway,  Captain  Martineau,  and  Mr.  Parkes,  a council  to  assist  him.  He  was  to  act  under 
the  authority  of  the  allies — Canton  being  retained  as  “a  material  guarantee,”  till  their  demands  were  complied 
with.  A general  order  was  issued  on  the  12th  of  January,  conveying  to  the  troops,  sailors,  and  marines,  the 
commander-in-chief’s  “ warm  admiration  of  their  gallantry  and  good  conduct and,  on  the  10th  of  February,  the 
blockade  of  Canton  was  raised.  The  English  and  French  plenipotentiaries  soon  after  proceeded  to  Hong-Kong, 
where  they  met  Count  Puniatin,  the  Kussian,  and  Mr.  Seed,  the  American,  ambassadors.  Several  consultations 
were  held ; the  result  of  which  was,  that  the  representatives  of  the  four  powers  agreed  to  proceed  northwards,  for 
the  purpose  of  communicating  with  the  emperor,  and,  if  possible,  inducing  him  to  yield  fair  and  equitable  terms, 
without  any  more  bloodshed.  The  first  destination  of  the  plenipotentiaries  was  the  gulf  of  Pecheli,  where  Lord 
Elgin  and  Baron  Gros  arrived  on  the  14th  of  April,  with  one  English  line-of-battle  ship,  a frigate,  and  four  gun- 
boats ; and  two  French  corvettes,  and  three  gun-boats.  They  immediately  proceeded  to  the  Peiho,  where  they 
anchored  eleven  miles  from  the  mouth  of  that  river,  and  140  from  Peking.  Here  they  awaited  reinforcements, 
and  were  joined  by  Count  Puniatin  and  Mr.  Feed,  who  arrived  in  the  Bussian  steamer  America.  On  the  24th 
of  April,  messengers  were  sent  from  the  four  ministers,  to  inform  the  Chinese  government  of  their  arrival,  and 
allowing  time  for  an  envoy  to  be  sent  to  negotiate  with  them.  An  imperial  commissioner  did  arrive ; but  his 
powers  were  inadequate ; and  preparations  were  made  to  proceed  up  the  river,  previous  to  which  it  was  necessary 
that  the  Taku  forts,  which  defended  its  mouth,  should  be  taken,  in  order  that  the  return  of  the  ambassadors  might 
not  be  impeded.  There  were  five  of  these  forts — two  on  the  north,  and  three  on  the  south  side  of  the  river.  They 
were  formidable  defences,  having  been  greatly  strengthened  after  the  arrival  of  the  allies  in  the  gulf ; and  earth- 
works, sand-bag  batteries,  and  parapets  for  the  heavy  jingals,  had  been  erected  on  both  sides  for  nearly  a mile, 
upon  which  eighty-seven  guns  in  position  were  visible.  The  whole  shore  had  also  been  piled  to  oppose  a landing ; 
two  strong  mud  batteries,  mounting,  respectively,  thirty-three  and  sixteen  guns,  having  been  constructed  about  a 
thousand  yards  up  the  river ; and,  in  the  rear,  several  intrenched  camps  were  visible,  defended  by  flanking  bastions. 

The  united  armaments  arrived  off  these  forts  on  the  morning  of  the  20th  of  May.  They  found  them,  as  well 
as  the  camps,  covered  with  the  colours  under  which  the  troops  of  the  eight  banners  range  themselves  ; and  when 
summoned  to  surrender,  no  answer  was  returned.  After  several  hours’  grace  had  been  allowed,  the  signal  for 
attack  was  made.  The  Cormorant  (6),  English,  with  the  Fusee  and  Mitraille,  French,  assailed  the  forts  on  the 
north ; the  Nimrod  (6),  English,  and  the  Avalanche  and  Dragon,  French,  those  on  the  south.  They  were 
supported  by  several  gun-boats ; and  landing  parties,  under  Captains  Sir  F.  Nicholson,  Sherard  Osborne,  and 
Ball,  and  Commanders  Cresswell  and  Leckie;  and  a French  landing  party,  under  Captains  Leveque  and 
Reynaud.  The  gun-boats  were  led  by  Eear-admiral  Seymour  and  Admiral  Genouille,  in  the  Slaney.  The 
Cormorant  was  the  first  in  the  mdlde.  She  had  to  break  through  a formidable  barrier,  which  was  not  observed  at 
Irst,  and  was  fired  on  by  the  forts  from  both  sides  the  stream  as  she  advanced.  Not  a shot  was  returned  till  the 
■essel  had  taken  up  a good  position ; then,  giving  one  discharge  to  the  forts  on  the  south,  she  poured  in  such  a 
. estructive  fire  upon  those  on  the  north,  that  their  guns — which  were  well  served — were  nearly  silenced  before 
he  French  came  up.  As  the  other  vessels  approached,  took  up  their  positions,  and  opened  their  fire,  the 
’hinese  returned  it  with  great  rapidity ; but  they  would  not  engage  the  landing  parties,  who,  as  soon  as  they 
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set  foot  on  shore,  rushed  to  the  attack.  An  officer,  writing  to  the  Overland  Mail,  says — “ The  Chinese  stuck  to 
their  guns  bravely.  I doubt  if  Europeans,  under  such  unequal  odds  in  material,  would  have  done  better.  But 
the  fire  of  the  allies  was  first-rate ; the  shells  burst  in  the  enclosures,  wounding  men,  and  damaging  guns, 
carriages,  and  works.”  When  the  landing  parties  got  near,  the  enemy  ran,  and  “ precious  fast  too,”  says  the 
officer  just  quoted.  The  batteries  and  camps  were  deserted,  as  well  as  the  forts ; and  the  Staunch,  Opossum, 
Bustard,  and  Slaney,  sailed  a little  further  up  the  river,  drove  the  enemy  away  from  some  other  defences,  and 
spiked  the  guns.  All  was  over  by  2 p.m.,  the  enemy  having  become  invisible ; and  150  brass  guns,  some  of 
them  of  excellent  workmanship,  were  left  in  our  possession.  The  rejoicing  at  the  successful  termination  of  ithis 
affair  was  damped  by  a melancholy  catastrophe  that  occurred  in  the  afternoon.  A fort  which,  by  mutual  consent, 
had  been  set  apart  for  the  quarters  of  some  of  the  French,  blew  up  with  a tremendous  explosion,  when  the  seamen, 
marines,  and  soldiers  were  taking  their  ease,  in  the  way  of  lying  down,  chatting  and  smoking,  or  devouring  the 
contents  of  havresacks.  There  is  no  certainty  as  to  the  cause,  but  it  was  supposed  to  have  arisen  from  the  ashes 
of  a pipe,  or  a spark  from  a fire,  igniting  some  of  the  loose  powder  which  the  Chinese  always  leave  carelessly  about, 
or  igniting  one  of  their  wretched  magazines.  The  consequences  were  fatal  to  forty  of  the  French  troops,  including 
four  officers.  In  the  capture  of  the  forts  they  had  six  killed  and  sixty- one  wounded ; the  British  loss  was  five 
killed  and  sixteen  wounded. 

After  the  capture  of  the  forts,  more  gun-boats  having  arrived,  the  ambassadors  proceeded  up  the  river  to  the 
city  of  Tien-tsin,  eighty  miles  from  Peking,  where  they  arrived  on  the  20th  of  May.  No  attempt  was  made  by 
the  Chinese  to  impede  them ; and  the  people  supplied  the  expedition  with  excellent  provisions  at  a cheap  rate. 
Shortly  after  their  arrival,  the  ambassadors  received  information  that  the  second  officer  of  the  empire,  and  the 
president  of  one  of  the  six  boards  of  government,  had  arrived  to  negotiate,  being  invested  with  full  powers  for  that 
purpose.  The  first  interview  between  these  plenipotentiaries  and  Lord  Elgin,  Baron  Gros,  Count  Putiatin,  and 
Mr.  Keed,  took  place  on  the  4th  of  June.  The  negotiations  proceeded  favourably;  the  four  plenipotentiaries 
concluding  separate  treaties  with  the  imperial  commissioners.  The  British  treaty  was  signed  on  the  26th  of  June. 

It  confirms  the  treaty  of  1842,  and  abrogates  the  supplementary  one  of  October,  1843.  Provides  for  the  residence  of  a British  and  a 
Chinese  minister,  at  the  courts  of  Peking  and  London  respectively ; who  are  to  transact  business  with  a secretary  of  state,  or  some  high 
officer  nominated  by  the  sovereigns,  on  the  footing  of  equality.  Guarantees  the  toleration  of  Christianity  throughout  the  Chinese  empire, 
and  the  protection  of  its  professors.  Allows  British  subjects,  with  a consul’s  passport,  to  visit  any  part  of  the  interior  of  China,  and 
purchase  landed  property.  Removes  all  restrictions  on  the  employment,  in  any  lawful  capacity,  of  the  Chinese  by  British  subjects. 
Permits  British  ships  of  war  to  enter  any  Chinese  port.  Engages  both  powers  to  take  measures  for  the  suppression  of  piracy  ; and  provides 
for  the  proper  regulation  of  the  tariff  and  of  trade ; opening  five  new  ports — New-chwang,  Tang-chow,  Chow-chow  (Swatow),  Tai-wan 
in  Formosa,  and  Kiung-chow,  in  Hainan — to  foreign  trade.  It  also  stipulates  that  the  Chinese  “I”  (barbarian)  shall  not  be  applied,  in 
future,  in  official  documents,  to  British  subjects.  By  a separate  article,  an  indemnity  of  4,000,000  taels  was  agreed  to  be  paid  for  the 
expenses  of  the  war,  and  the  losses  of  the  British  merchants  by  the  events  at  Canton. 

The  American  treaty,  which  was  the  first  concluded,  is  not  so  favourable  to  the  United  States,  on  many 
points,  as  that  negotiated  by  Lord  Elgin  is  to  England.  The  provisions  of  the  Eussian  and  French  treaties,  signed 
on  the  27th  of  June,  are  very  similar  to  the  latter.  After  the  documents  had  been  signed,  the  plenipotentiaries 
left  Tien-tsin,  and  Lord  Elgin  proceeded  to  Japan,  where  he  was  well  reeeived ; and,  after  a fortnight’s  residence 
at  Yedo,  he  concluded  a treaty  with  the  government,  opening  the  Japanese  empire  to  British  commerce.  This 
document  was  signed  on  the  26th  of  August ; and  great  benefits  to  both  countries  are  expected  as  the  result. 

Whilst  these  events  were  transpiring  in  the  north.  Major-general  Straubenzee  had  a difficult  task  to  preserve 
peace  in  the  south — the  “braves”  collecting  in  great  numbers,  and  attacking  and  murdering  the  English  and 
French,  if  they  went  by  twos  or  threes  into  Canton,  or  its  vicinity.  A severe  police  at  length  established  some- 
thing like  order.  In  August,  Sir  John  Bowring  issued  a proclamation,  containing  instructions,  &c.,  rendered 
necessary  by  the  conclusion  of  peace.  A boat,  with  a flag  of  truce,  which  was  proceeding  from  Hong- Kong  to 
distribute  this  document,  was  fired  upon  by  the  imperial  troops  at  Nam-tow.  In  consequence,  a small  expedition, 
consisting  of  detachments  of  the  59th  regiment,  of  the  12th  Madras  native  infantry,  of  royal  artillery,  engineers, 
and  marines — in  all,  forty  officers,  and  489  non-commissioned  officers  and  privates — was  sent  to  punish  the  offenders. 
The  expedition  landed  on  the  11th  of  August,  under  a heavy  fire  of  jingals,  drove  the  garrison  out,  took  the  fort, 
which  they  destroyed,  and  returned  to  Canton  the  next  morning,  carrying  away  two  large  brass  guns.  This  was 
the  last  act  of  hostility  that  we  have  heard  of;  and  we  learn,  by  the  recent  arrivals,  that  Lord  Elgin  has 
succeeded  in  arranging  the  tariff  which  is  to  be  observed  in  future,  satisfactorily  to  all  parties.  By  the  regula- 
tions agreed  to,  the  opium  trade  is  legalised.  The  drug  may,  in  future,  be  imported  into  China,  on  payment 
of  a duty  of  thirty  taels  (£10)  per  100  catties  (about  113  lbs.)  In  the  London  Gazette  of  January  14th,  1859, 
the  appointment  of  the  Hon.  Frederick  William  Adolphus  Bruce,  as  envoy  extraordinary,  and  minister  pleni- 
potentiary to  the  emperor  of  China,  is  officially  announced ; and  also  of  consuls  to  reside  at  Canton,  Amoy, 
Shanghai,  Tang-chow,  New-chwang,  Foo-chow-foo,  Chin-kiang,  Ningpo,  and  Swatow;  and  a consul-general  in 
Japan.  Thus  our  relations  with  China  are  re-established;  and  a new  alliance  is  opened  with  Japan:  and,  in 
closing  our  brief  narrative,  we  would  express  an  earnest  hope  that  it  may  be  followed  by  many  years  of  peace, 
during  which  the  intercourse  with  Europe  may  be  the  means  of  diffusing  among  both  the  Chinese  and  Japanese, 
the  blessings  of  a pure  faith,  and  the  accompanying  advantages  of  civilisation,  which  will  open  out  to  them 
prospects  of  prosperity  and  happiness  superior  to  anything  they  have  ever  yet  enjoyed. 


THE  END. 
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LXDEX  TO  OVERLAND  ROUTE  AND  HISTORY  OE  CHINA. 


THE  OVERLAND  ROUTE — First  suggested  by  Lieuteuiint  Wagborn,  93 — Gibraltar,  94 — Malta,  ib. — Alex- 
andria, 95 — Cairo,  ib. — The  Desert  of  Suez,  96 — The  Red  Sea,  ib. — Aden,  97^ — Calcutta,  ib. — Ceylon,  ib. — 
Singapore,  ib. — Hong- Kong,  98 — Shanghae,  99 — Canton,  100. 

HISTORY  OF  CHINA.^ — Origin  of  the  Chinese,  105 — Fohi  and  Noah,  ib. — Number  of  Dynasties,  106 — 
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